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Preface 



A S a result of the annexation of the South African 
•^^ Bepublic and the Orange Free State to the British 
Empire, the Boer people have become an intimate factor in 
the political life of Great Britain. 

In order to judge the probable effect of this influence and 
what are likely to be the future relations of the Boers with 
the British Government, we must first familiarise ourselves 
with their past relations. For in spite of the endorsement 
of the " clean slate " theory by certain English politicians, 
that theory is worthless in the estimation of those who 
realise that history is embodied experience and that the 
future is the outcome of the past. 

It follows that the Earlier Annexation of the Transvaal, 
its consequences, and the manner and circumstances in 
which it was brought about, should be matters of the 
utmost significance and interest to all who are concerned 
in the future of South Africa. 

But, just as it is impossible to consider recent events 
intelligently without a knowledge of the past from which 
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they sprang, so is it impossible to deal satisfactorily with 
the annexation of 1877 without first reviewing, however 
briefly, the preceding incidents of which that annexation 
may be considered the climax. For that reason Part I. 
of this volmne consists of a sketch of '' The Early Belations 
of the Boers with the British Government." 

Under that head, as also when dealing in Part II. with 
the '^ Annexation of the South African Bepublic,*' every 
effort has been made to avoid introducing extraneous 
matter, and to give the essential facts only, with the 
evidence that those facts are recorded faithfully. The 
internal politics of the Bepublics are not mentioned, but 
special attention has been given to the relations of the 
Boers with the natives, when these brought the Boers into 
contact with Ghreat Britain. 

It will be seen that English authorities, almost exclu- 
sively, have been cited. If foreign authorities had been 
relied upon, it would have been said in England, in criticism 
of any statements which do not harmonise with British 
pre-conceived opinion, that these authorities are anti- 
English and that their statements are biased accordingly. 
Consequently, while the unofficial writings of more or less 
well-known British authors have also been drawn upon 
freely, much of Part I., and practically the whole of Part 11.) 
are based upon the reports and despatches which appear 
in the British Blue Books of the period, supplemented 
by Hansard's Pa/rUamefnta/ry Debates and other official 
records. 

The story which they reveal is in many cases almost 
incredible, but references are given in every case, not one 
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statement of importance having been made on the writer's 
independent responsibility. The facts, therefore, can always 
be verified by a sceptical reader for himself, and if he will 
take the trouble to do so, instead of rejecting them merely 
because they do not please him, this volume may be of real 
service to the cause of justice in South Africa. For, to 
familiarise people, foes as well as friends, with the records 
of the past, is to suggest, not only the probabilities of the 
future, but the ideal form for the future to take. Once that 
is recognised, it will be for them to assist in making the 
ideal a reality. 

Another volume, which will be a continuation of this one, 
is ahready in course of completion. 

In conclusion the writer desires to express his most 
cordial thanks to the friends who have assisted him in the 
preparation of this book. 

W. J. L. 
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CHAPTER I 

DUTCH AND BBITISH BTTLB AT THB GAPE : 1652-1814 

TT7HETHER it is true or not that the PhoBnicians, as 
Y V Herodotus states^ sailed round South Africa several 
hundred years before the beginning of the present era> the 
credit for the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope^ histori- 
cally speaking, rests with the Portuguese navigator, Bar* 
tholomew Diaz. He had been trying to find an ocean road 
to India, and had failed. On his return journey, in 1486, 
he passed an unknown promontory which he called, rather 
ominously, the Cape of Storms. This name was changed 
afterwards by the King of Portugal to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Portuguese, however, made no attempt to take 
possession of the country they had discovered. It was left 
to tke Dutch, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, to 
establish a permanent settlement there, the United Nether- 
lands Chartered East India Company, in 1652, sending out 
an expedition to organise a revictualling and refreshment 
station on the Cape peninsula for the benefit of ships on 
their way to and from the East Indies. 

Despite the terrible hardships and dangers to which the 
commander of this expedition, Jan van Biebeek, and his 
followers were subjected (and as late as 1694 cattle were 
killed by lions within sight of Cape Town Castle), in less 
than five years after the commencement of operations a 
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4 THE FIRST ANNEXATION 

large hospital had been completed; friendly relations had 
been established with the natives, from whom cattle were 
purchased for the supply of the Dutch East India Company's 
vessels vnth fresh meat ; and gardens had been laid out for 
the provision of fruit and vegetables. A school was then 
organised, and not long afterwards the children of the 
settlement received as good an education as was obtainable 
at that time in Europe. 

The white population in 1657 consisted of 134 persons. 
Twenty years later it was increased by the arrival of a 
numb^ of Dutch families, whose present-day descendants — 
VTith names such as Pretorius, Bezuidenhout, Steijn, Botha, 
Potgieter, Wessels, Scheepers, Smit — are to be met with 
in all parts of the South African continent. Between the 
years 1688 and 1690, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a considerable number of French Huguenot 
refugees wefe assisted by the Company in Holland to 
emigrate to'lhe Cape. Looking through a list of their 
names, one'^nds many that were destined to become 
famous in the history of the Boer people : Joubert, Marais, 
Fouch6, le Boux, du Plessis, de Villiers, du Pr6, Betif , are 
among them. Add other names, such as Ejruger and Smuts, 
that appear in the roll-call of 1691; de Wet, in 1695; 
Brand, in 1696 ; Cronj6, first noticed as Crosnier, in 1698 ; 
and Uijs, 1704 ; and with those already mentioned, there is 
suggested at once the whole story of South Africa's conversion 
from a wildemesi; into a habitable land. 

This was the stock from which, vnth many valuable 
additions, chiefly Gtorman, the Africander people have 
sprung.* No one can deny that it is good blood. The 
French Huguenots had proved their stamina by resisting 
the most despotic and powerful monarch in Europe, and 
by abandoning their homes and property and friends for 
the sake of their religious convictions. They had been 

* See de Villiers' GeilaehtiregUter and Oolenbrander's Afkomt der Boermi. 
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persecuted bitterly, but they had been tme to their faith. 
The Dutch were the offspring of men who had struggled 
for eighty yeaors against the tyranny of Philip of Spain; 
who had faced overwhelming odds, and all the tortures 
of the Inquisition, for religious and national freedom. 
Quite recently, in 1672 and the years following, under 
William of Orange, they had opposed successfully the 
combined attack of the Kings of France and England. 
It will be remembered that in this last struggle the dykes 
were opened and the boundaries of the lowlands of Holland 
were laid under water to save them from occupation by 
the enemy; further, that it was proposed to move the 
entire population to some foreign land, as a last resource 
and in preference to subjection. It needed a combination 
of elements such as these, of French and. of Dutch, with 
the later addition of German, the one fortifying the other, 
to do what the Boers have done in South Afrioi. 

As the Dutch inhabitants by far outnumbered those of 
other origin, intermarriage inevitably produced a Dutch- 
speaking conmiunity. The French Huguenots were no 
exception to the rule.* Those of the second generation 
were Dutch in all but name. There was, however, no 
prohibition of the use of the French language, as some 
vmters have pretended. Its use, so far from having been 
prohibited, was allowed both in the schools and in the 
churches, and in documents addressed to the Government. 
Not until the French settlers had lived at the Gape for 
twenty years, and had become thoroughly familiar vnth 
Dutch, was it made obligatory to address the Government, 
by letter, in the official language of the country.! 

* According to Golenbrander (p. 109), only 123 of those bearing French 
names had desoendants between the years 1688 and 1717. 

t Theal, toI. i. pp. 890, 416. This reference is to the monumental History 
of South Africa (ftom 1486-1872), by Dr. G. Mc Gall Theal, at one time keeper 
of the Archives of the Gape of Good Hope. Natorallv, Bir. Theal's sympathies are 
?eiy far from being Inimical to Great Britain, bat he is acknowledged by every 
responsible critic to have been impartial in his recital of the *' ancient '' history 
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Every year a few more families arrived from the Nether- 
lands. In 1691 the population amomited to over a thousand, 
farms being scattered beyond the limits of the Cape 
peninsula as far north as the present town of Wellington. 
Three terrible outbreaks of smallpox, in 1713, 1755, and 
1767, almost exterminated the native Hottentots and by 
no means spared the white population. But the Colony 
continued to grow, the census returns for 1754 showing 
the number of white people to have been about 6,000, 
while those for the year 1791 show a total of considerably 
over 14,000. 

The British Qovemment first appeared upon the scene 
in an official capacity in 1781. In December, 1780, dis- 
covering that certain Amsterdam merchants had been 
furnishing aid to the rebellious colonists in North America, 
they had declared war against Holland and — in view of 
the importance which British India was then acquiring, 
and of the value of the Cape as the best half-way house 
to India — ^had fitted out a fleet for the purpose of capturing 
Dutch South Africa. This plan having become known, 
France, as the ally of the Netherlands, sent a fleet in 
advance of the English and landed troops for the defence 
of the Colony. When the English squadron arrived not 
long afterwards it was deemed inexpedient to approach 
Cape Town ; so the invading force seized some merchant- 
vessels in Saldanha Bay and then withdrew. The 
conclusion of peace, in 1784, prevented any further 
aggression. 

During all these years there had been Governors neither 
much better nor worse than those met with at that time 
in colonies everywhere. This, at least, must be said for 
the directors of the Dutch East India Company, that, 

of South Africa. Bo far as the present writer knows, there is no other English 
exponent of Boath African history who has had similar opportunities for 
independent investigation or who has devoted so many years to oonsoientioaa 
researoh. 
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"given a certain system, they meant to govern v^ell."* 
Generally speaking, also, it has been recognised, even by 
English critics, that "instead of asking why the Dutch 
did not do more, we should rather wonder that they did 
so much. . . . Not a little was done, and what was done 
has stood the test of time " (Lucas, voL iv. pp. 26, 34). 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the wars that had recently convulsed Europe, the 
Dutch East India Company, after many years of immense 
prosperity, found itself on the verge of bankruptcy. To 
bring its expenditure within the bounds of its receipts, 
measures were adopted at the Cape that gave intense 
dissatisfaction to the Colonists. The Bepublican move- 
ments in France and in America, of which they had heard 
a good deal, had influenced them greatly, and the existence 
of a democratic party in the Netherlands further encouraged 
them to resist what they considered an interference with 
their rights. 

So in 1795 the burghers (citizens) of the Graaff-Beinet 
district practically threw off all allegiance to the Dutch 
East India Company, forming what they called a " National " 
party on the basis of self-government without interference 
by the officials nominated in Holland. Their example was 
followed by the burghers of Swellendam. 

In the Netherlands, opposed to the democratic party which 
allied itself with France, was the Orange party, under Prince 
William, allied with Britain and Prussia. When war between 
France and Britain again broke out, and a French army, 
toward the end of 1794, entered Holland and was welcomed 
by a large majority of the people, the Prince of Orange, on 
January 18, 1796, was obliged to take refuge in England. 
The Dutch States-General then issued a proclamation 
(March 4, 1795) absolving all persons in the Netherlands 

* hwsBBy ToL It. p. 76. Mr. Looas has been eaid io give more faithfolly 
than any other writer the point of view of the English Oolonial Office. 
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and its dependencies from their oath of obedience to the 
Prince, This naturally accentuated the differences between 
the East India Company's officials in South Africa and the 
Gape Colonists, for the former were ardent supporters of the 
House of Orange, while the latter were democrats and 
looked upon the French as their allies. 

The result was that when an English fleet anchored in 
Simon's Bay in June, 1795, and demanded the surrender of 
the Cape in the name of the Prince of Orange and on his 
behalf,* the opposition of the Commissioner-General, A. J. 
Sluysken, and of the officers commanding the regulars, was 
purely nominal. The burghers offered a determined resist- 
ance, but as they were under the command of a Colonel of 
regulars, and felt that every order given was a step in their 
own betrayal, they soon abandoned the defence of Cape 
Town and retired to the up-country districts. Terms of 
capitulation were then arranged between Vice- Admiral Sir 
George Keith Elphinstone, General Craig, and General Sir 
Alured Clarke, on behalf of Great Britain, and Conmiis- 
sioner Sluysken and the Council of Policy on behalf of 
the Dutch East India Company, and were signed on Sep- 
tember 15 and 16, 1795. 

* The Prinoe.of Orange wrote to the Governor of the Cape ** ordering him to 
admit into the Colony any forces which dioold be sent by the British GoTem- 
ment, *to consider them as troops and ships of a power in friendship and 
alliance with their High Mightinesses the States-General, and who come to 
protect the Colony against an invasion of the French * " HJucas, vol. iv. p. 98). 
But the Prince of Orange issued this order only after havmg received from the 
King of England the following formal assurance (Februarv, 1795) : '* His 
Britannic Majesty having proposed to His Serene Highness the Prince Stadt- 
holder to order Uie commanders of the fortresses, troops and ships belonging to 
the Bepublic of the United Provinces, to place themselves under the protection 
of His Majesty, in view of the circumstances in which the Republic is placed by 
the occupation of the province of Holland by a hostile force, His Bfajesty under- 
takes, in the most formal manner, that he will hold in trust every vesscd, 
fortress or place whatsoever which may place itself under^ his protection in 
consequence of the said order, and that he will restore them to the Bepublic of 
the United Provinces, as soon as His Bfajes^ and the Bepublic shall be at peace 
with France, and [as soon as] the independence of the Bepublic and its legiti- 
mate constitution, guaranteed by His Bfajesty in 1788, shall be assured" 
ReparU of the Hiitoricdl M88. Cammiuion, 0. 9470 of 1899, vol. iiL p. 26). 
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The burghers now found themselves in a position of great 
difficulty. They were not inclined to submit, but the 
military stores of the Colony were in Cape Town and had 
been surrendered by the representatives of the Company. 
Without ammunition, or with so little that resistance could 
last only for a few dajrs, they retired to their farms, declar- 
ing, however, that they considered themselves in no way 
bound by the acts of Commissioner Sluysken. 

In these circumstances, to quote Mr. Theal, "every 
possible effort to soothe the Colonists was made by the 
English commanders" (Theal, vol. iii. p. 1). Many of 
the Dutch civil servants were retained in authority; and 
a proclamation was issued by Clarke, Elphinstone, and 
Craig announcing that : 

* The monopolies and oppressionB hitherto practised for the benefit of 
the India Company are at an end. A free internal trade and market 
takes place from this day ; every man may bny of whom he pleases, sell 
to whom he pleases, employ whom he pleases, and come and go when 
and where he chooses by land or water' {Eeoords, voL i. p. 182; 
September 18, 1705). 

The statement was repeated that the Cape had been 
taken simply " under the protection " of the British king, 
and officials who wished to serve the new Government were 
required to take an oath to discharge their duties faithfully 
only " so long as they shall enjoy the Benefit of the King's 
protection or receive salary or other Emoluments for their 
services" (September 22, 1795).* 

After some delay, on these easy conditions the burghers 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Town submitted. Those in 
the district of Graaft-Beinet, who had their own small store 
of anmiunition, and who considered themselves a separate 
community, held out for more than a year. Then, just as 
soon as fair promises and easy conditions had won the day 

* Recardif rol. L pp. 158, 154 ; and see Laoas, vol. iv. p. 96. 
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and opposition had finally collapsed, the British Ministry 
gave up all pretence of holding the Gape in trust for the 
Prince of Orange until his restoration to the Stadtholdership 
of the Netherlands, and declared their intention to retain it 
in perpetuity. (Lucas, vol. iv. p. 96.) Every other pro- 
mise made by General Craig and his colleagues was as 
lightly broken. 

' The fanners had no more liberty of buying and selling than ihey had 
under the East Indian Company. . . . The Goyemmeni permitted no 
provisions of any kind to be exported without Mpedel leave from the 
Secretary's office.' * 

A new and more stringent oath of allegiance was required 
to be taken, not merely by officials, but also by burghers. 
Those who demurred were threatened, by name, with 
banishment, and in the case of persistent obduracy were 
actually banished. (Becords, vol. ii. pp. 92, 108, 278.) 
" There certainly never was a period in the history of the 
Cape Colony when there was less freedom of speech than 
during the administration of the Earl of Macartney," who 
was appointed Governor in succession to General Craig. 

Mr. Theal excuses much of Lord Macartney's procedure 
on the ground that the burghers were strongly imbued with 
republicanism, while the Governor was a Tory and regarded 
" republican principles with something like horror/' This, 
however, would have been poor consolation for the sufferers, 
for their grievance was that practically every promise made 
by the British on arriving in the country had been broken. 

After eighteen months' service Lord Macartney retired 
(November, 1798). Whereupon the authorities in London 
granted him a pension of £2,000 a year— out of the revenue 
of Cape Colony ! {Becords, vol. ii. p. 436.) He was suc- 

* Theal, toI. iii p. 32 (Ist edition) ; and see Recordit vol. ii. p. 48, for General 
Grain's Proclamation of January 80, 1797, prohibiting the export of com, floor, 
andbiBonit. 
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ceeded by Sir Qeorge Tonge, xmder whose auspices matters 
went from bad to worse. An inquiry was ordered, and 
"a system of corruption" was brought to light, "without 
parallel even in the very worst days of the rule of the East 
India Company." * 

The farmers became so dissatisfied that those in the 
district of GraaflF-Reinet rose in rebellion (1799). They 
were induced to surrender without much difl&culty, as they 
misunderstood the terms offered by the General in com- 
mand of the British forces and imagined that they were to 
be pardoned. (Theal, vol. iii. pp. 45-49 and 6a-65.) Not 
many months afterwards they discovered their mistake : 
two of them were sentenced to death, ten to banishment 
from the Colony for life, and others to various terms of 
banishment or imprisonment. (Becords, vol. iii. p. 270- 
295.) A schoolmaster, also implicated in the rising, was 
sentenced to be publicly flogged and banished — a sentence 
which was carried out immediately. Sir George Yonge, the 
(Governor, undertaking on his own responsibility to increase 
its severity by directing the delinquent to be sent as a 
convict to Botany Bay.t The other sentences having been 
referred to the Secretary of State, this gentleman — evidently 
no believer in conciliation — ordered that they were to be 
given eflEect. But the Acting-Governor, after Sir Gteorge 
Yonge's departure, delayed matters until finally, when the 
British withdrew from the Cape in 1803, the prisoners, with 
the exception of one who had died in confinement, were 
handed over to the Dutch Commissioners and were released. 

But the Secretary of State's firmness, as it probably was 
called^ had not produced the desired effect. Two years 
before the Dutch re-occupied the Colony, and while the 
fate of the prisoners was still doubtful, there was another 

• And see also Lnoas, toL iv. p. 96. 

t Becordi, toI. iU. pp. 800, 871 ; vol W. p. 124. It is unoerUin whether the 
HtftftlmiwrtfT arriTed in Botany Bay or esoaped to Holland. 
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insurrection in the Graaff-Beinet district. The farmers had 
much to complain of. To them it seemed "as if justice, 
as well as order, had fled from the land." The natives 
robbed them of their cattle, and the British authorities 
would neither protect the owners nor allow them to protect 
themselves. Then the church in Graaff-Beinet was used as 
a barrack for a regiment of Hottentots, and when the 
fanners protested against this as an outrage, they could 
obtain no redress. But the chief cause of the insurrection 
was the unpopularity of the magistrate who had been placed 
in charge of the disbrict.* As soon as this official had been 
removed, and the insurgents had been promised an inquiry 
into their grievances, and a full and free pardon if they 
would return to their allegiance, the outbreak subsided. 

Shortly after this, information was received at Cape Town 
that France and England had signed preliminary articles of 
peace, which provided for the restoration of the Colony, not 
to the Prince of Orange, but to the Batavian Bepublic, 
as the United Netherlands were now called. The Peace 
of Amiens (March, 1802) confirmed this agreement, and 
on the 20th of February, 1803, Cape Colony was handed 
over formally, amidst great rejoicing, to the Batavian 
Conmiissioners. 

In less than three months from the day of thanksgiving 
which had been observed for the restoration of the Colony 
to the Dutch, war again broke out between France and 
England, and, owing to the close alliance between France 
and the Batavian Bepublic, the Cape was threatened at 
once with another invasion. In spite of constant anxiety 
on this score, much was done during the brief rule of 
the Batavian Government to improve the condition of the 
Colony. 

Both Commissioner de Mist, who remained in the Cape 

* For the magistrate's defence, see his '* ProTisional Jastifioation " in the 
Beeardi, vol. iy. pp. 288-839. 
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only until September, 1804, and Qovemor-General Janssens, 
who at first exercised authority jointly with de Mist, and 
subsequently alone, were honest and capable administrators. 
^'They spared no pains to promote the interests of the 
residents in the Colony, white and coloured alike *' (Lucas, 
YoL iv. p. 101). Before three years had passed, an ordinance 
had been issued granting full religious toleration; a com- 
mission had been appointed to make improvements in 
agriculture and stock-breeding; a postal service had been 
organised between Cape Town and the inland villages ; the 
marriage law had been simplified ; the civil service had been 
improved by the addition of new magistracies, and the 
courts of law had been remodelled. 

But Dutch administration was brought to a summary 
end. In January, 1806, a British fleet of sixty-one vessels, 
with a large military force, arrived off Cape Town. For 
some time previously General Janssens had known that 
resistance would be hopeless. Most of the soldiers in his 
command had been withdrawn for service in Europe or in 
the East Indies, and, during those three years of suspense 
since the outbreak of war, with a frontier threatened 
unceasingly by marauding natives, it had been impossible 
to keep in Cape Town the number of burghers required for 
its defence. Still, with the small force at his disposal, the 
Gteneral did what he could to avoid unconditional surrender. 
After a sharp skirmish at Blueberg had been won by the 
British, he retired into the interior, and from there succeeded 
in arranging satisfactory terms of capitulation, including 
a provision that : 

*The burghers and inhabitants shall preserve all their rights and 
priyflegea which they have enjoyed hitherto; Publio Worship, as at 
present in use, shall also be maintained without alteration' (Pro- 
danuUionSt etc., p. 2). 

From that day to this the Colony of the Cape of Good 
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Hope has been a possession of the British Grown ; for in 
1814, the Prince of Orange, who had been received by all 
parties in the Netherlands as their sovereign, was forced 
by the British Government, his ally, to enter into a Treaty 
and a Convention at London (August 13, 1814), in which 
it was agreed finally that Great Briij^ was to retain 
possession of Cape Colony. 

These agreements were expressed purposely in terms 
which gave rise to the impression that the Dutch Prince 
sold the Cape for a consideration of several million pounds ; 
and that he did so has been stated ever since, practically by 
all English writers on the subject. Such accounts of the 
transaction, however, are entirely misleading. Neither 
Holland nor the Prince received one penny in exchange for 
South Africa. * 

The burghers, unfortunately, did not know the facts. 
They heard and accepted the statements which were circu- 
lated at the time, and they imagined that they had been 
grossly betrayed. This made their position a cruel ona 
They had bitter memories of the earlier British occupation, 
vnth its record of broken pledges and harsh treatment 
(harsh in their view, in any case). Until this Treaty had 
been signed, they had not ceased hoping that their country 
would be restored again to the Government of the Nether- 
lands. Naturally, when they heard that without their 
knowledge or consent Cape Colony had been '' sold " to a 
nation which they had always regarded with hostility, t they 
felt, not only that their allegiance to William of Orange 
had been severed for ever, but that it was impossible to 
recognise his right to transfer their allegiance to another. 
It is doubtful, however, if they would in any circumstances 

* See the Note at the end of this Ohapter. 

t Oaptain B. Peroiyal, writing in 1808, declared that <* an Englishman will 
be surprised at the aversion, an^ even the hatred which the Datch seem to 
' entertain towards ns " (quoted by Dr. Euyper from An Account of the Caps 
of Good Hope, p. 806). 
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have recognised such a right ; and it is still more doubtful 
if even an understanding of the Dutch Prince's motives 
would have altered their attitude toward the King and 
GK>vemment of Great Britain.* 

That attitude, as will be seen in the next chapter, was 
far from improved by the violation, soon after signature, 
of the terms of capitulation obtained by General Janssens 
for the especial benefit of the *' burghers and inhabitants." 



NOTE.— THE PASSING OF CAPE COLONY FROM HOLLAND 
TO ENGLAND. 

It has been stated in the text already that the terms of 
the Treaty of London, which with its separate and secret 
articles was signed on August 13, 1814, t created the 
impression that the Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands 
was to receive from England a sum of from three to six 
million pounds as compensation for the retention by the 
British Crown of Cape Colony ; and that that is the version 
of the proceeding that has been accepted by all English and 
by most other historians. 

The facts, which differ widely from such a view, are as 
follows : I 

* In an ftrtide on ** England and the Transvaal " in The North American 
Beview for Jannary, 1900, Earl Orey gives the following extraordinary version of 
the events related above : " During the Napoleonio wars, at a time when Holland 
was a province of France, the Colony [of the OapeJ was captured by British arms ; 
and so well pleased were the Gape Dutchmen with the onange ot (Government, 
British rule oeing found by them to be less onerous and harassing than that of 
their own people, that, when the pcAce of 1814 was oonduded, the Colony 
became, with the general consent of its white inhabitants [the italics are not 
Earl Grey*s], a permanent possession of Great Britain " 1 

t See de Martens' Nouveau Recetdl de TraitSs, 1818, Tome II. p. 57. 

I Compare Professor Heeres' very valuable contributions on this subject. 
The first was delivered as a lecture before the Maatschappij van Nederlands^e 
Letterkunde in the year 1896, and was issued afterwards as a pamphlet 
under the title. Did HoUand uU the Cape t The second was read before tiie 
Indische Genootschap, in October, 1901, under the title, The Passing of Cape 
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From the first it had been evident that the British 
Government had decided to retain the Cape at all costs. 

That the leaders of the Dutch nation had seen through 
the plan of the British is well shown in a despatch addressed 
by one of them, Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp, to Fagel, the 
adviser and afterwards the Ambassador in London of the 
Prince of Orange (November 28, 1813) : 

' It is . . . my duty to make known to England what my oountry 
expects of her: that is, the prompt and unreserved restitution of the 
colonies in the three hemispheres. 

' We will nnite oarselyes to England with indissoluble ties ; we wiU 
be wholly her friend : but we have the utmost confidence that she will 
retain nothing which belongs to us.' * 

Such was the attitude of the Dutch. Their claim was, 
to quote the words of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
van Nagell, " to have their colonies restored to them." 

The English, however, would not discuss the question at 
all. Holland was terribly impoverished as a result of her 
long wars, and her fleet had been destroyed. So, although 
the Prince of Orange was England's ally, it seemed to the 
British Government that this was no occasion for discussion 
or negotiation, but for dictation, and for such emphatic 
dictation that van Nagell, in a memorandum to the Dutch 
Prince, complained that it was impossible " to put up with 
such a tone." t 

** It is for us to judge ... to restore or to keep," I as 
Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Foreign AfEedrs, 
expressed it to Fagel. The request of the Dutch to have 

Colony from Holland to England. The third, under praotioally the same title, 
was published in De Nederland$che Spectator, No. 26, of 1905. In this article, 
written as the result of further researches, Professor Heeres confirms the 
conclusions which he had pat forward previously. 

* F. van Hogendorp, Oythert Karel van Hogendorp in 1813 (the Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1876), p. 21. 

t Heeres, Ut Lecture, p. 40. 

I Ibid., p. 39. 
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what had been theirs restored to them was stigmatised as an 
" exorbitant demand/' and in place of meeting fact with fact 
and argument with argument it was considered a sufficiently 
crashing rejoinder to speak of '' the colonial pretensions of 
HoUand."* 

Instead, therefore, of the Treaty being the outcome of 
negotiations, it was based upon what, in the words of 
van Nagell's memorandum to the Prince, *' almost amounted 
to a Proclamation [by the British Minister] to the effect 
that ' this part of the Dutch Colonies I keep ; that part I 
give back.' " 

The Treaty itself was in character with the negotiations 
which preceded it. It was not what it purported to be. It 
set forth that in consideration of a sum of £6,000,000 to be 
paid by England^ Holland would transfer to the British 
Grown certain of her colonies, including the Gape. Actually, 
however, the d£6,000,000 were not to be paid to HoUcmdy 
and the cession of these colonies was made in considera- 
tion, chiefly, of the impossibility of resisting England's 
demands, f 

According to the terms of the Treaty, the £6,000,000 were 
to be devoted to three purposes : 

(a) One million pounds were to go to Sweden as com- 
pensation for the cession of one of her colonies to France. 

(6) Two millions were to be spent on the construction of 
fortifications near the north-eastern frontier of France. 

(c) A maximum of £3,000,000 was set aside to defray 
''further expenses . • . with a view to consolidating and 
establishing finally in a satisfactory manner the union of 

* Lord Oasaereagh to the British Minister at the Hague, dated July 14, 1814. 
See Tan Derenter, pp. 36-88. 

t Prafessor HeereSi^ter delivering his leotores of 1896 and 1901, disoovered 
a letter from Prinoe William to Fagel, dated Jnly 9, 1814. In it the Prinoe 
iajs: '*From the oorreapondenoe with Mr. van Nagdl yon will readily be 
eonvinoed of the painful position in which we are placed. We know perfectly 
weU what onr position is, and that the earthen pot cannot resist the pot en 
Iron " (see the article by Professor Heeree in Be Nederland$che Spectator), 

3 
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Belginm with Holland, under the role of the House of 
Orange." * 

But this third clause was inserted so as to conceal an 
agreement with Bussia, which was at first kept secret, and 
which was only embodied subsequently in a treaty. This 
treaty, to which England, Bussia, and Holland were parties, 
was signed on May 19, 1815. t It provided that Bussia 
was to receive directly from England a sum of J62,000,000 
(twenty-five miUion guilders) to enable her to pay off a loan 
which she had contracted some years before. England 
vnshed to stifle Bussia's opposition to her European policy, 
and she made this payment in order to attain that end. 

None of this money was to go to the Dutch Government. 
In each case it was paid to the third parties specified, and 
vnthout benefit to the Dutch Treasury. 

Nor were the purposes to which the money was devoted 
of interest exclusively to Holland. They were international 
purposes, and the interests affected were European primarily, 
and Dutch in one case only secondarily, and in the two other 
cases remotely. 

But now arises the question why such pains were taken 
to create a false impression publicly. The reason was that 
the £6,000,000 had to be obtained from the British Parlia- 
ment. Cabinet Ministers thought it necessary to show some 
tangible return for the large sum to be expended; they 
realised, in the words of Lord Oastlereagh (July 80, 1814), 
the necessity '^of having something to hold forth to the 
public.'' I They could not at first reveal the terms of the 
secret agreement with Bussia. Nor could they explain that 



* It shoold, perhaps, be explained that the Datoh peq^le in no wav deaired 
jiion with Belgiom. Union was insisted upon as an outcome of that anti- 
Frenoh policy of which Great Britain was the leader. To cite van Hogendorp's 



private memoirs, written in 1817, bat pablished only in 1901 : *^he Great 
Powers have arranged the onion of the Net 



Powers have arranged the onion of the Netherlands rBelgimn with Holland] in 
order to secure the balance against France ; and for that reason we were obliged 
to pnt op with it** (Qid$ Magaiine of 1901). 

t de Martens, p. 275. 

1 Heeres. Snd Leetwri, p. 183. 
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both Bossia and Sweden would have vetoed the general 
i^greement — would, in short, have upset "the concert of 
Europe *' — ^if pecuniary satisfaction had not been promised 
them. 

Nevertheless, the truth of the matter, at least so far as it 
need now be considered, was soon brought to light. In the 
British Parliament, not many months after these arrange- 
ments had been concluded. Ministers of the Crown were 
heckled to such effect that, as one of the last speakers 
dxuing the debate on the subject, Mr. Baring, found himself 
in a position to observe, " the question had been put on a 
better footing hy the abandonment of the allegation that the 
purchase of the Colonies was the real ground for the vote " * 
— a remark which English historians appear to have 
overlooked. 

* Hansard, voL xz^. p. 756. 
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CHAPTEE II 

THE NATIVE QUESTION: 1811-1835 

THE total white population of Cape Colony in 1819, five 
years after the country had finally been acquired by 
Great Britain, amounted to nearly 43,000 persons. Of 
these but a very small proportion were British-bom, and 
of that proportion hardly any were to be met with beyond 
the narrow limits of the Cape peninsula.* But in 1820, 
after some years of distress among the labouring people in 
England, great efforts were made to encourage emigration 
to South Africa. Free passages were granted; land was 
given free of rent and taxes, and rations of food were to 
be issued until the settlers t became self-supporting. Nearly 
five thousand individuals of British birth were in this way 
induced to settle at the Cape. But after 1821 the rate of 
immigration resumed its normal proportions, so that the 
increase of English-speaking people continued to be small 
in comparison with the increase of the Dutch Colonists. 

Of the latter, in a letter marked private and confidential, 
which he addressed to the victorious commander of the 

* Aooording to Theal, vol. ii. p. 826 (edition of 1897), the Mood of the Cape 
Colonists in ** 1795 was probably a little lees than two-thirds Dutch, one sixth 
French, and the remainder of German and other nationalities." Bat Colon- 
brander, declaring that both Theal and himself base their calculations on the 
researches of de Villiers (in the QetlaehU-Regiiter), states that in 1806 the blood 
of the Cape Colonists was more than 50 per cent. Dutch, 27 per cent. 
German, 17 per cent. French, and about 5i per cent. Danish, Swedisn, Swiss, 
Belgian, etc. 

t By the Dutch they were always called ** setlaars." 

90 
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British forces in 1806, General Janssens had expressed 
an opinion based upon personal experience. 

'AUow me, Sir,' he had written, *to recommend to your pro- 
tection the inhabitants of this colony, whose happiness and welfare 
ever since I have been here were the chief objects of my care, and 
who condncted themsdves during that period to my highest satisfaction. 
Give no credit in this respect . ... to the enemies of the inhabitants. 
They have their faults, bnt these are more than compensated by good 
qualities. Through lenity, through marks of affection and benevolence, 
they may be conducted to any good.' * 

Unfortnnatelyy if a deliberate effort had been made 
to follow the reverse of General Janssens' recommendation, 
very little more could have been done to outrage the 
feelings and to alienate the confidence of the burghers 
during the thirty years following the second conquest of 
the Cape by the British. The events of those years * 
culminated in the Great Trek of 1836-1839, when thousands 
of Boer families abandoned their homes and property, and 
faced the most terrible hardships and dangers, simply to 
escape from British rule. It id a record of astonishing 
mistakes. One of the most bitter of the Boers' opponents, 
in a recent indictment (1900) of everybody and everything 
that is not both British and Jingo, finds it best to make 
a virtue of necessity and to admit that in those early days 

* Qnoted by Theal, yol. ill. p. 150. A British Governor, Sir Harry Smith, 
sinoe described as the first great ** Imperialist " to occupy that position, 
writing to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on March 26, 1849, said: 
** The character of the Dutch farmer is peculiar ; he is kind and hospitable, 
affectionate and grateful for kindness when really convinced of its sincerity ; 
inclined to be very religious, and entertaining the highest respect for the 
ministers of his church " (Blue Book No. 1860 of 1851, p. 2). And the opinions 
thus expressed at the begmning and in the middle of the century were more 
than confirmed at its close ; for another British Governor, Sir George Grey, 
who had been the first to advocate South African Federation (in 1858 ; see 
HoUeno, vol. i. p. 820), was asked during an interview, which was published 
in the Humanitarian of April, 1896—" Then, to avoid controversial topics and 
to sum up the whole matter. Sir (George, you think highly of the Boers?*' 
'* I have lived among many nations and in many countries," said the venerable 
statesman, " and I may with all truth say this : I knoto no people richer in 
public and in private virtuee than the Boere,** 
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"the Boers stood up for fair treatment, and fonght the 
cause, not of Boers alone, but of all Colonists."* 

The story of Slachter's Nek (1815) well illustrates the 
attitude which the majority of EngUsh officials assumed 
towards the farmers. A party of Hottentots was sent to 
arrest a farmer, Bezuidenhout by name, on a charge of 
ill-treating a coloured servant. Bezuidenhout refused to 
surrender, resisted arrest, and was shot dead. At his 
funeral, a brother of the deceased declared that at all 
costs the Hottentot corps must be expelled from the 
neighbourhood and punished for the outrage which had 
been committed. Others present expressed their approval, 
and proceeded to plan an insurrection. 

The movement was abortive. Only about fifty men took 
any part in it, for the majority of the farmers refused to 
support and many of them helped to suppress it. There 
were but two casualties — the second Bezuidenhout, and 
a Hottentot whom he shot when a large party of them tried 
to arrest him. The other insurgents surrendered at a place 
called Slachter's Nek to a force consisting of a commando 
of burghers and some forty dragoons. They were sent to 
Uitenhage for trial Six of them were condemned to be 
hung ; one *' to be made fast by a rope round the neck 
to the gallows, and exposed to public view, and, together 
with the other Prisoners ... to witness the execution," 
and then to be banished from the Colony for life ; the rest 
to various punishments, from banishment to short terms 
of imprisonment.! 

No blood had been shed by any of the prisoners, so it was 
generally imagined that the Governor would exercise his 
right of clemency and at least would reduce the sentence 
of death. ''It seemed to most people that something was 

* Rtzpatriok, p. 4, endorsing Ur. Theol. 

t Cape of Good Hope Archkoee: 8lachUr*$ Nek RehelUon^ 1815, edited hj 
H. C, Y, L^ibbrandt, p. 118, 
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due to the burghers who aided the goyemment, and who 
were afterwards horrified at the thought that they had 
helped to pursue their deluded conntrymen to death " 
(Theal, vol. iii. p. 238). But in the wisdom of the Governor 
it seemed necessary to crush the Dutch Colonists, not to 
win their affection : so with one exception the death 
sentences were carried out. On the scaffold, as soon as 
the drop fell, four of the ropes broke. The victims then 
rising to their feet uninjured, the crowd of onlookers, seeing 
in this incident an evidence of the will of Qod, appealed 
loudly for mercy — a prayer which the officer in command 
considered himself powerless to grant 

To this day the story of Slachter's Nek lives in the 
memory of the Boer people; for their memory is long, 
and the slate of their minds can be wiped clean only by 
the passage of centuries. Nevertheless, it was an event 
of minor consequence in comparison with others that led 
up to that turning-point in the history of South Africa — the 
Great Trek. 

The Great Trek or Exodus was caused fundamentally by 
the constant interference of British Secretaries of State in 
the local affairs of a continent six thousand miles beyond the 
range of their experience and comprehension. Doubtless 
their intentions were excellent; but in practice they 
theorised about the natives and theorised about the Dutch 
— ^basing their theories upon one-sided testimony — and then 
insisted that their resulting prejudices should be acted upon 
by their representatives in the Colony, at the expense, 
naturally, of the Colonists. Sometimes these representa- 
tives ventured to protest. More frequently, in conjunction 
with the superior official who had appointed them, they had 
determined upon a policy before arriving in South Africa ; 
and thereafter, in most cases, by reason of unexpected 
developments, they found it necessary to galvanise a some- 
what bewildered Cabinet in London into approval of the 
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policy preconceived by the responsible Secretary and 
themselves — ^an operation they performed by means of 
despatch "shockers." 

Successive Secretaries of State adopted a method of 
dealing with the blacks which alone would have compelled 
the border population to emigrate. And as this is a subject 
in regard to which there is still much misconception, 
resulting from the incessant repetition of statements 
derogatory to the Boers, which have been contradicted 
frequently but quite inefEectually, it is necessary to deal 
with it in detail. These statements were promulgated, 
in the first place, by some of the early missionaries. 

To-day, the inhabitants of South Africa, both English 
and Dutch, are practically united in their condemnation 
of early missionary methods.* But this unanimity is 

* Upon the results of snch mission- work, as it was oondnoted at that time of 
first experiment, Governor Janssens passes a very nnfavoorable judgment. 

<* I would pray the Board," he writes, ** to invite the Missionary Sodety of 
Rotterdam provisionally to oease sending missionaries hither. It is a pro- 
ceeding whioh seems, in a library, to be finer and more osefol than it really is. 
The missionaries do a considerable amount of mischief, and I try in vain to 
discover what good they do. By Uiem the savages are taught some words whioh 
they do not understand, and if the^ imagine that they understand them some- 
what, it is to draw wrong and noxious conclusions firom them. That man is 
created after God's image, makes the Hottentot doubt whether Providence 
resembles him or the white man. That all men are equal and are miserable 
sinners ; that we must honour God and His beloved Son, makes many of them 
believe that another authority — ^worldly authority — ^need not be acknowledged or 
respected, and that they must bear it as a great evil only. They often mumble 
the words about the redeeming blood of we Lamb, about the cleansing from 
sin, etc. But the attraction wmch the savages really find in the missionaries is 
that the latter distribute presents and allow their pupils to continue living in 
that complete idleness which these people so dearly love. They leave the 
farmers, or are prevented remaining wiUi them : they prefer, for their daily 
and sole work, to pray and to listen in idleness to a few hours' preaching." 

And in a letter of later date : 

« The American ship again brought a number of missionaries. They are 
about the only things the settlement does not lack. The missionaries are 
abhorred by many of the farmers because they make their families fanatic, and 
demoralise the savages, who, otherwise, are useful farm labourers. We are now 
much in need of the aflfeotion of the Boers, who are unfortunate enough already 
by reason of the unprecedented draught. It troubles me greatly that they 
should be irritated by the sight of so many missionaries wandering about 
the countiy." (Quoted by Colenbrander in the Nieuwe RotterdatMche Courant, 
August 7, 1900.) 
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confined, nnfortimately, to Sonth Africa, for there are 
people in England who remain nnconverted to the Boer 
view and who still repeat the false accusations of many 
years ago, in spite of their refatation by Governors and 
other British officials. 

It was in 1799 that the London Missionary Society 
commenced work in South Africa,* sending out the Bev. 
Dr. J. T. Yanderkemp as its leading representative. One of 
this gentleman's "maxims was that to secure the con- 
fidence of savages it was necessary to conform to such 
of their customs as were not sinful, and at a little later date 
this man, who had moved in refined circles in Europe, 
actually purchased a black slave girl, whom he married 
and lived with in a style hardly differing from that of people 
of her race " (Theal, vol. iii. p. 60). 

Dr. Yanderkemp set the fashion among the most influen- 
tial class of missionaries. There was another class, but it 
had little or no influence in England, for while the former 
spent whatever time was left over from religious instruction 
in political agitation, the latter abstained from this form of 
activity, and undertook to teach the natives the value of 
honest work and of cleanliness, devoting as much time to 
that as to instructing them in creeds and catechisms. This 
latter class has always been supported by the Dutch 
inhabitants, who have, indeed, maintained on similar lines 
many missions of their own.t The former class, on the 

* The first misaioiiary institation In South Africa was established by the 
Ghturoh of the Moravian Brethren in 1787. Its work was intermpted, tem- 
porarily, in 1748, bat was resumed permanently in 1792 (Bine Books, No. 584 
of 1880, p. 12 ; and No. 50 of 1885, pp. 2^-27). 

t Compare The Dutch Reformed Chweh and the Boen, a pamphlet issued by the 
BeVs. J. H. Hofmeyr, A. Moorrees, Andrew Murray, and others. We are tiiere 
reminded that as early as 1658, Pieter van der Stael, the brother-in-law of 
GkiTemor van Biebeek, ** opened a school for the instruction of the newly- 
imported slaYes," and that not long afterwards it was recorded that he ** had 
been zealous in trying to teach the Hottentots and slaves the Dutch language 
and &e principles of Christianity " (p. 20). In more recent times the membcurs 
of the Dutch Beformed Church have done more mission work than the local 
adherentB of any otiier Ghuroh in South Africa. 
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other hand, was supported chiefly by enthusiasts in 
England, whose generosity was stimulated by the most 
harrowing tales of Dutch brutality and by panegyrics in 
praise of the natives. 

These people in England were supplied with reports 
showing that the agents of the London Missionary and of 
kindred societies were baptizing hordes of blacks. But 
there was no one to urge upon their notice with similar 
interested persistence the result of investigations by British 
officials. For example, in a Report upon the Hottentot 
Population of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Missionary 
Institutions, of July, 1830, an earlier report of 1809, by 
Major Collins,* is cited in regard to the work of Dr. 
Yanderkemp's institution, which, at the time of Major 
Collins' visit, had already been established for seven years. 
(No. 50 of 1835, p. 49.) 

'' After describing the miserable aspect and condition of 
the village ... he [Major Collins] observed that there was 
no indication of any attempt to cultivate or to introduce any 
mechanical art, no change of habit or external appearance 
in the Hottentots." Out of the 600 persons then residing 
at the mission, there were " only 43 exercising any useful 
employment." Dr. Vanderkemp, continue the English (and 
strongly pro-missionary) Commissioners of 1830, " remained 
at Bethelsdorp [the name of this mission station] for some 
years, but without being able to effect any improvement in 
its condition " (No. 584 of 1830, p. 17). 

Such mission work was based upon the theory that the 
blacks needed nothing but baptism to make them shining 
lights among men. The Colonists and the more sensible 
among the missionaries knew quite well that baptism was 
not sufficient, and that it would require more than one 
generation of education and training before the majority of 
natives could be given even a veneer of civilisation. They 

* Major Collins' report Ib given in Blue Book No. 50, of 1836, pp. 84-51, 
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knew, of conrse, that there w^re exceptions to the rule ; but 
they knew also that among the Hottentots, for example, 
*' when the mother of a helpless infant died, the living child 
was buried with its parent, because no one would be at the 
trouble of nourishing it, and this was the customary method 
of ending its existence." They knew, again, that the South 
African Bushmen were even lower in the scale of civilisation 
than the Hottentots. Of the Bushman language it is stated 
that " in none of the dialects has any word for a numeral 
higher than three been discovered." Among them, " human 
life, even that of their nearest kindred, was sacrificed on the 
slightest provocation." * 

These were the only natives with whom the early Dutch 
settlers came into contact, the Hottentots in most cases 
seeking the protection of the Dutch against the constant 
depredations of the Bushmen. The Kaffirs were invaders 
from the north, and did not appear upon the scene until 
Cape Colony had been occupied for over a hundred years, t 
They were in many respects the superiors of the Hottentots, 
but differed among themselves as widely as do the people 
of Europe — although at that time all of them shared two 
peculiarities: they were without exception the most 
inveterate cattle thieves, and they showed a supreme 
disregard for the distinction between truth and falsehood, t 

* Theal, vol. i. p. 194; vol. ii. pp. 191, 198 (first edition). It should not be 
supposed, however, that ihe Boers viewed the degradation of the Bnshmen with 
inoUIerenoe. Qnite the reverse, for they had made heavy perscmal sacrifices in 
the hope of reforming them, as the Bev. Robert Moffat— after Livingstone, the 
best Imown of all the African missionaries — himself admitted. In his MuHonary 
Ldbown and 8eene$ in Southern AJrica (p. 4), he says : ** Many of Uie farmers 
made strennons efforts, and collected thonsands of cattle and sheep, which they 

S resented to the neighbouring Bushmen, hoping to induce them to settle, and 
ve bv breeding cattle ; butkthese efforts always failed." 
f For fmiher information in regard to the character of the natives and their 
treatment by the early Cape Colonists, see The Record ; or^ A Seriee of OfficiiU 
Paperi relative to the Condition and Treatment of the Native Tribee of South 
Africa^ 1838, compiled and translated by Lieut. D. Moodie. 

{ In the History of the Cape Colony, bv Messrs. Wilmot A Chase (p. 255), it 
is said that: ** The humane Sir John Cradock describes the Kaffirs as ' a race of 
beings deaf to every reasonable proposal (however beneficial to themselves), and 
who only seemed to exist for the annoyance of their neighbours.* " 
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All of which, while proyiding ample scope for missionary 
effort of the right kind, made it impossible for the vast 
majority of Colonists, whether of English or of Dutch 
origin, to adopt the yiews of the Eev, Dr. Vanderkemp and 
his spiritual successors. 

Circumstances did not tend to harmonise this conflict of 
opinion. On the contrary, as the missionaries lived with 
the natives, and in many cases adopted their habits and 
took native wives, it happened naturally that they felt 
called upon to justify the faith that was in them by 
unsparing criticism of those who did not think as they did ; 
and as their only white neighbours, in those days, were 
Boers, who were obliged to be constantly on the watch 
against cattle-lifting, it followed that missionaries and 
farmers often disagreed, the missionaries as the indiscrimi- 
nating champions of everything native, the farmers as 
believers in self- and in cattle-preservation and in law 
and order. 

In 1811, the Rev. James Bead, an assistant of Dr. 
Yanderkemp's, in a letter to the London Missionary 
Society, which was forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
declared that *' upwards of one hundred murders [of natives 
by Boers] have been brought to our knowledge in this 
small part of the Colony" [the district of Uitenhage].* 
The Secretary of State, the Earl of Liverpool, thereupon 
instructed the Governor to have these terrible allegations 
thoroughly investigated, and to see that *' exemplary 
punishment" was inflicted upon the perpetrators of any 
outrages.! 

There followed what is still known in South Africa as 
"The Black Circuit." Mr. Bead tried in vain to sub- 
stantiate his charges. Every story of cruelty for years past 
was raked up ; over a thousand witnesses were summoned ; 

• Records, ▼ol. iii. p. 126. 

t n>id., vol. viii. p. 188. The Bev. Mr. Bead's letter was dated January 9, 
1811 ; the Earl of Liverpoors to Sir John Gradock, August 9th of the same year. 
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the whole Colony was put into a state of commotion : and, 
in the end, ^'upwards of one hundred murders" were 
resolved into the indictment for murder of fifteen men and 
two women, against whom, said Judge Gloete, of Cape 
Colony, " not one single instance of murder was proved." * 
Bat the mischief had been dona As Mr. Theal says: 
" It was of no use telling the people that the trials had 
shown the missionaries to have been the dupes of idle 
storytellers." The Black Circuit was the culmination of 
years of slander, and the Boers, who knew that the 
missionaries had immense influence in England while they 
had none, foresaw the recurrence of similar treatment. 
And they foresaw rightly, as it turned out ; for in 1812 the 
Colony had been invaded by Kaffirs, and soon afterwards it 
was asserted loudly in England that the frontier farmers had 
cruelly ill-used the invaders both before and during the war. 
So another inquiry was called for, and in 1813, when 
Sir John Cradock, the Governor, made a tour of inspection, 
he carefully investigated these accusations, and, on his 
return to Cape Town, published his verdict by ''Government 
Advertisement " in the Qazette (January 7, 1814) : 

* Hjb Exoellenoy the Govemor has had the farther satisfaotion to 
i^prcyve of the good and unoffanding conduct of the inhabitants of the 
frontiers towards the Kaffir tribes, the faithless and unrelenting disturbers 
of the peaoe and prosperity of this Colony.' f 



* Gloete, p. 11. Judge Henry Cloete, LL.D., although not prejudiced 
•gainst the Boers, was both a deyoted personal friend of Sir (George Napier's 
and an ardent supporter of the British Gk>yeniment. He was sent as Special 
Oommissioner to Natal to superintend the orerthiow of tiie Boer Bepublio (see 
^/Vo, Ohapter IV.). 

t ProeUmcaioM. etc., p. 278. A later Govemcnr, Sir Bartle Frere, who was 
eertahily no friend of the Boers, in a despatch to the Secretary of State dated 
August 25, 1879, dealing with a letter from the Secretary of the Aboorigines 
Protection Sode^, remarked: *'It has been for many years the fashion to speiJc 
of the Dutch (Colonists as harsh masters of native labourers, and generally 
nufeeling in their relations with the natives. . • . As far as my observation 
goes, the treatment of native labourers by their Dutch masters is at least as well 
calculated to ensure their comfort, well-being, and their Gradual improvement 
in all respects as anything I have witnessed elsewhere^* (0. 3482, p. 212), 
And see tn/ra, footnote on p. 48. 
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Even this did not check tiie flood of malignant slander. 
It was the fate of the Boers to be '' Boers/' in any case not 
to be English, and then, as now, it was easier for people in 
England to believe whatever confirmed their preconceived 
prejudices than to sift evidence and to probe for facts. In 
1828 the Bev. Dr. Philip, who carried on the cause and the 
mission of Dr. Vanderkemp — 

* Published a work in two volumes entitled Besea/rohea in South 
Afriooy with the object of showing that the Hottentots and other 
coloured people in the Oolony were ordinarily subject to most unjust 
treatment. The book puts forth as facts mere theories concerning the 
Bushman race which are now known to be incorrect, the account given 
in it of a great commando against the Bushmen in 1774 was proved to 
be imaginative by Lieutenant Moodie's publication of the original 
documents from which it was professedly drawn, a strict investigation 
made by order of the Imperial Government into some of its charges 
showed them to be baseless, and the judges of the Supreme Court 
pronounced others libellous, yet so entirely did the work accord with the 
prejudices of a large class of people in England that it was received with 
great favour, and for many years was regarded as authoritative.' * 

English Commissioners were appointed by the Imperial 
Government to investigate the matter, and although, as 
already remarked (see supra, p. 26), their sympathies were 
strongly pro-missionary, they declared without qualification 
of any kind in their Report that : — 

* They [the Hottentots] are found to prefer the service of the Cape 
Boers to that of the English settlers.' f 

Certainly the Imperial Government of the day, when 
ordering an inquiry, had expected a different result ; but 
inquiry, in any case, was a more honest course than 
unquestioning and wholesale endorsement, which seems 
to be the modem official method of receiving books con- 

* Theal, vol. iii. p. 429. And see the supplement to Lieut. Moodie's Record^ 
entitled ReiviU of the PvhUcaHoni^ pp. 1-48. 

t No. 684 of 1830, p. 6. 
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ceived in the epirit of Philip's Besearches. The earlier 
agreed with the recent practice, however, in this respect — 
the opinions of partisans such as Dr. Philip were acted 
upon, even though, at that time, the statements contained 
in their books were made the subject of academic scrutiny. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that life was made well-nigh 
mtolerable for the Dutch farmers. They were subject to 
endless annoyances : to regulations, drawn up in London, 
to which it was impossible to conform ; to suspicion and to 
slander which it was useless to refute ; to constant cattle- 
raiding by the KaflBrs which they were not allowed eflfectually 
to resist. 

At last, in December, 1834, a raid by some fifteen to 
twenty thousand Kaffir warriors, in which a number of 
brmers were murdered and an immense amount of property 
was destroyed,* compelled the Governor, Major-General Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban, to take active steps for the protection 
of the Colony. He called upon the burghers to assist the 
few troops at his disposal, and after eight months* hard 
fighting, during which many Dutch Colonists lost their 
lives, he succeeded in driving the Kaffirs across the border 
and in compelling them to accept terms that seemed likely 
to ensure peace in the future. 

The dismay in South Africa can be imagined when, as 
soon as the result of the war was known in England, Lord 
Glenelg, the Secretary of State, at the instigation of Dr. 
Philip, of the London Missionary Society, not only expressed 
his disapproval of Sir Benjamin D'Urban's procedure, 
subsequently recalling him, but insisted upon a disastrous 
revision of the terms of peace : the dense jungles along the 

* Jodge doete (p. 71) giveB the damage done bj this raid ae 456 fannlioiuea 
totally destroyed ; 850 others partly pUlaged and gutted ; 5,715 horBes, 111,980 
head of homed eattle, 161,980 sheep taken and irreeoTerably lost,—** and by 
i^iieh," in the words of Sir Benjamin D'Urban's despatch to the Secretary of 
State (June 9, 1886), •< 7,000 of His Majesty's subjects were, in one week^ 
driTen to otter desUtution " (Mo. 508 of 1887, p. 69). 
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Piah River, until then a part of the Colony, were to be given 
to the Kaffirs, who would thus hold the unforcunate border- 
farmers absolutely at their mercy.* The Grovemor was not 
only indignant, but in his acknowledgment of these in- 
structions showed himself frankly contemptuous. Writing 
on March 23, 1836, to the Secretary of State, he said : 

It is my duty to obey the coxmnandB which your Lordship has 
eonyeyed to me, and I shall endeavour to do so wil^ as little mischief 
to the Ck>lony and to all concerned as may be compatible with that 
obedience . . .' (No. 508 of 1887, p. 19). 

Writing on another occasion to the same noble lord 
he said (June 9, 1836): 

* Tour Lordship in England may] be, and I cannot doubt is, disposed 
to regard with coolness and tranquility the fate of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of this Colony, and to think lightly of the dangers to which 
it is exposed from the savages upon its borders ' (No. 508. p. 08). 

And to the last, in spite of the Secretary of State's 
disapproval, and as a direct challenge of the dismissal 
which he must have known such language would provoke, 
he referred pointedly to the border-farmers as ''his Majesty's 
unoffending and greatly suffering subjects." t 

* The despatch of the Secretary of State, dated December 26» 1885, dis- 
ai^roTing of Sir B. D'Urban's procedure, is g^ven in No. 279, 1886, pp. 59-78 ; 
the despatch dated May 1, 1837, finally reversing the teams of peaoe and 
diflmiBBing the Governor, is given in No. 508 of 1887, pp. 269-27a 

t No. 508, p. 295. 
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CHAPTER ni 

THE ABOLITION OP SLAVBBY : 1826-1834 

SIR BENJAMIN D'URBAN, who described those of 
the Boers who were leaving the Colony as "the 
flower of the frontier farmers " (No. 424 of 1851, p. 24), 
and as " a brave, patient, industrious, orderly, and religious 
people, the cultivators, the defenders, and the tax con- 
tributors of the country,'* attributed the Great Trek to the 
"insecurity of life and property occasioned by the recent 
measures, inadequate compensation for the loss of the 
slaves, and despair of obtaining recompense for the ruinous 
losses by the Kaffir invasion." * Of these causes, the chief 
was undoubtedly the ill-treatment of the Boers in connec- 
tion with the natives. 

The London Times, of January 12, 1839, referring to the 
news from the Cape, said that in view of the continued 
Kaffir depredations, and of the '' state of insecurity and 
want of protection for property, more or less also affecting 
the safety of persons"; and seeing that ''no, or inade- 
quate, means of prevention or defence is taken by the 
authorities " — 

' It is evident that the Oolomsts most find themselyes aggrieved and 
loee all oonfidenoe in the Gbveniment. In the shape of direct or indirect 



* Sir Benjamhi D'Urban to the Secretary of State, in a despatch dated 
July d9, 1887, quoted by Theal, vol iv. p. 170. 

4 * 88 
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taxation, protection is paid for and should not be withheld. It was to the 
distrust thns created towards the Government that the emigration of the 
Boers or farmers to Port Natal was owing, as, upon calculation, they felt 
or conceived themselves more secure in relying upon their own individual 
strength as a body to repel the inroads or depredations of the native 
tribes than in trusting to the authorities charged with and paid for the 
duty. But, in order not to be interfered with or shackled in their deter- 
mination by the local government, they found it necessary and considered 
it more advantageous even to submit to the severe losses consequent 
on abandoning cultivated farms and constructed dwellings for waste 
lands in an unknown wilderness by way of withdrawing themselves 
both from the jurisdiction and the burden of supporting local govern- 
ment.* 

It is trae, however, a& Sir Benjamin D'Urban said, that 
''inadequate compensation for the loss of the slaves/' or, 
rather, the momner in which slavery was abolished in the 
Colony, did strengthen the determination of the Boers to 
escape from British rule. The statement still made by some 
of their adversaries that the exodus was due to the ahoUtion 
of slavery, and to the desire of the farmers to re-establish 
it elsewhere, is, however, utterly false.* The figures are 
conclusive. Ninety-eight per cent, of those who left the 
Colony between 1836 and 1839 were from the Graaflf-Eeinet, 
Uitenhage, and other frontier districts, while only 16 per 
cent, of all the slaves in the Colony were owned in those 
districts. The remaining 2 per cent, of the emigrants went 

* When tiiis is not asserted openly, it is often insinuated in a way that 
makes the accusation even less honest than if it were in the form of a direct 
misstatement. Thus, the author of The Tranwcuil TrmihU^ in an extrava- 
gantly garbled retrospect of South African history, ignoring the events 
(including Slachter's Nek and the Black Oirouit) referred to in the preceding 
pages, remarks that *' after the Colony came under the British Gbvemment, 
some small grievances arose on eoclesiastioal questions, but no serious breach of 
harmony occurred between governors and governed till after the passing of the 
Negro Emancipation Act of 1884 " — ^with another page of insinuation to the 
same e£Fect, leaving the impression, of course, that it was the passing of that 
Act that first made the Boers discontented with British rule. In excuse for the 
omissions it may be pleaded that lack of space made it impossible to mention 
the more serious grievances and the very real *' breaches of harmonv " ; but in 
that case, if it were not done in order to create a false impression, why mention 
a momentary grievance of minor importance, and why, above all, deny that 
any serious breach of harmony occurred ? 
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from districts in which 28 per cent, of the slaves were to be 
found ; and from the Cape peninsula and Stellenbosch dis- 
tricts, in which 56 per cent, of all the slaves were owned, 
there was practically no emigration at all. 

" Every one desired the total extinction of slavery upon 
reasonable terms," says Mr. Theal, " but there was much 
diversity of view as to the manner in which it could best 
be effected." "There never was an attempt in South 
Africa to defend the system in theory" (Theal, vol. iv. 
pp. 67, 63). 

Nor was there the least desire on the part of the Boers 
who trekked from British territory to introduce slavery 
where they settled. As was stated subsequently in a letter 
to Sir Gteorge Napier from their Volksraad (Parliament) in 
Natal: "A long and sad experience has sufficiently con- 
vinced us of the injury, loss, and deamess of slave labour, 
so that neither slavery nor the slave trade will ever be 
permitted among us."* Indeed, one of the first acts of 
the emigrants, as early as 1837, had been to declare that 
slavery in any shape or form was illegal, t And when Sir 
Harry Smith, as Governor of Cape Colony, travelled in 
1848 from Cape Town to Natal, he reported to the Secretary 
of State: 

' I am happy to say that throughout my journey among the emigrants 
I saw ho appearance of slaves — ^much less any traffic m them — ^which has 
been erroneously alleged to exist. On the contrary, their farm-servants 
are few, and constantly being changed, their sons performing all menial 
offices. The Boers and natives, as far as my observation went, are 
everywhere on the best terms.'l 

Further, the Dutch, instead of being solely responsible for 

* In reply to a Proclamation bj Sir (}eorge Napier dated November 14, 1888, 
See Bird, vol. i. p. 421 ; and Stuart, p. 108. 

t Addresi to the Memberi of the AnH-Slavery and Aboriginei* Protection 
SodeHee vpcn the Nathe Quekion, by the Transn^ Deputation (1888), p. 10. 

\ In a despatch dated Febmary 10, 1848, in No. 980 of 1848, p. 212. 
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the existence of slavery in South Africa, had done much 
more than the British to discourage it.* 

< From 1796 to 1802 [the period of the first British oooupation] more 
[slaves] were imported than at any period of equal length before or 
since.' 

* Under the short Dutch administration from 1808 to 1805 measures 
were contemplated for putting an end to slavery. ... As early as 
April 11, 1808, it was made known in the Gaeette that untQ further 
notice the CK>vemment would not grant permission to import cargoes of 
slaves, and in point of fact it never did. . . . There can be no doubt 
whatever that if the Batavian (Government had remained in possession of 
the colony a couple of years longer every child bom thereafter would 
have been declared free.' t 

Nor were the statements circulated by interested persons, 
to the effect that the Dutch farmers made slavery peculiarly 
onerous, in the least degree warranted by the facts. 

On this point Mr. Lucas says : 

* It is pleasant, too, to record that slaves in South Africa were on the 
whole treated with comparative kindness ' (voL iv. p. 61). 

According to Mr. Theal : 

* With regard to the treatment of slaves in South Africa, all observers 
whose opinion is worthy of respect were agreed that in no other part of 
the world did bondage sit so lightly. . • • AU the English governors and 
officials of position who reported upon the subject were agreed in this. 
Their statements might be condensed into a sentence used by Lord 
Oharles Somerset in a despatch to Earl Bathurst : " No portion of the 
community is better of^ or happier perhaps, than the domestic slave in 
South Africa."' I 



* Aooording to Messrs. ^ramot and Ohase, <* the first slaves were brought [to 
the Cape] by the English" ; that is to say, by English slave-dealers (Hittory of 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope^ footnote to p. 114). 

t TheiO, vol. iv. pp. 61, 62. 

I Theal, voL iv. p. 62. This statement was made by Lord Charles Somerset, 
not in a despatch to Earl Bathurst, but in a Memorandum addressed to 
J. T. Bigge and Major Colebrooke, who were acting as Conmiissioners of Inquiry 
into the affairs of Cape Colony. The Memorandum was enclosed in a letter 
dated September 18, 1824 (Becorde, vol. xviii. p. 810). 
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An extraordinary sentence^ it is trae, and the responsibility 
for it most rest with Lord Charles Somerset, its author. 
But in any case, that slaves were treated better in Gape 
CSoIony than in certain other British possessions, such as the 
West Indies, may be inferred from the fact that in the days 
of Dutch rule ''nearly every one believed it his duty to 
have his slave children baptized, cuid hence those who were 
bom in this Colony usually became free," for the reason 
that no one who professed Christianity, and could speak the 
language of the country, could be retained in slavery (Theal, 
vol. i. p. 268). 

' Emandpation, indeed, became so conunon, that it was found 
necessary to lay down more than once that no slave should be set free 
without adequate security being given that he would not become a 
charge upon the public funds' (Lucas, vol. iv. p. 61). 

Naturally, where the Boers were concerned, facts had 
much less weight than racial prejudice. So in England the 
Dutch farmers were always accused of atrocious cruelty to 
their slaves, allegations to this effect being used freely in 
order to obtain support for the Emancipation Act. This Act 
was signed on August 28, 1833. 

Some years earlier, in 1826, there had been a meeting of 
the slave-holders of the district of Graaff-Beinet, at which 
" a resolution was unanimously adopted that in their opinion 
after a date to be fixed by Government all female children 
should be free at birth, in order that slavery might gradually 
cease." Another proposal was carried by a majority, that 
all male children bom after the same date should be free ; 
and these resolutions were '' generally accepted throughout 
the Colony as a reasonable basis for the extinction of 
slavery." * But the plan did not meet with the approval 

* Theal, vol. iy. p. 68. Judge doete (p. 44), in this ooxmection, showa that 
if the plan for aboliflhing slayery, snggeeted by the slaye-holders in Oape Golony. 
had been adopted, — '* gradaally and imperoeptibly, slayery woald haye ceaaea 
to exist in mne or ten years, at a saorifioe to Ghfeat Britain of some £70,000 
et £80,000 [only], paid oat in a series of years." 
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of the British Government, so, after considering the matter 
for many years, the members of the Imperial Parliament, 
with stories of Boer atrocities ringing in their ears, made up 
their minds to remove the growth of centuries in a day, 
" surgically." They at once voted twenty million pounds 
to compensate the owners in the nineteen slave colonies 
belonging to Great Britain, and declared, in the Act 
referred to, that after a certain date (December 1, 1834, in 
Gape Colony), slavery was to be aboUshed. 

It was claimed by the Abolitionists that Great Britain was 
not confiscating property, but was making an immense 
sacrifice in order to pay full compensation for the value of 
the slaves to be released. In Cape Colony, therefore, full 
compensation was expected. It was also supposed that, in 
view of the sudden Ub^ration of thousands of coloured people 
without means of support, a Vagrant Act would be passed 
for the protection of the white inhabitants. So the slave- 
owners looked forward to the day of emancipation with 
perfect serenity. 

Unfortunately, neither of these expectations was realised. 

In the first place, the value of the slaves in Cape Colony 
had been appraised by officials of the British Government at 
£3,041,290 ; and yet, out of the £20,000,000 that had been 
voted for compensation, only £1,247,401 was awarded to 
the Cape. 

When this intelligence reached South Africa, it " created 
a panic greater than any ever known" there before. 
'^ Succeeding mails brought information that the Imperial 
Government would not send the money to South Africa, but 
that each claim would ha/ve to be proved before conrnds- 
sioners in London, when the amount apportioned would be 
paid in three and a half per cent, stock." * What this 

* Theal, vol. iy. p. 77. This statement is so extraordinary that it seems 
advisable to add that no one who has inquired into its truth has disputed it 
(e/. Bryden and Cappon). 
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meant is difficult to realise to-day, for in 1835 the Cape was 
a small and a poor community, and the sudden confiscation 
of two million pounds' worth of property occasioned real 
misery. A large proportion of the slaves had been mort- 
gaged, and the bonds invariably covered all other posses- 
sions. The redemption of the bonds made it necessary to 
sell effects of all kinds at an enormous loss. Consequently, 
as in many cases slaves had been the only possession of 
widows and orphans, or of the old and feeble, numbers of 
such people were reduced to absolute destitution.* 

In the second place, to add to the confusion, the 
authorities in England, through the misleading representa- 
tions of Dr. Philip and other missionaries, refused their 
consent to a Vagrant Act; so the Colony was overrun by 
ex-slaves, who plundered the farmers everywhere. 

After such treatment as this, taken in conjunction with that 
which they experienced where the natives were concerned — 
which was by far the stronger irritant of the two — ^it is not 
surprising that many Boer families preferred to face the 
lions and savages of the wilderness to the north, rather than 
remain the victims of the unenlightened despotism of British 
Secretaries of State. Certain minor but long-standing 
grievances strengthened their determination to leave the 
Colony. Not one of the promises made to them had been 
kept. Just as the terms of Gteneral Craig's proclamation in 
1795 had been violated, so agsun the written undertaking 
that " the burghers and inhabitants shall preserve all their 
rights and privileges," obtained by General Janssensin 1806, 
at the time of the second capitulation, had been treated as 
so much waste paper. 

Within a few weeks after that undertaking had been 
signed, the British General in command issued a Proclama- 
tion (May 16, 1806) declaring that : 

* Judge Cloete (p. 47) says that in his own case, for a slave for which he had 
freqtienUy refused £600, he received ultimately in compensation only £48. 
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' In oonseqaence of the delay and inoonvenience that frequently oocnrs 
in the dispatch of the Pablio Business in this Settlement, owing to Letters 
and Official Papers being deliyered to the Lieut.-G«neral Commanding in 
Chief, in the Dutch Language, His Excellency has thought proper to 
direct that for the future no Letters, Memoriab, or any Official Papers will 
be received either at the Govemm^t House, or at the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, that are not accompanied by a Translation in the 
English Language ' {ProelamoHona, p. 25). 

For such translations the Dutch, of course, had to pay, 
and although the inhabitants of the '' Country Districts " 
were exempted from the general rule, the townspeople in 
any case resented the arbitrariness of a proceeding which 
made them foreigners in the land of their birth. 

A further step in the direction of violating the " rights 
and privileges '' which had been guaranteed, was taken in 
1818, when the Governor announced that he would " con- 
sider himself obliged in all future appointments [to Public 
Offices] . . . to make the possession of the English Language 
an indispensable condition " {Proclamations, p. 232). 

Next, in 1822, after the cession of the Cape, in spite of 
the fact that the Dutch-speaking inhabitants still out- 
numbered the British by about eight to one^ Lord Charles 
Somerset proclaimed "that the English language be 
exclusively used in all Judicial Acts and Proceedings, either 
in the Supreme or Liferior Courts of this Colony, from the 
1st day of January, of the Year of our Lord, 1827 " 
(ProcUzmations, p. 559). This debarred the Dutch farmers 
from serving on juries, and was naturally understood by 
them as a direct attack on their liberties. 

' Not long after this, in 1827-28, the distriot revenues were transferred 
to the Colonial Treasury, and the (Government took upon itself all the 
obligations of the boards of landdrost and heemraden [Local Boards with 
certain judicial powers]. Even the burgher Senate was abolished [the 
members of which, as was admitted by the British Commissioners of 
Inquiry in 1826, " have been recognised by the Gbvemment and regarded 
by the inhabitants of Gape Town, aa the organs of any general representa- 
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iion of their grievanoes " i"] , Ha reTennes were diTeried to the Treastiry, 
and the Gbyermnent thereafter carried ont nranioipal duties in Oape 
Town ' (Theal, voL iii. p. 417). 

It had been measures such as these that had first led the 
Boers to look for some way of escape from British authority. 
They knew that emigration would involve incalculable 
sacrifices, so they were slow to adopt such a course. But 
the events of 1834, and the action of the Secretary of State 
after the Kaffir invasion of 1835, made any sacrifice seem 
preferable to a tyranny that was doubly exasperating for 
being both constant in its action and uncertain in its 
direction. 

The result was that ''many thousands of substantial 
burghers/' who still had the means to move — ^and many had 
not, for the compensation promised them for their losses by 
the invasion was never paid — decided to trek, with their 
wives and children, and to seek new homes and liberty, t 

« No. 282 of 1827, p. 28. 

t So anzioiis were ih^ to escape from British mle that they sold their farms 
in the Colony for anything they woold fetch, in some cases exchanging them 
for nothing more than a waggon in which to remove their families. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GBBAT TBBK AND THB OVBBTHBOW OF THB NATAL 

RBPUBLio: 1836-1848 

" A BRA.VE, patient, induBtrions, orderly, and religious 
JOL people, the coltivatorB, the defenders, and the tax 
contributors of the country," "the flower of the frontier 
farmers," such, as already quoted, was Governor Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban's description of the Boers who were 
leaving the Colony. 

Only a few of the emigrants spoke English. Their lan- 
guage, says Mr. Theal, was "a dialect which our great 
Alfred would have understood without much difficulty, 
which is nearer to the language of the men who fought 
under Harold at Senlac than is the English tongue of to- 
day" (vol. iv. p. 265). Their religion was that of most 
Scotchmen and of many Englishmen, for they were 
Calvinists. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the story of their suf- 
ferings as they journeyed through the wilderness to what 
they came to regard as their promised land. Hundreds of 
them died of fever; hundreds more suffered death at the 
hands of Kaffirs — ^not domesticated Kaffirs, but marauding 
bands who as readily pillaged and murdered the few sur- 
viving natives as they pillaged and murdered white men. 
Lions abounded in such numbers that a small party of the 
emigrants, in a few months, killed two hundred and forty- 
nine in the neighbourhood of Thaba Ntshu alone. Many 
a farmer lost his life when defending himself against them. 
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From one or another of these causes the mortality among 
the earlier emigrants was so great that of the first party of 
ninety-eight, all bat twenty-six perished. And yet, during 
the twenty years following their departure from the Gape, 
what they suffered from wild beasts and savages and from 
fever was more endurable than their treatment by the 
British Government. 

First, however, it is necessary to review briefly the 
dealings of ''these misrepresented men" (as a Governor 
of Natal called them*) with the natives. On this point 
they have been persistently maligned, so much so that, in 
1881, when defending his own policy, Mr. Chamberlain felt 
called upon to defend them also. Addressing the House 
of Commons (July 25th), he said: 

* [Some hon. Members] appeared to be under the impression that the 
Boers in the Transvaal were fierce and mijust aggressors, and that they 
dispossessed the natives of their territory and brutally iU-treated them 
afterwards. He wished hon. Members would read the Papers before 
they came to this rash and inconsiderate conclusion. The absolute 
reverse of that was the fact.* f 



* Sir Benjamin Pine in a despatch to the Beeretaiy of State, dated 
September 28, 1852 (No. 1697 of 1858). 

t Hansard's ParUamentary DehaUi^ vol. cclziii. p. 1828. 

On the other hand, still seeing facts as his policy dictated— and he had 
changed his policy violently — Bir. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Commons on October 19, 1899, said : ** The treatment of the natives of the 
Tnmsvaal has been disgraceful. (Hear, hear.) It has been brutal. It has 
been unworthy of a civilised Power. (Cheers.) . . . We have heard a good 
deal about the Great Trek. I do not know where the hon. gentlemen who talk 
about the Great Trek have got their information ; but it differs very much from 
mine. It was caused mainly and chiefly — ^you can prove it from the Boers' 
own language [1] — ^it was because, to use a vulgar phrase, they wanted to 
* wallop their own niggers.' (Cheers.) " — London DaUy Newi, October 20, 
1899. 

But again, on the other hand, and still under the influence of his policy, 
which again was a different one, Bir. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 19, 1908, after his return from South Africa, said: 
'* We have been led, probablv the majority in this House were led, bv state- 
ments which were made, to believe that the treatment of the native by the Boer 
was very bad ; and in that belief we expressed the hope that when the war 
came to an end we should be able to improve it Now the war itself is evidence 
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On leaving Cape Colony the emigrant Boers first settled 
in what became subsequently the Orange Free State. On 
December 2, 1836, they elected a Volksraad of seven 
members. By June, 1837, there were more than a 
thousand waggons between the Orange and Yaal Bivers, 
and some four or five hundred armed men could be 
mustered. A large party under Commandant Potgieter 
purchased the land lying between the Yet and the Yaal 
Bivers from a native chief, and it is worthy of note that 
one of the conditions of sale was that the natives who sold 
the territory were to be protected by the Boers from the 
attacks of the Matabele.* 

The Matabele were not natives of this part of Africa. 
They were an oflf-shoot of the Zulus, and the Zulus were 
invaders from the north, whose headquarters were in the 
neighbourhood of Natal. When the Matabele, under 
Moselekatse, separated from their parent tribe, they over- 
ran the greater part of the country known later as the 
Transvaal, and about half of the Orange Free State, 
slaughtering thousands of natives and making off with 
all the cattle they could find. They did not occupy the 
territory they devastated, contenting themselves with 
pillage. The Zulus attacked them, and they, in their 
turn, attacked every tribe with which they came in 
contact. In the same way and for the same purpose, 
after the Boers had settled in the district between the 



that this charge against the Boers was exaggerated. (Opposition oheers.) I 
freely make that admission. If it had not been exaggerated it is impossible 
to beUeve that the Boers ooold, as I know they did in hundreds and thousands 
of cases, leave their wives and children and property and stock in the care of 
the few natives they had had previously on their farms. . . . They [the Boers] 
seem iomehow or other to have understood the native character. They have not 
been regarded on the whole as hard or severe masters by the natives, and no 
great amount of ill-feeling has ever sprung up between them." — London Times, 
March 20, 1908. 

* Theal, vol. iv. p. 275; and Lucas, vol. iv. p. 196. It was as one of Potgieter's 
party that Paul Erfiger, the future President of the South African Bepublic, 
then a boy of ten, took part in theiQreat Trek. 
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Yaal and Yet Bivers, the Matabele attacked them. Bat 
the Boers were able to defend themselves, and after a 
prolonged struggle succeeded in driving the invaders far 
north of the Limpopo, to the immense relief of the few 
remaining aborigines. Commandant Potgieter then issued 
a proclamation declaring that the whole of the territory 
which the Matabele had laid waste would thereafter be 
held by the emigrants. "This inamense tract of country 
was then almost uninhabited, and must have remained so 
if the Matabele had not been driven out " (Theal, vol. iv. 
p. 294). 

Shortly before the final success of the Boers against 
this tribe, Pieter Betief, one of the leading emigrants, 
had visited the chief of the Zulus in order to make 
inquiries concerning Natal, the greater part of which also 
had been all but depopulated as the result of Zulu raids. 
At the port of Durban Betief found a small settlement of 
about thirty Enghshmen, most of whom were elephant 
hunters. They had no government of their own, and were 
hving under the precarious protection of the Zulu chief, 
from whom they were frequently obliged to hide them- 
selves for safety. (Bussell, p. 134.) This chief, Dingaan 
by name, had murdered his brother Tshaka in 1828, and 
had in that way become the ruler of his people. 

"The residents of Durban were greatly pleased on 
hearing that it was the desire of the emigrants to settle 
in their neighbourhood. They presented an address of 
welcome to Mr. Betief, and did all that was in their 
power to assist him" (Theal, vol. iv. p. 314). Dingaan 
also showed every sign of friendliness, and entered into a 
preliminary agreement with the Boer leader to sell a strip 
of Natal to him and his followers. Betief then returned 
to his friends near the Yet Biver, and, having fulfilled his 
part of the contract by recapturing, some cattle, stolen from 
Dingaan, which the latter asked in payment for the land. 
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he once more set out for Natal, accompanied this time 
by a large body of emigrants. 

In order to complete the bargain, Betief , with about sixty 
of the farmers and one Enghshman, next proceeded to 
Dingaan's camp in Zululand. They were well received, 
and, at the chief's request, on February 4, 1838, an 
EngUsh missionary drew up a document transferring to 
the emigrants in perpetuity "the place called Port Natal, 
together with all the land annexed, that is to say, from 
Tugela to the Umzimvubu Biver westward, and from the 
sea to the north, as far as the land may be useful and 
in my possession." * 

Two days after Dingaan had put his mark to this docu- 
ment, and had given it to Betief , the little band of white 
men paid the chief a farewell visit. They were invited to 
leave their weapons outside his Eraal (camp), as it was 
contrary to Zulu etiquette to carry arms within the royal 
enclosure. With this request they complied, the result 
being that a few moments after they had seated themselves 
in Dingaan's presence, he gave the word of command and 
every one of them was murdered. The missionary, Mr. 
Owen, who had witnessed the scene from the door of his 
hut, took the first opportunity to escape to the coast.f 

As soon as Betief and his companions had been disposed 
of, some ten thousand Zulu warriors marched on the unsus- 
pecting emigrants who had remained encamj^ed along the 
lower stretches of Natal, in the vicinity of the present 
village of Weenen ("weeping")* which received its name 
from the events of that day. Forty-one men, fifty-six 
women, one hundred and eighty-five children, and about 

* Bird, vol. i. p. 866. This doonment, of which a /oe $imUe is given on 
the opposite page, was found intact in a wallet on Betief s body when we Boers 
oconpied Dingaan's Kraal on December 21, 1S88. In after years it was kept 
with the wallet among the arohiyes of the South African Bepublic. 

t Bird, vol. i. pp. 888-^9. Several American missionaries, who had been 
working among the Znlns since 1884, found it necessary to follow Mr. Owens' 
example. 
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two hundred and fifty coloured servants were taken by sur- 
prise and murdered. The rest managed to form their 
ox-waggons into laagers just in time to repel the attacking 
Zulus.* 

When news of the tragedy reached the emigrants who 
had not followed Betief to Natal, a number of them, under 
the leadership of Commandant Potgieter, at once started to 
the aid of 4;heir countrymen. Vigorous measures were then 
adopted, but at first proved unsuccessful. Ten months 
elapsed before any decisive victory was gained over the 
Zulus. By this time Commandant Potgieter and his 
followers had left Natal, recrossing the Drakensberg and 
founding the present tovm of Potchef stroom in the Trans- 
vaaL This loss, however, had been counterbalanced by the 
arrival of a man of considerable wealth and of the highest 
character, Andries W. J. Pretorius, with a large party from 
the district of Graaff-Beinet. 

It was after the election of Pretorius as Commandant- 

* It WE8 asserted at the time, in letters from Boers to their friends in Gape 
Colony, that Dingaan's action was instigated by one or more Englishmen liying 
at Port Natal (compare Bird, toL i. pp. 241, 869, and 870). Snoh a serious 
oha^, if made only by the Datdh, might by some people be attributed to racial 
pr^ndioe. Bnt it is not so easy to dispose of a letter, dated July 20, 1888, 
written by Mr. Edward Parker daring a visit to Port Natal, and addressed to 
Major Charters, Sir George Napier's military secretary. It is to be found in 
Bine Book No. 424, of 1861, p. 86, and is here given with all possible reserve. 
Mr. Parker wrote: *<The farmers declare they should never nave made war 
xxgon Dingaan, had he not murdered Betief and party, which it is now clearly 
ascertained was caused by the treachery of an Englishman named Cane, one of 
the old settlers ot Natal, and killed in the last commando against Dingaan. It 
appears that the man Cane, afraid, after Dingaan's favourable reception of 
Betief, and on his first visit, lest the farmers should settle at Natal, sent a 
message to Dingaan, after Betief had left his kraal, telling the Zulu king that 
the Boers had run away from the Cdony against the wishes of the English 
Government, and that th^ [the Boers] intended to drive him from his country, 
and that he need not be xmder any fear of the English, as they would not assist 
the Boers; this message was sufficient to arouse the fears of a savage, and the 
ocmsequenoe was the cold-blooded murder of Betief and party. How this came 
to the knowledge of the Boers in the first instance, I cannot ascertain ; but a 
derk of Mr. Maynard's, named Toohey, now asserts that Cane told him he did 
send such a message." The writer then states: **The English setttershave 
been here sixteen years, and, with the exception of the missionary establish- 
ments, there are not three houses in the whole country. The English settiers 
have been living with the Kaffirs, and as Kaflirs." 
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General that some four hundred and fifty burghers took the 
field against Dingaan (December, 1838). Peace, not con- 
quest, being the aim of the Boers, messages were twice sent 
to the Zulu chief " to inform him that if he would return 
to us the hcnrses and guns which he had taken from our 
people, we should be willing to enter into negotiations for 
peace"; as Pretorius wrote to some friends a few days 
later.* Dingaan, however, had a different object in view. 
Instead of restoring the stolen property, he met the over- 
tures of Pretorius with an army of from ten to twelve 
thousand of his trained fighting men, bent on further 
plunder. This army was utterly routed on December 16th, t 
near the banks of a stream since known as the Blood Biver. 
On the following day the commando moved to Dingaan's 
capital, Umgungundhlovu, which he had already evacuated 
and burned. 

The Zulu chief still had a considerable force at his 
disposal, however, and was not subdued finally until 
January, 1840. A number of his own people had by then 
turned against him, making common cause with the emi- 
grants. Dingaan's elder brother. Panda (the father of 
Cetywayo) had headed the rebellion. A battle was fought 
in the course of which, at a critical moment. Panda's men 
raised the cry, " The Boers are coming ! " and this, it is said, 
decided the fortunes of the day in their favour (Theal, 
vol. iv. p. 344). The Boers vigorously followed up Panda's 
success, and drove Dingaan with the remnant of his 
army far beyond the borders of Natal. 

* On the lOUi of February Mr. Ftetorins formerly installed Panda as 
ohief of the Zulus, but in vassalage to the Volksraad, to which he pro- 



* Bird, ToL i. p. 468, qaoting PretorioB' letter. 

t December 16th, since then known as *< Dingaan*8 Day," thereafter came to 
be celebrated by the Transyaal Boers as a day of thanksgiving and as a national 
holiday. 
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mised fidelity. It was arranged that he should remoye his followers to 
the northern side of the Togela, and that the ground on which he was to 
redde should be an appanage of the Bepnblio of Natal. To this end, on 
the 14th of February, 1840, Mr. Pretorins issued a proclamation in the 
name of the Volksraad, taking possession of the land between the Tugela 
and Black Umvolosi Biyers from the Drakensberg to the sea, and de- 
dazing St. Luda Bay and the coast southward to the moutii of the 
Umzimyubu to belong to tiie emigrants.'* 

Some time previonsly, in May, 1838, the emigrants, 
through their representative, Mr. Landman, ''with the 
concurrence of the few remaining Englishmen at Durban 
[most of the English settlers had been killed during the 
struggle with Dingaan], issued a proclamation taking posses- 
sion of the Fort in the name of the ' Association of South 
African Emigrants'" (Theal, vol. iv. p. 328). But since 
then the " Bepublic of Natal " had been constituted 
formally, with the town of Pietermaritzburg as its capital. 

By this time the number of emigrants had increased so 
greatly that, without counting the organised communities 
in Natal and in the districts of Potchef stroom and the Vet 
Biver (Winburg), which included the large majority of the 
people, there were some ten thousand persons scattered 
throughout the country to the north of the Orange Biver. 
Although they had been obliged to leave most of their 
property behind them, and had had to suffer cruelly in 
the course of establishing themselves in new homes, they 
felt that the result justified their sacrifice. They were free. 
In addition to that, in less than four years they had freed 
South Africa from its merciless ravagers, the Matabele and 
the Zulus. 

But now (considering Natal first), as soon as it became 
known in England that the emigrants had managed to 
subdue the Zulus and that Natal had thus been made 

* Theal, toI. It. p. 846 ; and see Cloete, p. 108, and Bird, yd. i. p. 889, for 
the esaot ieons of Fretorios* proolamation. 

6 
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habitable, the British Gbvemment took steps to seize what 
the Boers had gained. Frevionsly to this it had been sup- 
posed that they would be driven out without the armed 
intervention of Great Britain, although, at a time when they 
had been fighting for their lives and for the lives of their 
women and children against the Zulus, every possible 
effort had been made to increase the difficulties of their 
position. 

Many years afterward. Sir Bartle Frere, as Governor of 
Cape Colony, sent to the Secretary of State, for his informa- 
tion, a Memorandum by the Hon. K. Southey, C.M.G., 
including a translation of A Chapter from the History of 
Natal which appeared in the Zuid Afrikacm newspaper of 
February 12, 1879. In his Memorandum Mr. Southey 
states that '' all that is alleged in the article as to his [Sir 
George Napier's] doings is correct," and as particulars are 
given which seem to have escaped the notice of English his- 
torians, the article may be quoted with advantage here.* 

Speaking of these efforts to increase the difficulties of the 
Boers' position, when they had most needed help, the writer 
mentions a proclamation issued by Sir George Napier, the 
Governor of Cape Colony, on the 6th of September, 1838, 
the object of which was " to deprive the Boers of the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining gunpowder and lead for opposing 
Dingaan, and to forbid that any gunpowder from any 
private magazine should be issued or sent to them." He 
then proceeds : — 

* As if this were not sufficient, it was followed four days afterwards 
by a second proclamation. Some Colonial friends had opened a subscrip- 
tion list for the purpose of sending some necessaries of life to the dis- 
tressed Boers. His Excellency the Governor then proclaimed, on the 
10th of September, 1888 : '* That during a limited period the exportation 
of all goods and articles whatsoever from any harbour of the Colony to 



* Blue Book, C. 2367, pp. 19-22. Mr. Southey is again referred (o on 
pp. 121 and 157, infra. 
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any harbour or spot between the Great Fiflh Biyer and Delagoa Bay *' 
should be forbidden. It was this proclamation which drew eyen from 
the London Times a diaapproying yoioe And oauaed that paper to write 
on the 12th of Jannary , 1889 :— * 

* " Papers from the Cape of Good Hope haye been reoeiyed to the 18th 
Noyember. As on former occasions, they are mainly occupied with 
accounts of Eafi&r depredations and the situation of the emigrant Boers 
at Port Natal. The conduct of the Local Goyemment in regard to 
these unfortunate parties appears to be unnecessarily harsh, for although 
it was known that they had sufEered the greatest disasters from the san- 
guinary attacks of the Zulus, and that besides they had lost a great part 
of their stores, whilst most of their cattle which had escaped capture had 
perished from disease, caused by want of food, yet notwithstanding a 
proclamation was issued by which the shipment or export of any goods 
or articles, of whateyer nature, to Port Natal has been prohibited until 
further notice.f This would, of course, put a stop to the continuance of 
those succours which were before afforded through the means of charit- 
able subscriptions among the inhabitants. The proyisions, dothing, and 
other stores so sent had, it is known, proyed a yery seasonable, though 
partial relief only, to the distressed emigrants. [The object, although not 
expressly ayowed, of the proclamation seems to haye been the export of 
gunpowder, to preyent them from carrying on war against the Zulus, by 
whom they had been so ferociously assailed. But, supposing that the 
measure was justifiable on that ground, that is no reason why the export 
of food, clothing, and agricultural utensils should be interfered with. It 
results from documents already published that the Boers had not 
emigrated into the Zulu limits without due leaye and agreement with 
Dingaan, the Chief of that Eafi&r tribe, for some time before the emigra- 
tion was commenced a deputation was sent to him to request his per- 
mission, which was freely granted. Whilst, howeyer, upon his own 
inyitation, the Boers were amicably treating with him about the 
purchase of land, the terms of which were actually settled and the land 



* This date should be January 18, 1889. The writer in the Zuid Afrikaan 
omitB certain remarks from the Timei article, which directly follow his own 
quotation. We reprint them here, in square brackets, after his quotation, 
as they are possibly of more interest now than they were in 1879. These 
remarki app^oed in the Tme$ under the head of Money-Market and City 
InteJUgenee. 

t As the Volksraad of Natal said in a letter to Sir George Napier dated 
Febmaiy 21, 1842: <*By stopping the course of trade . . . several of the 
emigrants during the visitation of an infectious disease (the measles) died for 
want of the necessary remedies, or food required or indispensable at such a 
time " (Translation by Bird, vol. i. p. 695). 
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made oyer to them, thej were set upon in the night, and men, women, 
and children of these mifortnnate emigrants bntchered with ciroom- 
stances of the most appalling barbarity. The emigration itself was 
suggested as a means of escape from the plunder and danger of property 
and life to which they were exposed in their former habitations in the 
odony, from the want of due protection on the part of the authorities, 
long demanded, but withheld, until in an evil hour they were driven to 
desperation, and betook themselves to emigration. The dangers from 
which they fled did not arise so much from the open hostility of the 
Kaffirs as from the hordes of Hottentots and fingoes wandering about 
the country, and by open force or stealth carrying off their herds and 
horses, not unfrequently accompanied witii bloodshed. Against these 
spoliaMons the Boers had no remedy, for although, on remonstrance, 
they were tdid by the local Cbvemment that they should never trust 
their cattle out except under the care of herdsmen well armed, and that 
without such precaution proved they would be entitled to no compensa- 
tion, yet by a curious mockery of this counsel a proclamation termed 
the * Gtmpowder Proclamation,* was issued subsequently, prohibiting the 
issue of gunpowder from any private store, so that the farmers may be 
said to be delivered up to the mercy of the plundering tribes without 
arms or defence. It appears that with regard to the Boers, emigrants 
to Port Natal, the Governor had some time since issued a friendly 
address inviting them to return and promising them protection for the 
future ; but it had little effect, for, badly as the emigrants were off in 
their new quarters, the return to their old deserted and dilapidated 
farms was considered a greater evil than remaining where they were, in 
the midst of all sorts of danger and privation. The Government, it was 
said, was resolved on taking possession of Port Natal and constructing a 
fort there ; upon which it is remarked as strange that it should be con- 
tended the Boers had no right there, because the territory belonged to 
the Kafi&rs, although possessing it by cession, and that the Government, 
itself making this objection, should nevertheless determine on taking 
military possession without reference to the native chiefs.]" 

* But,' continues the writer in the Zuid Afr%ka,a/n^ * more was following : 
— ^The painful situation of the emigrants, on account of the treacherous 
attacks of Dingaan, induced a number of the Dutch Boers in the 
Eastern Province to make preparations, towards the end of the month of 
September, to come to their assistance. The Governor [Sir George 
Napier] heard of this, and the consequence was the following Govern- 
ment notice : — 

* " Information having been received by Government that it is the 
intention of certain inhabitants of the northern districts of the Colony 
to join the emigrant farmers, with the view of co-operating with tiiem in 
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an atiaok on the Zulus, his Exoellenoy the Gbyemor desires to warn 
those persons that if they persist in those designs, and carry them into 
execution, he will he forced, howeyer unwillingly, into the adoption of 
measures which cannot hut proye in the highest degree unfayourahle to 
the interests of the emigrants themselyes. — (Colonial Office, Gape of 
Good Hope, 18th October, 1888. By his Excellency's command, 
{9%gned) John Bbll, Secretary to Cbvemment." 

' What sort of " measures " were meant appeared yery soon. In spite 
of proclamations and €K>yemment notices, eyen in spite of the seizure of 
te schooner Mary at Algoa Bay on her yoyage to Natal, the emi- 
grant Boers continued to receiye gunpowder and lead, and to maintain 
theur position against Dingaan. Then his Excellency deyised another 
plan. On the 14th of Noyember he issued another proclamation. The 
document is too long to be quoted in its whole. We merely giye its 
tendency. EEis Excellency explained in it that the Boers had caused 
disturbuices at Natal by tiie unlawful occupation of land in that country 
Qn spite of Betief s treaty with Dingaan) ; that the Cbyemment wished 
to put a stop to the horrible deeds of the Boers (undoubtedly consisting 
of the murder of Betief, their fathers, brothers, mothers, and sisters, by 
the Zulus) * ; that his Excellency therefore had resolyed upon ordering 
the harbour of Natal to be dosed against all commerce, and that he 
would send a military power to occupy the harbour and to seize all arms 
and ammunition that would be f oxmd there. It was distinctly stated 
that the occupation would be only of atemporary character, and that its 
object was not the incorporation of Natal as a Colony with the British 
Empire.' 

A store of ammnnition in Durban, belonging to the 
emigrants, was actually seized ; and only after it had been 
discovered that the farmers had a considerable supply with 
them in their waggons, beyond the reach of capture, had 
this attempt at coercion been abandoned and had the 
British troops been recalled to Cape Town (December, 
1839).t 

* To avoid misunderstanding it should be stated that these remarks, in 
round brackets, are those of the contributor to the Ztdd Jfrikaan. 

t For this extraordinary behaviour of the British authorities Mr. Theal 
suggests as an exouse that they had been misinformed (neither for the 
first nor for the last time) by Englishmen In South Africa in whom they 
had confidence. ** The Secretary of State belieyed," he says, <* that the 
emigrant farmers were in collision with inoffensiye tribes, and did not ima^e 
that the Zulus and the Matabele were the most cruel foes the aborigmes 
ever had" (voL iv. p. 888). But while it is doubtless the duty of the 
historian to make aUowanoe for extenuating circumstances, our oonoem at 
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This temporary occupation of the Fort of Durban had 
not been based upon any claim to the territory which the 
Boers had acquired. It has been suggested by some writers, 
seeking to excuse the inexcusable, that Great Britain at 
the time of the cession of the Cape in 1814, had obtained 
some right to the whole of South Africa. If so, how was 
it that Germany, many years afterward, took possession of 
territory bordering upon Cape Colony, without protest on 
this ground by Great Britain ? * The suggestion is absurd. 
And in any case the British Government had certainly never 
laid claim to Natal. Quite the reverse — and it is necessary 
to keep this in mind in order to understand the indignation 
of the emigrants at the subsequent conduct of that Govern- 
ment : before the Boers had settled in Natal, the Imperial 
authorities had categorically and specifically refused to 
claim it as British or to declare their sovereignty over it, 
first, in 1834, on the score of expense, t and later, in the 
words of a despatch from Earl Glenelg, dated March 29, 
1836, on the ground that " His Majesty's Government was 

present is with the faots, and with the feelings of the Boers in view of those 
facts ; and it should be evident that the Boers most have taken a di£Ferent and 
perhaps less tolerant view than Mr. Theal's of this attempt to deprive them of 
their only means of defence against the morderers of their wives and children. 
As they themselves asked, in a letter, dated February 21, 1842, from their 
Volksraad to Sir George Napier : What did the Golonial Gk)vemment do? 
*< Did it offer us any help when we were in distress, and had the prospect of 
being at any moment annihilated by savage and bloodthirsty enemies, and 
when already six hundred of our number had been most treacherously and 
undeservedly murdered ? Or did it regard with indifference Uie misery of its 
former subjects, whilst total destruction threatened them? But, what is 
more, were not their murderers supported and helped, as soon as they (the 
emigrants) appeared to have any chiwce of gaining the upper hand, by for- 
bidding tne export of any arms or ammunition to them ? Tes ; even by 
threatening us with a militanr occupation, and the confiscation of our own 
arms and ammunition " (translation by Bird, vol. i. p. 695). 

* See C. 4190 of 1884, p. 58. 

t Blue Book No. 252 of 1835, p. 102 ; despatch to Sir B. D*Urban of Novem- 
ber 10, 1834, in reply to a petition from a large number of Gape merchants 
prayinig **for the formation of a Gk>vemment establishment at Port Natal, with 
an adequate military force for the protection of the trade with that place." 
This petition was the outcome of an impression '* that the Gk>vemment of the 
United States, anxious to find footholds for American trade in tiiie Southern 
Seas, was likely to take poiaession of Natal '* (Lucas, voL iv. p. 194). 
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deeply persuaded of the inexpediency of engaging in any 
scheme of colonisation or of acquiring any further enlarge- 
ment of territory in Southern Africa " (Quoted by Theal, 
vol. iv. p. 309). 

Even in 1838, when sanctioning the occupation of Port 
Durban for the purpose already mentioned, Earl Glenelg 
had stated that ''it should be distinctly understood that 
such a measure does not imply any intention on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government to occupy the adjacent territory, 
or to make a permanent settlement at that place." * 

It was in face of repeated declarations such as these, that, 
as soon as the power of the Zulus had been broken (in point 
of time in any case), the British Government entered upon 
a course of action which led, step by step, to the overthrow 
of the Natal Eepublic and to the appropriation of the whole 
of its territory. 

On June 18, 1840 — Dingaan had been subdued in 
January — ^Lord John Kussell instructed the Governor of 
Cape Colony to send troops to occupy Port Durban again ; 
but when his despatch arrived, there was such serious trouble 
with the natives on the eastern frontier of the Colony that 
the order could not be carried out.t On the 21st of August, 

* Bird, vol. i. p. 899. In a recent broohore, Sir Conan Doyle describes the 
oocnpation of Natal by the Boers, and then, with much display of historic 
impftftiali^, admits that before their arrival ** our [the British] annexation ol 
Natal had been by no means definite." By no means definite 1 

t Bine Book No. 424 of 1851, shows that Sir George Napier, who had been 
sent ont to replace Sir Benjamin D'Urban ,and to give effect to Lord Glenelg*s 
policy (see tupra^ p. 31), had been informed by a number of English farmers 
that '* it some active measures are not promptly adopted for the better security 
of this frontier, the English inhabitants will be compelled to follow the example 
of their Dutch neighbours, and like them seek in some remote district a home 
where they may at least have it in their power to protect themselves " (p. 62). 
So, with many apologies and regrets, the Gk>vemor informed the Secretary of 
State that although &e Glenelg-Stockenstrom treaties of 1887 had been most 
faithfully observed by the border farmers, it was ** not so with the Kaffirs, for they 
commenced from the first to plunder the colonists." Consequently he said, 
" I feel it to be my bounden duty to represent to your Lordship, that the time 
is come when I can no lonser avoid [t] entering into the complaints and 
grievances under which the border farmers labour, as regards the constant 
plunder of their flocks and cattle, and the slaughter of their armed herdsmen " 
top. 64, 55). 
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1841, these instructions were repeated, and the Governor, 
Sir George Napier, issued a proclamation declaring that the 
Queen would not recognise the emigrants as an independent 
people and that a detachment of Her Majesty's forces would 
take possession of Durban. To this the Yolksraad of the 
Natal Bepublic, in a letter dated at Pietermaritzburg on the 
21st of February, 1842, replied that life under British rule 
had proved and would again prove unbearable, and that 
they were therefore driven either to " set out on a new 
emigration, leaving behind us here all we possess in the 
world,'* or, to take up arms " for the protection of our 
rights, of our property, even of our existence." If, they 
continued, '' we were all to be brought low at the cost of 
much blood and treasure, the flame would be only 
smothered or stifled, to burst out the more violently in 
the day of revenge." ♦ 

The British troops were sent, nevertheless, and reached 
their destination in May. They attacked the burghers, and 
were vigorously opposed, one party of 140 soldiers meeting 
with a loss of 103 killed, wounded, and missing, t They 
were then obliged to act on the defensive and to entrench 
themselves; were besieged, and at last were reduced to 
living upon '' a few ounces of biscuit dust and dried horse- 
flesh daily." But on June 26th a large body of reinforce- 
ments arrived, and the Boers retired into the interior. 

For several months after this the country remained in an 
unsettled condition, the Yolksraad continuing its sessions at 
Pietermaritzburg, while British troops retained possession 
of Port Durban, cutting off the Boers from all communica- 
tion by sea with Cape Colony. Then, in accordance with 

* Bird, vol. i. p. 698. ** Wraakneming," translated by Bird as ** revenge," is 
here osed in the BiUioal sense of retribution or jadffment (see Staart, p. 161). 

t Then, as always, the Boers were most kind to the wounded British. ** The 
farmers had treated the woonded men with the greatest humanity, and in some 
oases had rescued them from being drowned by the rising tide "—the action 
haying been fought quite dose to the sea (Bussell, p. 173). 
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instructions received from London, Sir George Napier, 
on May 12, 1843, issued a further proclamation which 
announced that Her Majesty the Queen ''hath been 
graciously pleased to bury past transactions in obUvion ** [!] , 
and that the district of Port Natal, "according to such 
convenient limits as shall hereafter be fixed upon and 
defined, will be recognised and adopted by Her Majesty 
the Queen as a British Colony " (Bird, vol. ii. pp. 165, 
166). Shortly afterwards the garrison of Durban was con- 
siderably reinforced, and a Special Commissioner, Mr. H. 
Cloete, was sent to take possession of the country. 

Some six or seven hundred armed burghers assembled 
at Pietermaritzburg, where the Yolksraad met in special 
session. In the midst of the excitement a numerous 
deputation of the Boer women waited upon the British 
Commissioner, who, in a letter (August 8, 1843) to the 
Colonial Secretary at Cape Town, gave a rather quaint 
account of his interview with them. 

* The spokeswoman,' he wrote, ' oommenoed by declaring that, in 
oonsideration of the battles in which they had been engaged with their 
husbands, they had obtained a promise that they would be entitled to 
a voice in all matters concerning the state of this country ; that they 
had claimed this priyilege, and although now repelled by the Yolksraad, 
they had been deputed to express their fixed determination never to 
yield to British authority ; that they were fully aware that resistance 
would be of no avail, but they would walk out by the Drakensberg bare- 
footed, to die in freedom, as death was dearer to them than the loss of 
liberty. 

' I endeavoured (but in vain) to impress upon them that such a liberty 
as they seemed to dream of had never been recognised in any civil 
society; that I regretted that, as married ladies, they boasted of a 
freedom which even in a socifd state they could not claim, and that, 
however much I sympathised in their feelings, I considered it a disgrace 
on their husbands to allow them such a state of freedom. After an 
interview which lasted a couple of hours, they left me, still more excited 
than they had been when they first arrived, and departed exolahning 
that their shibboleth was liberty or death. From this state of frenisy 
into which the females had worked themselves, His Excellenoy may 
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conceive how easy it was for them to impart some portion of that 
excitement into the minds of their relatives ' (Birdi voL iL p. 259). 

But the excitement did not affect the decision of the 
Volksraad. That in the end resistance would be futile 
was realised by the men and by the women alike. So the 
large majority of those who had established new homes 
and a government of their own in Natal, moved over the 
Drakensberg, abandoning once more the results of all their 
labour. So rapid was the removal that by the end of the 
year there were not more than five hundred Boer families 
left in Natal * 

Those who remained soon regretted having done so. 
The English authorities assigned ICaffirs to locations next 
to and between the farms of the Boers, thus endangering 
the lives as well as the property of the farmers. In several 
instances, it was claimed, farms had actually been taken 
from their rightful owners and handed over to Kaffirs. 
In order to lay their complaints before the High Com- 
missioner and to ask for relief, the emigrants decided to 
send one of their number to Cape Colony, and chose Mr. 
A. W. J. Pretorius as their delegate. When Pretorius 
reached the Colony, toward the end of the year 1847, the 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry Pottinger (who was also 

* At the same time that Sir (George Napier was instructed by the Secretary 
of State ** to adopt ** Natal as a British Colony and to overthrow the Boer 
Bepnblic, Lord Ellenborongh, in India, declared (October 1, 1842) that ** to 
force a sovereign npon a reluctant people woald be as inconsistent with the 
policy as it is with the principles of the British Goyemment.'' For that reason, 
he said, the Afghans could select their own ruler ; no British force would be 
left in their country, and the Imperial authorities in India would rest ** content 
with the limit nature appears to have assigned to its empire." 

But, not long before the declaration of this ** British principle," the Afghans 
had daughtered several thousand British troops, while, in December, 1841, 
English officers, at the head of those troops in Afghanistan, had written in their 
extromity (for they had women with them too) to Akbar Khan, the murderer of 
the Queen's representative. Sir W. Macnaghten, that ** in friendship, kindness 
and consideration are necessary, not overpowering the weak with suiBPerings." 
The vreak were the English on that occasion. And Akbar Khan, to whom these 
officers appealed <* in friend^p," was not only the murderer of Macnaghten, 
whose body was hardly oold at the time, but was also the son of the man whom 
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the Governor of Cape Colony), refused to see him, chiefly 
on the ground that he was too busy. 

'lir. Pretorras was thus obliged to return to his oonstitnents dis- 
appointed and despairing of any relief other than a fresh migration. 
As he passed through the Colony on his way to the Orange Biver, he 
was everywhere received with the warmest sympathy. People flocked 
from great distances to see him and to invoke God's blessing upon him 
and his fellow-sufiferers. Their treatment was compared, in Bible 
language, to that of Israel under the heartless despotism of Egypt. In 
their enthusiasm, numbers of people, men and women, resolved to throw 
in their lot with the emigrants, in consequence of which the stream of 
refugees from the Colony was greater during the next few months than 
at any preceding period after 1888.' * 

To avoid a charge of exaggeration, it will be best to 
conclude the account of this incident in the words of Mr. 
Theal. 

He says that when Pretorius returned after his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to see the High Commissioner, 

' He met a number of people in flight from their homes, among whom 
was his own family. His wife was lying ill in a waggon, his youngest 
daughter had been compelled to lead the oxen and had been severely 
hurt by one of them, and his milch cows had all been stolen by the 
blacks. This, he repeated afterwards with bititemess, was what British 
rule in Natal meant to him. The tidings which he brought destroyed 
the last hope of those who still wavered, and now there was a general 
exodus.' t 

the English had dethroned and exiled. How was It that the Afghans succeeded 
inevoioiig the operation of ** British principles" while the Boers so signally 
failed to do so ? 

* Theal, vol. iv. pp. 417, 418 (first edition). Writing to the Oovemor of 
Gape Colonv on Deoemb^ 4, 1846, Earl Grey, the Secretary of State, had 
aotaally declared that *< a law should be made prohibiting these people [the 
Boers] from leaving the boundaries of the Colony with their cattle and property. 
When an adequate military force has been organised," this would-be Pharaoh 
continued, *' such a law might without difficulty be eoiforoed ; and I conceive 
that if it were so the emigration would be effectually prevented " (No. 980 of 
1848, p. 96). 

t l^eal, vol. iv. p. 425 (first edition). In Uie edition of 1897-1904 Bir. 
Theal has omitted tbe words: *< This, he repeated afterwards with bitterness, 
was what British rule in Katal meant to him." 
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Meanwhile, however, a new Governor in the person of 
Sir Harry Smith, with a new policy, was making a tour 
of inspection through the country north of the Orange 
Biver. When he heard that the entire Dutch population 
was moving out of Natal, he sent word to Pretorius asking 
him to delay the emigration until he could reach them in 
person. In February, 1848, near the foot of the Drakens- 
berg, the Goverhor found the emigrants waiting for him. 
Writing to the Secretary of State on February 10th, from 
Pietermaritzburg, where he had arrived the day before, 
he said: 

* In orossmg the Drakensberg Monntains I met a considerable number 
of Dutch farmers' families '^trdking," or abandoning their farms with 
their flooks and herds, etc. This, to a small extent, I was prepared for, 
from a Beport of the Lieat.-Gk)yemor, which I have ahready for- 
warded to yonr Lordship, that many families had abandoned their 
farms upon the Elip Biver, leaving their crops standing, rather than 
fulfil the obligations of a Proclamation''' issued by the Lieut.-€K>vemor 
in Ooundl, to the effect that these inhabitants should take the oath of 
allegiance — a measure the expediency of which is to me doubtful, as it 
tends to attach fault or criminality indiscriminately. On my arrival at 
the foot of the Drakensberg Mountams I was almost paralysed to witness 
the whole of the population, with few exceptions, " trdking " I Bains on 
this side of the mountains are tropical, and now prevail — ^the country is 
intersected by considerable streams, frequently impassable — and these 
families were exposed to a state of misery which I never before saw 
equalled, except in Massena's invasion of Portugal, when the whole of 
the population of that part of the seat of war abandoned their homes and 
fled. The scene here was truly heart-rending. I assembled all the men 
near me through the means of a Mr. Pretorius, a shrewd, sensible man, 
who had recently been into the Colony to lay the subject of dissatisfaction 
of his countrymen before the Governor, where he was unfortunately 
refused an audience, and returned after so long a journey expressing him- 
self as the feelings of a proud and injured man would naturally prompt ' 
(No. 980 of 1848, pp. 211, 212). 

By dint of liberal promises of land and protection, Sir 
Harry Smith persuaded some of the emigrants to return to 

* See No. 980 of 1848, pp. 184-197. 
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Natal. The others, including Pretorius, preferred to con- 
tinue on their way, beyond the Vaal Biver, to the '' Trans- 
vaal/' where, as free men, they hoped to be able to govern 
themselves without further molestation by the representa- 
tives of British authority. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BOEB BMIGBA17T8: 1842-1852 
(Events otdnwnating in the Sand Biver Convention) 

OF the Boers who had at once left Natal after its 
occupation by British troops in June, 1842, and after 
its formal ''adoption" in 1843, some had moved north 
of the Yaal, while others had joined their friends who had 
settled further south along the Modder, Biet, and Caledon 
Bivers. The British Governor, in default of a sufficient 
armed force, had pursued them by proclamation, collectively. 
This proclamation was based upon the fiction of perpetual 
and immutable allegiance. Men and women who had been 
driven to flee from their homes were informed (August 
21, 1845) that— 

* Her Majesty the Queen, by gradoasly establishing in the District of 
Natal a settled form of government, is not to be understood as in the 
least renouncing her rightful and sovereign authority over any of her sub- 
jects residing or being beyond the limits of the said district ' (Bird, 
vol. ii. p. 468). 

At this time Dr. Philip, of the London Missionary 
Society — * 

' Practically exercised the same power in the Cape Colony that the 
Secretary for native af&ors did at a later period under responsible 



See ivpra, p. 80. 
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goyemment. He had the whole of the great philanthropic and 
missioiiaiy Booieties in England to support him. With these in oppo- 
sition no Mroistry conld retain office long, and therefore the Governor 
was obliged not only to consult him on all questions affscting coloured 
people, but to act uponliis advice ' (Theal, voL iv. p. 406). 

Dr. Philip's intentions, like Dr. Vanderkemp's before 
and Dr. Livingstone's after him, are declared by his admirers 
to have been excellent.* Bat, as has been shown akeady, 
he did not miderstand the natives, and he hopelessly mis- 
judged the Boers. Consequently, his influence was dis- 
astrous to the peace of South Africa, and particularly 
disastrous to the natives. The Bushmen, of whom, 
especially. Dr. Philip constituted himself the guardian, 
hardly survived the experience ; for when he gave the dis- 
trict of Philippolis to a tribe of Griguas, he did so on the 
condition that the Griquas should protect the Bushmen 
against the emigrants. Unfortunately, 

' As well might a hjena be put into a fold to protect the sheep. The 
records of the first European settlers in South Africa prove the enmity 
between the Hottentots [of whom the Griquas were an ofEshoot] and 
Bushmen to have been as deep-seated in the middle of the seventeenth 
century as it has been ever siace. But this was unknown to Dr. Philip. 
He had formed a theory, and he acted upon it. The result was the 
disappearance of Bushmen, not only from the district of Philippolis, but 
from the territory far beyond. Whether the sickening tales that are 
foxmd scattered about in South African literature, of the throats of some 
being cut after they were hunted down by the Griquas, of others being 
roasted alive, and so forth, are wholly or only partially true. • . . that 
the Bushmen were exterminated remains in any case ' (Theal, vol. iv. 
p. 418). 

For the further protection of the natives against the 
Boers, and in order to prevent the emigrants forming 

* Dr. Livingstone's writings did even more, perhaps, than Dr. Philip's, to 
prejudice English public opinion against the Boers. His animus against them 
was intense, as Mr. Theal fJlows ; and although " some of his statements have 
over and over again been proved to be inoorrect," they are quoted indiscrimi- 
nately, none the less, as though they were the testimony of an impartial and 
accurate observer. 
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independent governments of their own, Dr. Philip devised 
a system of parcelling oat South Africa, north of Cape 
Colony, into native kingdoms, with the chiefs of which Sir 
George Napier, the Governor, entered into formal treaties of 
alliance, binding the Colonial Government to subsidise and 
arm them.* Two of these coloured monarchs (there were 
three in all) were the chieftains of petty, nomadic clans that 
had only recently been induced by missionaries to settle in 
one locality. Their claim to the land they really occupied 
and utilised was as good as that of any other settlers ; but 
they were in the habit of extending their claims so as to 
include the surrounding country, and in this respect their 
pretensions were well-nigh illimitable. The other member 
of the trio, Moshesh, chief of the Basuto, when asked to 
define his territory, *' replied that it was wherever his foot 
had pressed the ground or one of his people had ever lived " 
(Theal, vol. iv. p. 421, footnote). Besident missionaries, 
as a rule, encouraged such ideas, because they were 
anxious to exploit the particular chief they patronised, as 
the most powerful and enlightened in South Africa. 

One clan of Griquas, for instance — " mere squatters,** as 
Sir Harry Smith described them some seven years later t 
— with whose chief the British Government entered into 
a treaty of alliance in October, 1843, consisted of from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand souls, all told. In this 
treaty,! their claim to the independent possession of terri- 
tory eleven or twelve thousand square miles in extent was 

* No. 424 of 1851, pp. 214, 215. In the words of Sir ^^^miiam Molesworth, at 
one time Secretary of State for the OolonieB, in his MateridU far a Speech, etc. 
(p. 11): **Then oommenced a series of Indicrons treaties between his Britannio 
Majesty on the one side, and the barbarous chiefs of South Africa on the other — 
treaties which the savage never kept one moment longer than he thought it for 
his interests to keep them, and which his Britannic Majesty invariably broke 
whenever tiie (Governor of the Oolony of the Oape of Good Hope deemed it 
expedient to do so." 

t In a despatch to the Secretary of State, dated January 20, 1851, in No. 
1860 of 1851, p. 82. 

I Theal, vol. iv. pp. 419, 420 ; and p. 414. 
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fully recognised — and toward the north their boundary was 
not defined at all ! Yet, at the time this treaty was entered 
into, more white people than Griquas were residing within 
the borders of that district: nearly all the white people 
being Boers. To add to the absurdity of the situation, 
the chiefs of clans such as this, encouraged by their 
missionaries, entered into treaties with each other, 
dividing on paper enormous stretches of territory to 
which they had no title whatsoever, ignoring the rights 
of other chiefs more powerful than themselves, as well 
as the rights of the Boer occupants. "Yet documents 
such as this were regarded by the Imperial authorities 
of the day as important state papers," and, many years 
afterwards, were brought forward as good evidence of a 
right to the country specified in them, to the exclusion of 
the legitimate owners. 

By means of these treaties (1843), Cape Colony was 
entirely hemmed in by fictitiously created states.* Nothing 
more annoying to the Boers could possibly have been 
devised. It exasperated them more than anything that had 
happened since they left the Colony. 

The Griquas, they said, had been as much British subjects 
as themselves, " most of them having been bom under the 
British flag."— 

' Yet the independence of these semi-barbarians was acknowledged, 
and they were admitted to the position of allies and famished with 
arms, while white men with exactly the same claims to freedom were 
told that go where they would they cotdd not throw off their allegiance, 
except that while living in the t^tories of coloured chiefs they were 
under the jnrisdiction of such chiefs. One and all they refased to subject 
themselves to the puppet sovereigns set np by the treaties ' (Theal, 
voL iv. p. 421; and Lucas, vol. iv. p. 208). 

This state of things was by no means improved by the 
missionaries attached to the different ''reigning" chiefs, 
* Hie first of these treaties was entered into in 1884. 

6 
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for, between themselves, they carried on a war of unending 
words on behalf of their respective protSgSs, which added 
considerably to the turmoil, and which did nothing to 
improve their relations with the Boers. 

The upshot of it all was that when a party of Q-riquas 
attempted to arrest one of the emigrants, '^ the burghers, 
fearing a general attack, assembled under arms, and the 
Griquas did the same." Then troops were sent to the 
support of Great Britain's allies, and after a trivial 
skirmish at Zwartkopjes (1845) the farmers dispersed, those 
of them who were most opposed to the British Government 
moving north from the Eiet, Modder, and Caledon Eivers, 
either to Winburg or to the Transvaal. 

It will be remembered that a large party of the first 
emigrants from Cape Colony under Commandant Potgieter, 
had purchased from a native chief the district lying between 
the Vaal and Vet Kivers, of which the town of Winburg 
became the centre; and that, after the repulse of the 
Matabele, who had devastated the country to the north of 
the Vaal Eiver, that territory also became the property 
of the Boers. Of the latter district, Potchefstroom was 
made the capital; but the emigrants residing in both of 
these districts, the one north, the other south of the 
Vaal, remained a united body under one Council and one 
Chief-Commandant, Hendrik Potgieter. 

After the overthrow of the Natal Eepublic, and in view 
of the confusion caused by the Napier treaties of 1843, 
Conmiandant Potgieter decided that there was but one way 
to avoid collisions with the British Government, and that 
was to move to the far north.* As most of his people 
agreed VTith him, there was a general movement north- 
wards, in 1845, from Potchefstroom and Winburg. Some 
of these emigrants founded the village of Lydenburg. 

* He had arged, also, the importance of unhindered oommonioation with the 
outer world, and, with this in view, of being within reaoh of Delagoa Baj. 
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Another detachment, with the Commandaint himself, settled 
in Zontpansberg. The district around Potchefstroom, 
which had thus been abandoned, was at once occupied 
by those of the Boers who would not submit to the British 
authorities in Natal, or to the Anglo-Griqua government 
established near the Orange Biver after the skirmish at 
Zwartkopjes.* 

It came about in this way that the Boers who were 
living in the Transvaal at that time were those who had 
suffered most at the hands of the British Government, or 
who, in any case, were the least inclined of all to submit to 
its control. Yet, even of those who were then living 
between the Vaal Biver and the Orange Biver to the south, 
it is said that out of a total of two thousand families, '' fully 
fifteen hundred were opposed to British rule " (Theal, vol. 
iv. p. 415, first edition). 

Such was the situation when Sir Harry Smith, in 1847, 
became Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner. 
He had come out fully armed with what purported to be a 
brand new policy devised by himself in conjunction with 
the Imperial authorities in London. 

' A system antagonistic to that of the Napier treaties was to be intro- 
duced. HhoBe treaties, founded indeed on benevolent intentions, but 
utterly impracticable, attempted to subject civilised men to barbarians 
He would place an enlightened and benevolent government over aU.'f 

In reality, however, this was not a new policy, for in 

* The « Thirty-three Artioles," the basis of the Constitution of the South 
African Republic, were drafted and informally agreed to on April 9, 1844, at 
Potohefstroom ; and were ratified by the Volksraad on May 28, 1849, at 



t Theal, vol. v. p. 262. Earl Qrey's later version of *' the substance *' of 
the instructions conveyed by him to Sir Harry Smith was *' that experience 
having demonstrated the futility of treaties with the Eaflirs, no more were to be 
made," and that certain specified tribes *' must be deprived of their political 
indq^deoce, and the territory taken possession of on behalf of the Queen " 
(December, 1862, in The CoUmal Policy of Lord John RusseWs AdministraHon, 
voL ii. p. 201). 
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plain words it meant that the British Government had 
decided to imitate the tactics that had ahready been followed 
in Natal. Territory which imtil then had belonged to the 
Boers was to be annexed. Other territory, from which the 
Boer Government had been excluded only by the artificial 
creation of native states, but which was occupied neverthe- 
less by emigrant farmers, was also to be annexed. As usual, 
annexation was to bring with it many blessings, not for- 
getting '^ equal rights " for white men and for black. Also 
as usual, this policy was adopted *' most reluctantly " and 
after repeated assurances by the Imperial authorities that 
annexation could not seriously be contemplated. 

Thus it happened that on February 3, 1848, Sir Harry 
Smith issued a proclamation which, while explaining most 
carefully that there was ** no desire or inclination whatever 
on the part of Her Majesty to extend or increase her 
dominions," annexed at one stroke of the pen all the terri- 
tory to the north of the Orange Biver as far as the Vaal 
Biver and east to the Drakensberg, impartially including 
territory belonging to Moshesh, the Basuto chief. (No. 969 
of 1848, p. 63.) On the 8th of March a form of Govern- 
ment was proclaimed for the annexed territory, which was 
named " The Orange River Sovereignty." 

Now, such parts of this territory as were habitable by 
white men, the Boers had made so. Nevertheless, when 
many of them met together to protest against the High 
Commissioner's arbitrary act — against this theft of their 
property, for that is what it amounted to — ^he described 
their proceedings as follows : 

' Some violent demagogues, rained in ciioomstanoes, and blackened in 
heart It], have endeavoured to excite, and render still more discon- 
tented, a restless and unhappy people.' * 

This and similar communications to the Secretary of 

* No. 969 of 1848, p. 76. And see infra, pp. 70, 71. 
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State enabled it to be assmned in England that most of the 
Boers — certainly "the better disposed" among them — 
welcomed British rule.* A certain proportion of the 
emigrants, it is true, wished to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality, and accepted the fait accompli in that spirit. 
A very few went so far as to consider that the obliteration 
of the imitation kings who had been set over them since 
1843 was evidence of some dawning enlightenment at 
Downing Street, and, for that reason, actively supported 
Sir Harry Smith's policy. But the vast majority, + par- 
ticularly those of the district of Winburg, after giving 
evidences of disapproval which provoked their self-appointed 
Governor, Sir Harry Smith, to the point of issuing a 
vigorous manifesto against ** agitators," remained opposed 
BO implacably to the English Government that in May, 
1848, they sent to Pretorius, who was living beyond the 
Vaal, " to inform him that they were resolved to take up 
arms in vindication of their right to independence," and to 
beseech him to come to their assistance. 

In the Transvaal, naturally, there was much sympathy 
with this party of opposition, " and particularly with the 
burghers of Winburg, who were regarded as fellow-citizens 
of a common Bepublic." So Pretorius consented to help 
them, and on July 17th, as Commandant-General, formed a 

* As Sir Hany Smith's saooeesor, General Cathoart, pointed ont in a despatch 
dated May 20, 1852, to the Seoretaiy of State for the Colonies : ** The aoqoisi- 
tion of tms Soyereignty was no donbt broo^t about by conqnest and force of 
arms ; but the motive was assumed to be a oompliuioe with a real or sopposed 
Tolnntary desire of the majority of all Ihe yarions oommonities withm its 
phioal limits, to place themselyes onder British role and protection" 



Sfo. 1646 of 1858, p. 88). 
t In 1864, on Bfay 9th, in the Hoose of Commons, Mr. F. Peel said: ** Sir 
Hany Smith told . . . that it was the wish of the Europeans, as well as 
natives, that British rule should be established for the purpose of arbitrating 
between them. Earl Grey, acting in deference to the views of Sir Harry Smith, 
and against his own better judgment and more far-seeing views [?], authorised 
the assumption of Sovereignty over the Orange Biver territory. A few months, 
however, snowed that the anticipations of Sir Harry Smith were delusive, and 
instead of four-fifths of the population being in favour of British rule, as he 
represented, according to recent information at that very time it appears that 
nine-tenths were against it " (Hansard, vol. ozzxiii. pp. 71, 72). 
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camp within two miles of Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
newly constructed Sovereignty. The British Besident, 
Major Warden, had no force at his disposal capable of 
ofifering an adequate resistance. Terms of capitulation 
were arranged, therefore, and a few days later the Boer 
commando entered Bloemfontein, the British officials 
resident in the Sovereignty being put quietly over the 
border.* 

Sir Harry Smith, as he reported to Earl Grey (the Secre- 
tary of State), at once offered a reward of £1,000 " for the 
apprehension of this treacherous rebel Pretorius," or for 
information that would lead to his apprehension. This, said 
the Governor — 

* Will make the villain aware of his rebellious position, and in a divided 
society create that mutual distrust which it is my object to establish ' 
(No. 1059 of 1849, p. 12. Despatch of July 26, 1848). 

Further to strengthen his position verbally. Sir Harry 
Smith, while on the march from Gape Colony at the head 
of a large body of troops, again wrote to the Secretary of 
State (August 10, 1848), assuring him that : 

* The adherents of this rebel [Fretorius] are all men of ruined cir- 
cumstances, restless and turbulent ; while the majority of the people over 
the Orange Biver are well-disposed, loyal, and desirous of the Government 
they indeed sought ' (No. 1059 of 1849, p. 20). 

And then, turning from the Secretary of State and the 
British public to a less compliant audience, he issued what 
he described as a '' Warning to the Bebel Boers " 
(August 17th). 

* Writing to Sir Hanv Smith on first heating of the approach of Fretorius, 
Major Warden said (July 18, 1848) : **l have sent letters to-day to Moshesh, 
Moroko, and Moletsane, requeiting them to ocoupv the upper part of ihe Modder 
Biver." Then, writing on July 24th, exoosing himself for having had to sur- 
render BloemfonteiD, he said: '* No reply had been received from any of the 
Chiefs to whom I had written for aid some days before, with the exception of a 
few men from Moroko '' (No. 1059 of 1849 ; pp. 14, 22). 
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They were ''all men of ruined circumstances/' he had 
written. But now, seven days later> he announced: 

' Some of you rebels, I know, have large stuns of money in the Colony 
— ^beware, if you fire a shot, lest I seize them to assist in defraying 
the expenses of this outbreak ' (No. 1069 of 1849, p. 80). 

And the authorities in England accepted both statements 
cheerfully. 

On August 29, 1848, the Boers were encountered at 
Boomplaats, not far from Bloemfontein, and were defeated. 
In his account of this action, the Governor, who had been 
through the Peninsular War and had fought at Waterloo, 
writing next day to Earl Grey, spoke of it as " one of the 
most severe skirmishes ever, I believe, witnessed." He 
acknowledged the valuable aid rendered him by ''the 
gallant Hottentots," and also by *' a body of about 250 
Griquas," and then remarked : 

< No prisoners were taken, for none of the rebels would yield ' (Mo. 
1069, of 1849; pp. 4&-45). 

But did the '' gallant " Hottentots and Griquas ask ** the 
rebels" to yield? Undoubtedly not. And even if Sir 
Harry Smith could have disowned responsibility for the 
conduct of these savages, was his own conduct better or 
worse than theirs when, having taken prisoner next day a 
Boer named Dreyer, he subsequently, in cold blood, caused 
him to be shot?* 

After this fight the British marched to Bloemfontein 
without encountering further opposition. The Boers had 
been defeated; the Sovereignty was in the undisputed 
possession of British troops, — and then the real trouble 
began. 

* For no other reason than that ** he was onoe, though years before, a British 
subject, and had now dared to fight against Her Majesty's flag ** (A Century of 
Wrong). 
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The most determined opponents of British authority 
moved to the Transvaal, their places being filled by 
emigrants from Cape Colony, many of whom were of 
English birth ; so circumstances favoured a peaceful settle- 
ment. Fortunately, perhaps, for the preservation of an inde- 
pendent spirit among the southern Boers, the Imperial 
authorities, in total ignorance of the Boer character, and 
probably without wishing in the least to do so, did 
everything possible to make British rule insufferable. 

As soon as Sir Harry Smith arrived at Bloemfonteim he 
issued a proclamation (September 2, 1848) in which he 
announced ''to all Her Majesty's subjects who shall be 
proved to be guilty of rebellion by having joined the rebels 
in arms under this Pretorius, that their property is con- 
fiscated," while those who had furnished aid by supplying 
the Boers in arms with transport or provisions, would be 
severely fined. 

In the same proclamation the Governor doubled the 
reward for the apprehension of "this Pretorius," con- 
fiscating any property he might possess in the Cape 
Colony. (No. 1059 of 1849, p. 61.) Next, he entered 
into treaties of alliance with various native chiefs, who, 
according to Sir Harry Smith's successor. Sir George 
Cathcart, were *' little better than men of straw set up by 
the missionaries to represent territorial possessions held 
by their sect." * Having entered into these treaties, Smith 
made it a condition of holding a farm in the Sovereignty 
that "every able-bodied man upon it should be liable to 
military service in aid of the Queen and her cUlieSf 
whenever called upon by the British Resident or the 
magistrate." 

'But almost to a man the European inhaUtants of the Sovereignty 
were opposed to this principle. As far as the enter line hetween them- 



* Qooted by Sir William Molesworth in his MaUriaUfor a Speech, etc., p. 36. 
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selves and the [native] reserves was concerned, they were qnite willing 
to protect it. But they maintained that it was neither their duty nor 
their interest to interfere in quarrels [and the natives were perpetually 
quarrelling] which did not affect them, and as Her Majesty's allies 
would be whichever clan was for the time being in favour, under such 
^ land tenure they would be continually embroiled in war' (Theal, 
voL V. pp. 298, 299). 

In a Memorial dated December 7, 1851, signed by thirty- 
three British subjects residing in the Sovereignty — all but 
two of whom bear English names — it is pointed out that, 
for the above reasons : 

* Unless the question of military service, otherwise termed burgher 
duty, be unequivocally set for ever at rest by Government explicitly 
renouncing all claim or right to insist on such, three-fourths of the 
Dutch farmers will leave the Sovereignty, and seek for homes and 
tranquility under the protection and auspices of their brethren beyond 
the Vaal, and it is believed that th&y wiM he joined by not a few of the 
English portion of I7he tettlera. . . .' 

The memorialists then say : 

' We may here bring to your notice that the discontent of the Dutch 
farmers has been greatly increased, and the dislike to the British Govern- 
ment rendered more inveterate, in consequence of a system which was 
adopted of levying fines from such as declined or failed to take the field, 
confiscating or threatening to confiscate their farms, and refusing to 
grant transfer without trial or hearing before any competent tribunal, 
and in the absence of any law or ordinance to that effect. . . . Another 
subject of most lively discontent on the part of the farmers is to be found 
in l^e most unaccountable manner in which the right to farms were in 
some instances disposed of, and boundaries extended or contracted' 
(No. 1646 of 1868; pp. 19, 20). 

In addition to these grievances, the Boers of the 
Sovereignty objected strongly to the policy of supplying 
arms and ammunition to native allies, maintaining that 
to do so was opposed to the best interests of the blacks 
and was a menace to the safety of every white man, 
woman, and child in South Africa. 
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Such complaints and warnings were not heeded by the 
High Commissioner. Consequently, as might have been 
expected, the situation became chaotic. Native allies were 
always being helped to protect themselves against their 
native enemies ; their native enemies took advantage of 
the opportunity to rob the farmers of their cattle; one 
tribe after another was favoured, then attacked, and then 
again favoured. Leading Boers *' waited upon the British 
Besident at Bloemfontein, and endeavoured to dissuade 
him from further interference in these tribal quarrels, 
but to no purpose " (Theal, vol. v. p. 808). It was 
the policy of Her Majesty's Government ; the missionary 
party (the "Loyalists" of those days) approved and 
encouraged it, and were largely responsible for its 
inception: so no other course could be entertained. 

At last, as a result of this persistent interference. Sir 
Harry Smith, through his representative. Major Warden, 
involved the Sovereignty in a war with the Basuto, at 
that time the largest and most powerful tribe in South 
Africa. The chief of the Basuto, Moshesh by name, was 
exceedingly crafty, and for long had turned the dissensions 
between the Boers and the British to his own advantage. 
He knew that the farmers in the Sovereignty were 
opposed to the policy of meddling in native , brawls, and 
that they would not respond if the Besident called them 
to arms. 

A detachment of British troops and a large body of 
native allies, under the command of a British officer, 
were defeated by the Basuto on June 30, 1851, on a hill 
named Viervoet.* The British Besident then '' found him- 
self without authority in the greater part of the Sovereignty. 
He did his utmost to raise a commando of farmers, but was 
unsuccessful'* (Theal, vol. v. p. 311). 

* For a description of this fight, see Moodie*s History of the Battles etc., in 
Southern Africa, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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Writing to Sir Harry Smith on July 20, 1861, he 
declared: 

' The fact is, thai iwo-thirdB o! the Boera in this SoTereignty are in 
their hearts decided rebels, and consequently do all in their power to 
thwart Government ' (No. 1438 of 186% p. 104). 

Mr. Biddulph, the Civil Commissioner at Winburg, 
writing on August 7, 1851, said : 

'I cannot find language to describe to yon the very humiliating 
position in which I find myself placed. Magisterial influence and 
power have ceased, and that being the case, it will soon come to 
personal insult and violence ' (No. 1428 of 1862, p. 126). 

Nor was it the Boers only who were disafiEected. Even 
some of the English shopkeepers of Bloemfontein, at a 
public meeting, expressed themselves ^'in terms not a 
whit behind the greatest rebel Boer," their conduct being 
described as '' disreputable and disloyal " (No. 1428 of 
1852, p. 128). 

Beinforcements were sent from England, but at this time 
a war with the Hottentots and other tribes was being 
carried on in Cape Colony, taxing Sir Harry Smith's 
resources to the utmost and greatly alarming the Secretary 
of State. Consequently, *'no active step could be taken 
to retrieve the disaster" of Viervoet. (Lucas, vol. iv. 
p. 214.) The Basuto, on their side, did not push matters 
further, contenting themselves with raiding the cattle 
belonging to any one whom they chose to consider their 
enemy. 

The confusion and lawlessness became so serious that the 
Republican party in the Sovereignty requested Ffetorius 
to restore order by taking upon himself the office of 
Administrator-CS^nenJ. Moshesh, the Basuto chief, joined 
in the request f ♦ Pretorius, who was living at Maga- 
* No. 1428 of 1852, pp. 175, 176 ; and No. 1646 of 1858, pp. 25, 80. 
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liesbergy in the Transvaal, and for whose apprehension a 
reward of two thousand pounds was still offered, then 
wrote to Major Warden, the British Resident at Bloem- 
fontein (September 9, 1851), announcing that in view of 
the disturbance in the Sovereignty he had been requested 
by Moshesh and other chiefs, "as well as many white 
inhabitants there," to endeavour to restore order. He had 
submitted this request to the Council of War and a large 
public meeting, and, "in order to prevent bloodshed and 
total desolation," of which the condition of the Cape Colony 
then afforded an example, he had been charged "immediately 
to go to work." He then added that it was the wish of the 
Transvaal emigrants to come to a good understanding with 
the British Q-ovemment, and that, on his arrival in the 
Sovereignty, he would open negotiations on that subject.* 

Major Warden did not reply to this letter, but wrote to Sir 
Harry Smith that Pretorius cotild put 1,500 armed burghers 
into the field, " besides having at his call some thousands of 
natives belonging to the chiefs, Moshesh and Moletsani." t 

Shortly afterwards (on the 4th of October), Pretorius 
again wrote to the British Besident, stating that the Boers 
had for "long been desirous to be able to conclude a lasting 
treaty of peace," between themselves and the British 
Government.! 

The High Commissioner's position was embarrassing. 
That Pretorius had not exaggerated the gravity of the state 
of affairs in Cape Colony may be judged from the following 
entries in the Table of Contents of Blue Book, No. 1334 of 
1851. Despatches of January 4th and 9th of that year give : 

< Alarming inteUigenoe from British Eafi&aria— Critical position of Sir 
H. G. Smith and troops at Fort Cox — ^Efforts of Colonel Somerset to 
relieve him ineffoctnal. Extracts from Private Letters, showing the 
Alarm and Anxiety which pervades the whole Frontier. Atrocities com- 

• No. 1428 of 1852, p. 176. t Ibid. p. 175. { Ibid. p. 194. 
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mitted by Kaffirs at the Military Villages. Every available Soldier has 
left Cape Town for the Frontier. Measures for raising a Volunteer Corps 
of Europeans.' 

And then : 

' Removal of Sir H. Smith efEeoted from Fort Cox to King Williams- 
town. Considerable foroe of Burghers and Hottentots will be sent to 
the assistance of Sir H. Smith,' etc. 

But the " considerable force of Burghers " was not forth- 
coming. They utterly disapproved of Sir H. Smith's 
policy. Consequently, the "determined and dogged in- 
activity of the farmers, principally the Dutch, who, not- 
withstanding the Proclamation of Martial Law in the 
eastern districts, cannot be induced to move to the frontier,'' 
became not the least of the difficulties against which the 
Governor had to contend.* Next, the desperate expedient 
of employing five thousand Zulus to attack the Kaffirs in 
the rear, was tried, t but had to be abandoned.! Then the 
Hottentots and the EafiSr police rebelled; and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1851, within a day of Pretorius' letter and 
after months of fighting, Sir H. Smith found himself obliged 
to report : " Serious depredations committed within the 
Colony by rebel Kaffirs and Hottentots. Chief Macamo 
again established within the ^Colony." § This state of 
things continued, to a greater or less extent, until February, 
1852. 

And in England, by this time, the High Commissioner's 
Imperialism had been weighed and found wanting. The 
London Times^ in any case, showed a startling appreciation 
of the facts. In an editorial of December 20, 1851, it 
was said: 

* We can imagine no events more calculated to hmnble our national 
pride, to tarnish the reputation of onr arms, and to cast an indelible 



* No. 1884 of 1851, p. 126. f No. 1862 of 1851, p. 15. 

\ No. 1880 of 1851, p. 52. % No. 1428 of 1852, p. yi. 
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rtigma on onr policy and good ialHi, than those of which the Cape of 
Good Hope is now, unhappily, the theatre. We are engaged in a doable 
contest of Arts as well as of axms, against onr own subjects as well as 
against a barbarous enemy ; and it is very difficult to say in which of 
our two capacities, civil or military, we out the more discreditable figure. 
... A recent event has afforded us convincing proof of the contempt 
into which the administration of Lord Grey and the proceedings of Sir 
Harry Smith have brought the British name. The (Governor, at the head 
of 10,000 of our best troops, has been unable to dislodge the Kaffir 
marauders from the interior of the Colony. Beyond that limit, driven 
forth into the desolate wilderness as proclaimed traitors, are encamped 
12,000 Dutch farmers. On the head of their leader, Pretorius, is set by 
the British Government the price of J61,000. Yet these men are able to 
maintain themselves in sturdy independence amid the surrounding 
savages, and a threat from their leader, the proscribed outlaw, was 
sufficient to prevent an inroad into our territories, which the fear of the 
British arms was powerless to arrest. With an European population of 
70,000 souls, with an excellent army and a well-supplied treasury, we are 
unable to command the respect which is cheerfully accorded to Pretorius 
and his little band of exiles. Such a contrast may well cause us to doubt 
the wisdom of the course on which we are embarked, and lead us to infer 
that under the auspices of Lord Grey we are doing for our colonists, at 
an immense expense of treasure and reputation, that which, if we would 
abstain from mischievous interference, they would do infinitely better 
for themselves. The recent, and all preceding Kaffir wars, have arisen 
from the anxiety to prevent collisions between the colonists and the 
natives, and we are actually engaged in operations whose avowed object 
is the extermination of the Kaffirs by Imperial forces, in order to avert 
the discredit to the empire, consequent upon their chastisement by the 
hands of the colonists. The difference to the Kaffirs is extremely 
trifling. The rifle, the bayonet, and the sabre do their work, whether 
in the hands of soldier or farmer. The difference to the people of 
England is that they pay the whole expense, besur the whole burden, 
and support the whole discredit of measures which necessity may 
palliate in the settler, but which reflect no honour on the vocation of 
the soldier. . . . 

* The policy we are pursuing is the exact reverse of that which reason 
and experience dictate. We withhold freedom where we ought to give 
it ; we reject counsel where we ought to seek it ; we discourage action 
where we ought to stimulate it. Ruinous to our colonists, and harmless 
to our enemies, repressive where we ought to be liberal, and profuse 
where we ought to be economical; we exhibit a picture of arbitrary 
dictation and helpless incapacity which it is impossible to contemplate 
without indignation and shame.* 
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In view of all the circumstances — of Pretorius' activity, 
of the crisis in the Colony, of English disapproval — ^the 
EUgh Commissioner was not unwilling to share his respon- 
sibility with two Assistant Commissioners who had been 
appointed by Earl Grey in the early part of the year.* 
These Assistant Commissioners were Major W. S. Hogge 
and Mr. C. Mostjrn Owen. At Sir Harry Smith's request, 
not long after their arrival at the Cape, they proceeded to 
Bloemfontein for the purpose of inquiring into the state of 
the Sovereignty, and particularly into its relations with the 
neighbouring territories. Having examined the situation 
locally, they formulated a policy which might almost have 
been dictated by the London Times I 

'The Imperial Gk>Tenunent had [once more] resolved in the most 
decided manner not to permit any further extension of the British 
dominions in South Africa. It was therefore a mere matter of form to 
acknowledge the independence of the emigrants beyond the Vaal, as 
British anthority had never been established there. But they reported 
that in their opinion very considerable benefits would arise from such an 
acknowledgment : — 

*1. It was the only way to secure the friendship of the Transvaal 
emigrants. 

'2. It would detach them from the disaffected emigrants in the 
Sovereignty. 

* 8. It would prevent their alliance with Moshesh, which that chief was 
seeking. 

'4. The Transvaal emigrants, through their delegates, of their own 
free will offered to bind themselves to certain conditions, such as the 
prohibition of slavery and the delivery of criminals, which otherwise 
could not be enforced * (Theal, voL v. p. 868). 

Finally, as Major Hogge pointed out afterwards in a letter 
to the High Commissioner : 

< The Assistant Commissioners being of opinion no time should be lost 
during the prevalence of general disaffection amongst the coloured races 



• No. 1880 of 1861, p. 67. 
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of South Africa, in reoondling those [the Boers] to the British Gbvem- 
ment who might fonn again, what they once were, its natural defenders 
against national aggression, readily availed themsdves of friendly propo- 
sitions emanating from the emigrants themselves, to reverse the out- 
lawry of their leaders, and allow them to form such independent 
government as might seem best to them across the Vaal Biver.* * 

So the Commissioners decided to meet Pretorios, and 
arranged with him that a Conference should take place on 
January 16, 1852, near the Sand River, about half-way 
between the Vaal River and Bloemfontein. They met on 
the appointed day, Pretorius accompanied by about three 
hundred burghers, Messrs. Hogge and Owen by a small 
detachment of troops. On the 17th, a treaty, thereafter 
known as the Sand River Convention, was signed by W. S. 
Hogge and C. M. Owen, on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, an,d on behalf of the Transvaal Boers, by their dele- 
gates, A. W. J. Pretorius, H. S. Lombaard, W. F. Joubert, 
G. J. Kriiger, J. N. Grobbelaar, P. E. Scholtz, F. G. 
Wolmarans, and others, t 

This Treaty, as will be seen later,! was recognised by the 
Imperial authorities as having been entered into between 
independent powers. § 

Not long after it had been signed, Lieut.-G^neral the 
Hon. George Cathcart succeeded Sir Harry Smith as High 



* In a despaioh dated AprU 16, 1852 ; No. 1646 of 1853, p. 36. The pro- 
olamation wi&drawing the notice of outlawry was signed by Sir Harry Smith 
on November 3, 1851, bat was not published until the end of Deoember. 

t See Note at the end of this chapter for the full text of the Sand Biver 
Convention. \ P. 95 infra, 

S It has been argded by some people insufficiently acquainted with the facts 
that this use of the word " Ck>nvention," instead of ** Treaty," is evidence that 
the contracting parties were not on an equal footing, t.e., that the Boers were 
not an independent people. But the British authorities used these words as 
^onymous. This was affirmed as late as 1894 in the House of Commons by 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Sydney Buxton, in reference 
to the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. He then said, <* . . . When we midce a 
Treaty with the South African Republic we call it a Convention." He was 
asked, '• But is it a Treaty, or is it not ? " Towhich he replied, *<ThenI will 
say it is'* (Hansard, vol xx?i. p. 686). 
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Commissioner and Governor of Cape Colony. On April 15, 
1852, he issued a proclamation expressing " the great satis- 
faction it gives him, as one of the first acts of his admini- 
stration, to approve of and folly confirm the Convention.'* * 
And on the 24th of June, Sir John Pakington, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, wrote to General Cathcart that he 
was ** very sensible of the advantage gained by the estab- 
lishment of peace and friendly relations with the Transvaal 
emigrants. I have therefore to signify to you my approval 
of the Convention with those emigrants, and of your Procla- 
mation giving effect to it." t 

During the negotiations preceding the signing of the 
Convention, Pretorius had requested ** that the old district 
of Winburg should be included in the arrangement," but 
the British Commissioners would not consent to this. He 
had then '' vainly pressed that a general amnesty should 
be extended to those persons in the Sovereignty who had 
repudiated the Government." But although he failed to 
assist his countrymen south of the Vaal by either of these 
means, he succeeded in providing them with a haven of 
refuge whenever they might need it ; for they would always 
be free to cross the Vaal, and the Sand Biver Convention, 
in the words of its first clause, guaranteed ** m the fullest 
maimer, on the part of the British Government, to the 
emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal Bvoer the right to rrumage 
their ovm affairs and to govern themselves according to their 
ovm lanos, without any interference on the part of the British 
(Government; amd that no encroachments shall he made by 
the said Oovemment on the territory beyond, to the north 
of the Vaal Biver." It was much to have gained for the 
people of the Transvaal, and it was much to have gained 
for those of the Sovereignty ; for it was the first time since 
the Great Trek that the independence of a Boer Bepublio 
had been recognised formally by Great Britain. 

* No. 1646 of 1853i p. 37. f Ihid., p. 115. 

7 
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To argue in these circumstances that the British Govern- 
ment '* gave '* the Transvaal Boers their freedom vsrould be 
absurd. The Transvaalers were free, and had been so from 
the moment they had settled in that country.* As Messrs. 
Hogge and Owen had realised, it was ''a mere matter of 
form to acknowledge" their independence, seeing that 
British authority had never been established where they lived. 
But apart from this. Sir Harry Smith had been completely 
out-manoeuvred by Pretorius. The alarming situation in 
Cape Colony — alarming, according to the Governor, simply 
because of the refusal of the burghers to assist him t — had 
compelled the Special Commissioners to concede at least as 
much as was necessary to conciliate the Bepublic beyond 
the Vaal. They signed the Sand Biver Convention as the 
minimum which circumstances exacted. 

What made the Convention appear of such great and 
lasting importance, and what makes it to-day a vital link 
in the chain of South African history, is the definite under- 
taking it contains that no attempt would thereafter be made 
by Great Britain to interfere with the Government of the 
l^ransvaal Boers. This undertaking was violated, as will 
be shown later ; but its importance and the wrong done by 
its violation are recognised by the enemies as well as by the 
friends of the Boers. Silence has its own significance, and 
the scrupulously careful way in which many English authors 
who profess to write history, refrain from any mention of 
this Convention, shows clearly that they appreciate but dare 
not acknowledge the logic of the facts. Nothing could be 
more misleading than to present a sketch of the relations 
of the Boers with the British without referring to the Con- 
vention of 1852 ; but it is with travesties of history such as 

* Lucas, vol. iy. p. 222, admits that this ^'oonoession of indqsendenoe had 
been little more than a fonnal confirmation of what was already in exis- 
tence." 

t No. 1428 of 1852, p. 219 ; and see iupra, p. 77. 
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that, that the English people have been supplied designedly. 
No wonder if, in the words of Mr. Kipling, they are " given 
to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie." 

If only because of this conspiracy of silence, it cannot too 
often be repeated that in 1852 the complete independence 
of the Transvaal Boers and, subsequently, of the South 
African Bepublic, which they had created, was acknowledged 
not only by Great Britain, but by all the leading countries 
of the world. 



NOTE. 

Convention of Pbacb, Commbbob, Slavb Tbadb, btc, bbtwbbn thb 
Assistant Fbontibb Oommissionbbs fob sbttling thb Boundabibs 
of thb Gapb of Good Hofb and thb Tbans-Yaal Bobbs. — Sand 
Bivbb, Januabt 17, 1852. 

Scutes of a meeting held in the place of Mr. P. A. Venter, Sand 
River, on Friday, the 16th day of January, 1852, between Major W. 
Hogge and C. M. Owen, Esquire, Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners 
for the settling and adjusting of the a£EEdrs of the eastern and north- 
eastern boundaries of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, on the one 
part, and the following deputation from the emigrant farmers residing 
north of the Vaal River : — 

A. W. J. Pretorius, Commandant-Qeneral ; H. S. Lombard, Landdrost ; 
W. F. Joubert, Commandant-General ; G. J. Erfiger, Commandant ; J. 
N. Grobbelaar, Baadslid ; P. E. Soholtz ; P. G. Wohnarans, Ouderling; 
J. A. van Aswegen, Veld Comet; F. J. Botes, Veld Comet; N. J. S. 
Basson, Veld Comet ; J. P. Forstenberg, Veld Comet ; J. P. Pretorius, 
J. H. Grobbelaar, J. M. Lehman, P. Schutte, J. C. Kloppers, on the 
other part. 

The Assistant Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner, on the 
part of the British Government, to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
Biver, the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern themselves, 
according to their own laws, without any interference on the part of the 
British Government, and that no encroachments shall be made by the said 
Gbvemment on the territory beyond to the north of the Vaal River, with 
the further assurance that tiie warmest wish of the British Government 
is to promote peace, free trade, and friendly intercourse with the emi- 
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grant fannera'*' now inhabiting, or who hereafter may inhabit that 
cotintry, it being understood that this system of non-interferenoe is bind- 
ing apon both parties. 

Should any misunderstanding hereafter arise as to the tme meaning 
of the words '* the Vaal Biver," this question, in so far as regards the 
line from the source of that river over the Brakensberg, shall be settled 
and adjusted by Commissioners chosen by both parties. 

Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners hereby dJBclaim all alliances 
whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured nations to the north 
of the Vaal Biver. 

It is agreed that no slavery is or shall be permitted or practised in the 
country to the north of the Vaal Biver by the emigrant farmers. 

Mutual facilities and liberty shall be afforded to traders and travellers 
on both sides of the Vaal Biver ; it being understood that every waggon 
containing ammunition and fire-arms, coming from the south side of the 
Vaal Biver, shall produce a certificate, signed by a British magistrate or 
other functionary duly authorised to grant such, and which shall state 
the quantities of such articles contained in said waggon, to the nearest 
magistrate north of the Vaal Biver, who shall act in the case as the 
regulations of the emigrant farmers direct. 

It is agreed, that no objection shall be made by any British authority 
against the emigrant Boers purchasing their supplies of ammunition in 
any of the British colonies and possessions of South Africa; it being 
mutually understood that all trade in ammunition with the native tribes 
is prohibited, both by the British Government and the emigrant farmers, 
on both sides of the Vaal Biver. 

It is agreed, that so far as possible all criminals and other guilty parties 
who may fly from justice, either way across the Vaal Biver, shall be 
mutually delivered up, if such should be required, and that the British 
courts, as well as those of the emigrant farmers, shall be mutually open 
to each other for all legitimate processes, and that summonses for 
witnesses sent either way across the Vaal Biver shall be backed by the 
magistrates on each side of the same respectively, to compel the 
attendance of such witnesses when required. 

It is agreed, that certificates of marriage issued by the proper 
authorities of the emigrant farmers shall be held valid and sufficient 
to entitle children of such marriages to receive portions accruing to them 
in any British colony or possession in South Africa. 

It is agreed, that any and every person now in possession of land, and 

residing in British territory, shall have free right and power to sell his 

said property, and remove unmolested across the Vaal Biver, and tfioe 

versd; it bdng distinctly understood that this arrangement does not . 

* See ii0u, p. 231. 
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oomprehend] oriminals or debtors wiihont providing for the payment of 
their just and lawful debts. 

This done and signed at Sand Biver aforesaid, this 17th day of 
January, 1862. 



A. W. J. Pebtobius, 

Conomandant General 
n. 8. LoMBABD, Landdrost. 
W. F. JOUBHBT, O.G. 

G. J. KRt^oBB, Commandant. 
J. N. Gbobbblaab, BX. 

P. E. SOHOLTZ. 

F. G. WoLMABANS, Onderling. 

J. A. YAK ASWBOBN, V.C. 

F. J. J. Botes. 

N. J. 8. Basson, V.C. 

J. F. FUBSTBMBBBO, V.C. 

J. p. Fbbtobius. 
J. n. Gbobbblaab. 
J. M. Lbbuak. 

p. SOHUTTB. 
J. C. EliOPPBBS. 



W. I. HOOOB, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

C. MOSTTN OWBN, 

Assistant Conmiisdoner. 



In presence of 

John Bubnbt, Clerk to the Civil Commissioner of T^bnrg. 
J. H. VisAon, Secretary* 

Approved and confirmed, 

Gbo. Cathoabt, lieut-General, High Commissioner. 
King Wiluamstown, 

April 15, 1852. 
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CHAPTEB VI 

THE ORANGE RIVER SOVERBIGNTT : 1852-1854 
{Events cuhmnati/ng in the Bloemfontem Cotwention) 

THE burghers south of the Vaal had two more years 
of trouble ahead of them before their independence 
was recognised as that of the Transvaalers had been. The 
Sand Biver Convention had benefited them only indirectly, 
and some of them, at first failing to appreciate what they 
really had gained by it, made formal complaint to Pretorius. 
** He replied that he could do nothing for them unless they 
chose to move across the Yaal, but there they would be 
welcomed and would have ground assigned to them" 
(Theal, vol. v. pp. 316, 317). Many of them thereupon 
joined their countrymen in the Transvaal. Those who had 
refused obedience to, or had otherwise defied the British 
authorities, and who remained, nevertheless, in the 
Sovereignty, were fined by the Commissioners. 

A great effort was then made to purchase peace from the 
Basuto, who had continued to pillage the Sovereignty, and 
who, according to the reports of British officials, had recently 
stolen at least ten thousand head of cattle and fifteen 
hundred horses. Moshesh was allowed to take a high hand 
in his negotiations with the Commissioners, who promised 
him that (as the Secretary of State had already intimated 
should be done) * they would dismiss Major Warden, the 

* Ko. 1428 of 1852, p. 249. 
86 
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Besident at Bloemfonteiiii and that, farther, they would 
cause another British official to be arrested. The Basuto 
willingly accepted these concessions, but did so without the 
least intention of abiding by their part of the agreement, 
which bound them to surrender the stolen cattle.* 

By proceedings such as this, the Commissioners made 
confusion worse confounded. They " abandoned all hope of 
restoring order." The Imperial Government finally grew 
so tired of the perpetual turmoil, and of the expense result- 
ing therefrom, that it was decided to seize the first available 
opportunity to withdraw from the Sovereignty. Earl Grey 
had already written to Sir Harry Smith (October 21, 1851) 
that " the ultimate abandonment of the Orange Sovereignty 
should be a settled point in our policy *' ; t and General 
Cathcart, as High Commissioner, endeavouring to support 
this resolution, had declared in a despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated October 12, 1852, that : 

'An acknowledged foreign state, having its seat of government and of 
commeroe at Bloemfontein or elsewhere, and having in consequence 
concentrated wealth and tangible interests at stake, with a British 
consul in residence, would be far more easily, effectuallj, and economi- 
cally controUed by respect for the power of Her Majesty's concentrated 
and disposable armed force within the Colony, and form a more secure 
barrier against barbarians from without, than can ever be accomplished 
by British political interference and attempted government, toithout an 
expensive miUtanry e$tahUshinent for iU support, as applied to the 
present heterogeneous and conflicting materials of which society in the 
vast and unmanageable districts within the boundary of the Orange 
Biver territory is composed " (No. 1646 of 1853, p. 70). 

Now that matters were going from bad to worse, every 
possible effort was made to throw off responsibility for the 
results. 

Many of the farmers, however, were of the opinion that 
as they had protested consistently against the native policy 

* Theal, vol. v. pp. 318, 819. f No. 1428 of 1852, p. 245. 
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of the British Govemment, and as the trouble with the 
Basuto and other tribes had been the direct outcome of that 
policy, it was not fair to leave them, at the critical moment, 
to deal unaided with the consequences. For these, and for 
other reasons referred to later, when Sir George Cathcart, 
shortly after his assumption of the duties of High Com- 
missioner, '* requested Mr. Owen to convene a meeting of 
representatives to ascertain the opinion of the European 
inhabitants on the question whether Great Britain held the 
country with their concurrence or not,'* the majority of 
those who assembled refused to take the hint and decided 
in favour of retaining British authority (Theal, vol. v. 
pp. 321, 322). 

This deprived the British Government of the only possible 
excuse for leaving the farmers to their fate. It was re- 
luctantly decided, therefore, to bring the Basuto to terms 
by force, and to employ British troops for the purpose. 

' In November of this year [1852] a splendidly equipped force, consist- 
ing of nearly two thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry, with two 
field-guns, marched ... to the banks of the Oaledon. The Governor 
hoped that the mere presence of such a body of troops would enable him 
to settle everything to his satisfaction.' 

In this he was mistaken, for the Basuto preferred to 
risk the chances of battle rather than submit to General 
Cathc£brt's demand for '' ten thousand head of cattle and 
one thousand horses, to be delivered over to the British 
Besident at this place within three days' time.*' Failing 
the payment of this fine, as General Cathcart wrote to 
Moshesh on December 14, 1852 — 

* I must go and take either cattle or other things from you and your 
people . . • and if resistance be made it wiU then be war between us, 
and I must then take three times the amount of cattle, as well as kill 
many of your people, and destroy their dwellings and knuJs " (No. 1646 
of 1858, p. 97). 
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The result of the fighting (December 20, 1852), which took 
place on the Berea Mountain, was not what had been antici- 
pated. Of the British force, thirty-seven were killed and 
fifteen were wounded, while the Basuto lost twenty killed 
and the same number wounded,* a good many of their/ 
women being killed and wounded also. General Gathcart's 
position became untenable, and he retired to his camp by 
the Galedon. 

At this juncture, Moshesh was clever enough to make 
pressing overtures for peace, which General Cathcart, reaUs- 
ing that he had underestimated the Basuto power, hastened 
to accept, without insisting upon a compliance with his 
original demands. The troops were then marched back to 
Cape Colony, while Moshesh sent messengers far and near 
to announce '' that he had gained a great victory, and had 
driven the English forces from his country/' 

The white people in the Sovereignty were dumbfounded. 
Apart from being graciously "empowered to organise for 
their own defence in case the Basuto should attempt to 
overrun the country," they were " left to take care of them- 
selves as best they could." Even those among them who 
were the most loyal to the British Government signed peti- 
tions ''begging for military protection, or that the inhabitants 
might be left without interference of any kind to settle 
matters and to defend themselves in their own way" 
(Theal, vol. v. pp. 333-335). 

* Every Basuto who was aeen *' to fall tram his hone," i,e., to dismount, was 
counted as a dead man. Consequently, General Cathoart, in his official Beport, 
while declaring that the '* precise '' number of killed and wounded Basuto 
could never be ascertained, endeavoured to create the impression that it 
amounted to •< from 600 to 600" (No. 1646 of 1858, p. 94)--purely fanciful 
figures. Indeed, to judge by. the Ssport, one would suppose that the British 
had gained a brilliant victory. But in South Africa the facts soon became 
known, and even Wilmot, reckless champion though he is of everything 
Imperial, confesses that " Sir George Oathcart*8 experience at the battle of 
Beraa was by no means an aoreeable one. He really had to retreat, and was 
most gratified when the wily chief of the Basuto astutely sued for peace" {The 
Story of the ExpaneUm of South Africa, p. 142). 
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It was the latter alternative that the Imperial authorities 
adopted. As soon as the news of General Cathcart's mis- 
adventure reached England, the Duke of Newcastle wrote 
to the High Conmiissioner that ''Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have decided to withdraw from the Orange Biver 
Sovereignty/* 

* Yet,' snggeste Mr. Theal, ' it would be nnjast to accuse the English 
Minister of heartlessly leaving a few white people to the mercy of an 
opponent as strong as Moshesh, without looking at the question from 
his points of view also. In England it was generally believed that the 
war with the Basuto had been undertaken on behalf of the European 
settlers, and it wes remembered that little more than four years had 
elapsed since a strong force had been moved to the Sovereignty to establish 
the Queen's authority over the farmers. The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that they had got themselves into a mess, and ought to be left to 
get out of it as best they could, without expense to the British taxpayer. 
That the war had been undertaken by the representatives of the Imperial 
authorities in opposition to the desire of the entire white population of 
the territory, a few missionaries and sympathisers with their views only 
excepted, was unknown in England ' (Theal, vol. v. p. 884). 

In other words, the '' Imperialists *' of South Africa had 
had their way; had deceived the English people, and the 
Boers had to sufiter for it. 

During the next twelve months heroic efforts were made 
by the officials of the British Government to shift the 
burden of its errors on to the shoulders of the burghers. 
On the 8th of August, 1853, Sir George Bussell Clerk, 
" Special Commissioner for the settling and adjustment 
of the affairs of the Orange Biver Sovereignty," arrived 
at Bloemfontein. (No. 1758 of 1854, p. 23.) 

''The country at the time was really in a state of 
anarchy," " armed bands of blacks traversed the country 
as they pleased" — "though in Sir G-eorge Cathcart's 
despatches it was constantly represented that tranquility 
and order had been restored " (Theal, vol. v. p. 340). 

This made the Special Commissioner's task all the more 
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difficult. His duty was plain, however, and he at once 
called upon the inhabitants of the Sovereignty to elect 
delegates ''for the purpose of determining upon a form 
of self-government.** Seventy-six Dutch South Africans 
and nineteen Englishmen having been duly elected, they 
proceeded to appoint a committee from among themselves 
to consider the matter. 

By a unanimous vote of the delegates, the committee 
was instructed: 

' Not to eoQiertain any proposals for the formation of an independent 
govemment until the foUowing [among other] questions shall hare been 
adjusted by Her Majesty's SpeciiBd Commissioner to their entire satisfac- 
tion : — (1) The settlement of the Griqoaland question. (2) The adjust- 
ment of the bomidary line between the Basuto territory and the 
Sovereignty. (8) The question of the interference of the British Govern- 
ment between natives and the European inhabitants of this country. . . . 
(6) The share justly belonging [to] this country of the custom dues 
received at the ports of the Cape Colony, or Natal, or the cession of a 
port in either of these Colonies. (7) The complete or conditional 
absolution of the inhabitants from their allegiance to the British Crown. 
... (9) That all treaties with natives at present existing, be cancelled.' * 

After some correspondence with Sir George Clerk, who 
does not appear to have satisfied them on these points, 
the committee adopted a constitution which was designed 
to leave the new government of the country under the 
protection of Great Britain. 

The situation was complicated. In some respects it was 
remarkable. Sir George Clerk, the Special Commissioner, 
and General Cathcart, the High Commissioner, both agreed 
that the large majority of the population desired to be 
independent. In a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, at 
that time Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir George 
Clerk said (August 25, 1853) : 



* No. 1758 of 1854, p. 44. See tn/ra, p. 206, for farther reference to the 
question numbered 6 in the above list. 
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'Your Ghrace is no donbt aware that in reviewing the former policy of 
the British Goyemment, one oannot escape from the painful oonviction, 
with reference to the interest and the feelings of the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Cape Colony, that the measures which, with few exceptions, it 
pursued towards them, and the neglect or disdain with which it 
habitually regarded them, have engendered a spirit which leaves them, 
with few exceptions, by no means desirous of remaining anywhere under 
British dominion ; and least so in this quarter, to which and beyond it, 
as a last resort, migrated many years ago with wives and children that 
portion of the Dutch community who felt their position within the 
Colony so unsatisfactory and insecure as to be insufferable ' (No. 1758 
of 1864, p. 24). 

And as ''the entire Dutch population throughout this 
territory, outnumber the English in the proportion of 
twenty to one/' * the result was, still in the words of the 
Special Commissioner, that the sentiments of the majority 
" continue to be what they ever have been; they cure averse 
to British administration." t 

' Nevertheless, the untiring zeal of the Scotch Presbyterian clergyman 
of the Dutch church here,| and the contrivances suggested by the keen 
instinct of the few but largely speculating Englishmen, supported by 
the cordial good will of every man in the Government paid civil establish- 
ments, who, though not settlers or intending to be settlers, cvre actwe 
land $p&GuiatorSf § seem likely to represent public opinion to be very 



* No. 1758 of 1854, p. 84. f No. 1758 of 1854, p. 39. 

I This Scotch Presbyterian clergyman was the Bey. Andrew Murray, whose 
personal disinterestedness and high moral purpose no one could possibly 
question. There is reason to belieye, however, uiat Sir William Molesworth 
was right when he said that owing to ** the taste for spirituous liquors " and 
** the ardent desire for muskets and gunpowder " which had arisen among the 
Kafite as ** the only result " (at that time) of trying to improve them, — ** many 
of the missionaries have turned their attention to the «Je of temporal com- 
modities, and as shopkeepers, they have a strong pecuniary interest in the 
permanent union of the Orange Biver territory to the British domioions" 
{MaUHaUfor a Speech, etc., p. 28). 

§ There were twelve British Civil servants, all of them receiving very small 
salaries, that of the ** British Besident and Treasurer-Qeneral '* being but £600 
a year. NevortheleBS, between them, they owned 810,686 acres of land in the 
Sovereignty (p. 53 of the same Blue Book). How this land had been obtained 
is not fully revealed by the Special Commissioner. He speaks of these officials 
*' abusing official influence and authority for purposes of private speculations " 
p. 72) ; he refers to grants of land ** purchased, or received in free gift, or 
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much the reverse of what I believe it reaUy to be ' (No« 1758 of 1864» 
p. 84). 

*. . • The prospect of a government being established here on the 
basis of admitting the representatives of the large majority of the 
inhabitants to a proportionate share of power, is viewed by the English 
specolators here, and by their delnded creditors in the Cape Colony, 
with the ntmost dismay. They remember that one of the fundamental 
laws of the Emigrant Government was, that '* any absentee of a year's 
standing forfeited his rights " ; and they feel convinced that the re- 
enactment of this salutary mle will ensoe immediately on the restoration 
of independent administration by the burghers ' (No. 1758 of 1854, p. 57). 

Ck)n8equently, these '^ English speculators in land and 
trade, and in the consumption by British troops in quarters, 
but more especially when required in the fields'* * have 
''represented the measure of withdrawal by the British 
Gk)vemment as merely a means used for ascertaining who 
are well disposed, so that, as they give out, those whose 
sentiments may be manifestly opposed to British rule 
by agreeing to any sort of government of their own, may 
hereafter be known and discountenanced" — by the land- 
speculating civil officials 1 1 

Borambled for, when in 1848 these were sequestered from (he rebel and absent 
Boers " (p. 82) ; bat he gives specific information only in the case of the British 
Besident, in regard to whose land speculations he says : " It is only since I 
came here, and made a stir regarding the balances outstonding, that the British 
Besident himself has paid in the price of £20 each, at which he was allowed 
three years ago, when holding a commissariat appointment at this place, to 
purchase (as it was called) seyersl * farms,' or lots of land, of ten or fifteen 
thousand acres each, in the Harrismith district " (p. 65). 

* The words in italics account for more than one of England's wars in South 
Africa. 

t No. 1758 of 1864, pp. 89, 85. Sir Qeorge Olerk, Special Oommissioner, in 
a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(writing from Bloemfontein on October 8, 1853), said : — 

•< Few persona are better qualified to express correct opinions regarding the 
feelings of tiie Boers than Major Warden, an officer of twenty-five years' active 
uid mstingnished service in the British Army in Africa, and subsequently, 
during five years, filling the office of British resident at this place. . . . Major 
Warden is moreover connected with the Dutch community oy marriage, and 
lives retired with his large family on his farm, at a short distance from Bloem- 
fontein. He observed to me only a few days ago, that the manner in which, to 
use his own expression, * the Dutch delegates generally were deceived, and not 
allowed to eiqpress tixeir real sentiments, was dear to every one observing what 
was going on.' He lUso remarked to me, that many things for years past had 
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These representations, and the disinclination of many of 
the Boers to absolve the British authorities from responsi- 
bility for the threatening attitude of the Basuto, combined 
at first to induce the Dutch delegates to give their English 
colleagues a free hand; the result being, as we have seen 
already, that the committee appointed by the main body 
drew up a form of constitution designed to leave the new 
government of the country subordinate to the British 
Government. 

This forced Sir George Clerk into the arms of the most 
extreme anti-Enghsh section of the Dutch population — the 
avowed Republicans, the erstwhile " irreconcilables " and 
'^ rebels," who were willing to assume any risks and any 
responsibility if only they could obtain their independence. 
Those who, for one reason or another, desired to preserve 
their connection with the British Crown, became "the 
obstructionists." * 

While, therefore, most of the former Dutch delegates 
returned to their farms "weary with discussion, and dis- 
heartened by the difficulties which they feel to be thrown 
around them by the tricky character of the schemes of 
their British neighbours," t the Bepublicans formally 
offered to meet the wishes of the Imperial Government 
on these conditions: — 

' (1) Release of the inhabitants from Her Majesty's role. 
* (2) Settlement of the affedrs of the Griqua land. 



satisfied him that the British Administration is not here acceptable to the Boers, 
and that, among other circumstances corroborative of this, was his own distinct 
experience of the far greater degree of influence which he found he could 
exercise over them, when stationed here as British Resident, preyious to 1848, 
in a merely diplomatic capacity, than subsequently to that period when Sir H. 
Smith, haying proclaimed the British sovereign^ throughout these immense 
tracts of count|7, occupied wherever inhabited by Boers and various native 
tribes, placed him in the position of the head of an English Administration then 
introduced throughout the whole territory. Our conversation on this subject 
terminated by Major Warden's impressively adding, ' From that day, Sir, I lost 
all my influence * " (No. 1758 of 1864, p. 40). 
* Theal, vol. v. p. 348. f Sir George Clerk, in No. 1758 of 1854, p. 35. 
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* (8) Canoellation of all treaties at present existing with neighbouring 
native tribes, and non-interference of the British Government between 
the whites and natives. 

' (4) Compensation for confiscated farms, and the refunding of fines 
unposed for political offences.' 

And a fifth condition giving the burghers the right to 
purchase munitions of war, etc., in England and in all 
British Colonies, with "free importation of all goods to 
this coxmtry by the way of said ports," in Cape Colony 
and Natal. (No. 1758 of 1854, p. 62.) 

These conditions, with the exception of the latter part of 
the fifth, were incorporated ultimately by the Commissioner 
in the Convention which he drafted, although afterwards 
he was obliged " to leave the complicated Griqua question 
for solution by the new Government" (Theal, vol. v. 
p. 358). 

The party of "obstruction" soon dwindled to comparative 
insignificance, and on February 23, 1854, a Convention was 
signed at Bloemfontein, by Sir George Bussell Clerk, as 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, and by G. J. du Toit, 
J. J. Venter, J. T. Snyman, J. J. Babie, M. J. Wessels, 
P. M. Bester, and several others, on behalf of the districts 
they represented. 

In a despatch dated from "Downing Street, November 
14, 1853," the Duke of Newcastle, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, had instructed Sir George Clerk that "the 
bases " of the proposed Convention should be " in the form 
of Articles to which Her Majesty's Government will take 
care on their own part to give the binding eflfect, so far 
as is necessary, of a treaty between independent powers. The 
articles agreed on with the Transvaal Boers appear to 
furnish a ready precedent for stcch a Convention.'' * 

In thus defining the status of the South African Bepublic, 
and of the neighbouring Bepubhc about to be created, the 

* No. 1758 of 1854, p. 88, and see su^yra p. 80. 
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Doke of Newcastle merely paraphrased the wording of 
the Sand Biver Convention ; but his words are important 
in view of the treatment to which the Orange Eiver burghers 
had to submit subsequently. Nothing could be more explicit, 
however, than the terms of the actual Convention entered 
into, in which Sir George Clerk sought to embody the Duke 
of Newcastle's idea. The first article of the Convention 
reads as follows: 

*Art. 1. — Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, in entering into a 
Convention for finally transferring the Government of the Orange Biver 
Territory to the Representatives delegated by the inhabitants to receive 
it, guarcmtees on the part of Her Majesty's Government, the future 
independence of that country cmd its Qovemment; and that, after the 
necessary preliminary arrangements for making over the same between 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner and the said Representatives shall 
have been completed, the inhabitants of the Territory shall then be free. 
And that this independence shall, without unnecessary delay be con- 
firmed and ratified by an instroment, promulgated in such form and 
substance as Her Majesty may approve, finally freeing from their 
allegiance to the British Crown, and declanrvng them to all intents cmd 
purposes a free and independent people^ and their Government to he 
treated and considered thenceforth as a free and independent Oovem- 
mentJ* 

So far as the Basuto were concerned the burghers were 
left to settle their relations with them as best they could. 
It will be seen later how they had to suffer for allowing the 
British Commissioner to leave this question to be solved by 
them. For the time being, however, they were at least left 
with a free hand to manage their own affairs in their own 
way. The Orange Biver Sovereignty had been converted 
into the Orange Free State. 

Yet, no more than in the case of the Transvaalers in 
1852, can it be argued that the Free State burghers owed 
a debt of gratitude to the British Government for the con- 

* The fall text of the Bloemfontein Convention is given in a Note at the end 
of this Chapter. 
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cessions made in this Convention. When they had de- 
manded their independence, it had been refused; when, 
through the blunders of the British authorities, the country 
had been reduced to a state of anarchy, their independence 
was thrust upon them. They accepted it, and made the 
best they could of it, but for many years to come their task 
was one that would have strained the resources of most 
old-established states. 



NOTE. 

Blobmfomtbd( Convbntion of 1854. 

Articles of (Convention entered into between Sir George Bnssel Clerk, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Her 
Majesty's Special Commissioner for settling and adjusting the afiGairs 
of ihe Orange Biver Territory, on the one part, and the under-mentioned 
representatives, delegated by the inhabitants of the said territory : — 

For the District of Blo&mfontem. — George Frederik Linde, Gerhardos 
Johannes dn Toit, Field-comet, Jacobus Johannes Venter, Dirk 
Johannes Eramfort. 

For the District of SnUthfield.'-JosiM Philip Hofi&nan, Hendrik 
Johannes Weber, Justice of the Peace and Field-oommandiuit, Petrus 
Amoldus Human, Jacobus Theodorus Snyman, Field-comet, Petms van 
der Walt, senr. (absent on leave). 

For 8am/naKs Poort. — Gert Petms Visser, Justice of the Peace, 
Jacobus Groenendaal, Johannes Jacobus Babie, Field-comet, Esias 
Bynier Snyman, Charl Petrus du Toit, Hendrik Lodewicus du Toit. 

For the District of Wvnbwrg* — Fredrik Peter Schnehage, Matheys 
Johannes Wessels, Cornells Johannes Fredrik du Plooy, Fredrik Petms 
Sennekal, Field-comet, Petrus Lafras Moolman, Field-comet, Johan 
Isaak Jacobus Fiok, Justice of the Peace. 

For the District of Harrismith. — Paul Michiel Bester, Justice of the 
Peace, Willem Ardriaan van Aardt, Field-comet, Willem Jurgens 
Pretorius, Johannes Jurgen Bomman, Hendrik Venter (absent on leave), 
Adriaan Hendrik Stander, 

On the other part. 

8 
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Artdde 1. Her Majesty's Spedal Commissioner, in entering into a 
Convention for finally transferring the Government of the Orange Biver 
Territory to the representatives delegated by the inhabitants to reoeive 
it, guarantees, on the part of Her Majesty's Government, the fntnre 
independence of that country and its government ; and that, after the 
necessary preliminary arrangements for making over the same between 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner and the said representatives shall 
have been completed, the inhabitants of the country shall then be free. 
And that this independence shall, without unnecessary delay, be con- 
firmed and ratified by an instrument, promulgated in such form and 
substance as Her Majesty may approve, finally freeing them from their 
allegiance to the British Crown, and declaring them, to all intents and 
purposes, a free and independent people, and their Government to be 
treated and considered thenceforth a free and independent Government. 

2. The British Government has no alliance whatever with any native 
Chiefs or tribes to the northward of the Orange Biver, with the exception 
of the Griqua Chief, Captain Adam Eok ; and Her Majesty's €k>vem- 
ment has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into any treaties which 
may be injurious or prejudicial to the interests of the Orange Biver 
Government. 

8. With regard to the treaty existing between the British Government 
and the Chief Captain Adam Eok, some modification of it is indis- 
pensable. Contrary to the provisions of that treaty the sale of lands 
in the Inalienable Territory, has been of frequent occurrence, and the 
principal object of the treaty thus disregarded. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment therefore intends to remove all restrictions preventing Griquas 
from selling their lands, and measures are in progress for the purpose 
of affording every facility for such transactions, the Chief, Adam Eok, 
having, for himself, concurred in and sanctioned the same. And with 
regard to those further alterations arising out of the proposed revision 
of relations with Captain Adam Eok, in consequence of the aforesaid 
sales of lands having from time to time been effected in the Inalienable 
Territory contrary to the stipulations of the Maltland Treaty, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, personally, without 
any unnecessary loss of time, to establish the afiGedrs in Griqualand on 
a footing suitable to the just expectations of all parties. 

4. After the withdrawal of Her Majesty's Gbvemment from the 
Orange Biver Territory the new Orange Biver Government shall not 
permit any vexatious proceedings towards those of Her Majesty's 
present subjects remaining within the Orange Biver Territory who may 
heretofore have been acting under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Government, for or on account of any acts lawfully done by them, that 
is, under the law as it existed during the occupation of the (Grange 
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Biyer Territory by the British €k>yenunent. Soch persons shall be 
considered to be guaranteed in the possession of their estates by the new 
Orange Biver Government. 

Also, with regard to those of Her Majesty's present subjects who may 
prefer to retom nnder the dominion and anthority of Her Majesty to 
remaining where they now are, as snbjeots of the Orange Biver Govern- 
ment, such persons shall enjoy full right and facility for the transfer 
of their properties, should they desire to leave the country under the 
Orange Biver €k>vemment at any subsequent period within three years 
from the date of this convention. 

5. Her Majesty's €k>vemment and the Orange Biver €k>vemment 
shall, within their respective territories, mutually use every exertion for 
the suppression of crime, and keeping the peace, by apprehending and 
delivering up all criminals who may have escaped or fled from justice 
either way across the Orange Biver, and the courts, as well the British 
as those of the Orange Biver €k>vemment, shall be mutually opdn and 
available to the inhabitants of both territories for all lawful processes. 
And all summonses for witnesses directed either way across the Orange 
Mybt, shall be countersigned by the magistrates of both Governments 
respectively, to compel the attendance of such witnesses, when and 
where they may be required, thus affording to the community north 
of the Orange Biver every assistance from the British courts, and giving, 
on the other hand, assurance to such Colonial merchants and traders 
as have naturally entered into credit transactions in the Orange Biver 
Territory during its occupation by the British Government, and to 
whom, in many cases, debts may be owing, every facility for the re* 
covery of just claims in the courts of the Orange Biver Government. 
And Her Majesty's Special Conmiissioner will recommend the adoption 
of the like reciprocal privileges by the Gbvemment of Natal in its relations 
with the Orange Biver Government. 

6. Certificates issued by the proper authorities, as well in the Colonies 
and Possessions of Her Majesty as in the Orange Biver Territory, shall 
be held valid and sufficient to entitle heirs of lawful marriages, and 
legatees, to receive portions and legacies accruing to them respectively, 
either within the jurisdiction of the British or Orange Biver Government. 

7. The Orange Biver Government shall, as hitherto, permit no slavery, 
or trade in slaves, in their territory north of the Orange Biver. 

8. The Orange Biver Government shall have freedom to purchase 
their supplies of ammunition in any British Colony or Possession in 
South Africa, subject to the laws provided for the regulation of the sale 
and transit of ammunition in such Colonies and Possessions ; and 
Her Majesty's Special Conmiissioner wHl recommend to the Colonial 
Government, that privileges of a liberal character, in connexion of import 
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dntieB generally, be granted to the Orange Biver Government, as 
measures in regard to which it is entitled to be treated with every 
indulgence, in consideration of its peculiar position and distance from 
the sea-ports. 

9. In order to promote mutual facilities and liberty to traders and 
travellers, as well in the British Possessions as in those of the Orange 
River Government, and it being the earnest wish of Her Majesty's 
Government that a friendly intercourse between these territories should 
at all times subsist, and be promoted by every possible arrangement, 
a consul or agent of the British Government, whose especial attention 
shall be directed to the promotion of these desirable objects, will be 
stationed within the Colony neax to the frontier, to whom access at all 
times may readily be had by the inhabitants on both sides of the Orange 
Biver, for advice and information, as circumstances may require. 

This done and signed at Bloemfontein, on the Twenty-third day of 
February, One Thousand Eight hundred and Fifty-four. 

(Signed) Gbo. Bussbl Clbbk, 

Her Majesty's Special Conmiissioner. 



(Signed^ 
JosiAs Philip Hoffman, 

President, 
G. J. Du ToiT, Field-comei 
J. J. Vbntbb, 

D. J. ESAMFOBT, 

H. J. Wbbbb, Justice of the Peace 
and Field-commandant. 

P. A. Human, 

J. P. Sntman, late Field-com- 
mandant, 

G. P. VissBB, Justice of the Peace, 

J. Gbobnbndaal, 

J. J. Babib, Field-comet, 

E. B. Sntman, 



{Signed) 
C. P. DU ToiT, 
H. L. DU Torr, 
F. P. Sghnbhaob, 
M. J. Wbssbls, 
C. J. F. DU Plooy. 
F. P. Sbnnbkal, field-comet, 
P. L. MooLMAN, Field-comet, 
J. I. J. FioK, Justice of the Peace, 
P. M. Bbstbb, Justice of the 

Peace, 
W. A. Van Aabdt, Field-comet, 
W. J. Pbbtobius, 

J. J. BOBNMAN, 

A. H. Standbb. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE OBANGB FBBB STATB : 1856-1867 
(OonflioU with the Bamto) 

AS it is our purpose not to give a detailed history of 
South Africa, but only to review the relations of the 
Boers, first with Great Britain and secondly with the 
natives — with the natives only in so far as dealings with 
them brought the Boers into contact with Great Britain — 
it would be out of place to enter into the local pohtics of the 
Bepublics, until, with the discovery of gold and the intro- 
duction of a large foreign element into the Transvaal, many 
questions that were really of a domestic nature were dragged 
into the arena of international disputation. It need merely 
be said, therefore, that it took some time for the men who 
had trekked north, across the Yaal, to settle down as units 
in a corporate body. They were men of independent will, 
and were at first disinclined to submit to any constituted 
authority. They were, in brief, suflfering from a reaction 
following the coercion and ill-treatment from which they 
had escaped. Experience soon taught them that without 
interdependence true independence is impossible ; but while 
they were learning this the country suffered considerably 
from internal discord. Harmony was restored, when, in 
1864, M. W. Pretorius was elected President and S. J. P. 
Eriiger, Commandant-General.* 

* For farther information on this subjeot see President Kriiger's Memoirs. 
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The Orange Free State did not suffer in this way to the 
same extent, perhaps because ahnost from the first its 
burghers were busy defending their lives and property 
against the Basuto. 

The Qriqua difl&culty, which Sir George Clerk had failed 
to settle, was arranged in 1861, when the chief of the tribe 
in question and his council, for the sum of four thousand 
pounds, sold all their territory and rights north of the 
Orange Biver to the Free State Goyemment. But the 
trouble with the Basuto was of a very different order. 

The Basuto were powerful. They outnumbered the Free 
State Boers by twelve to one. They were under the control 
of a chief who was one of the ablest natives that South 
Africa has produced. Policy and principle alike suggested 
to the burghers that they should be conciliatory. So they 
elected, as the first President of the Orange Free State, 
^.y^^lSx. J. P. Hoffman, '' a philanthropist of the same school 
as Wilberforce and Buxton." 

These efforts to maintain relations of amity were wasted 
on the Basuto. Their encounter with the troops under 
General Cathcart had encouraged rather than checked their 
predatory haUjia.«^So they continued to pillage the farmers' 
/cattle, while ^Ioshed^ although verbally deprecating war, 
failed methodically to make restitution for the damage his 
people were doing, and even refused to recognise the boun- 
dary between his own and Free State territory, which had 
been defined years before by I^UQLJSACdi^ on behalf of 
the British Government and which had been acknowledged 
as the proper boundary by that Government when the Free 
State had taken over the country. 

What Moshesh really wanted was land, and, as a means 
to that end, he wanted war. 



* He did not fear the Free State in the least, but he was too astute to 
draw upon himself the enmity of the Colonial Government at the same 
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time. He was therefore secretly intriguing with the ooast tribes* with a 
view of keeping the attention of the [Cape and Natal] Colonists occnpied 
nearer home, while he was endeavonring to make Sir George Grey 
[Gbvemor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner] belieye that he was 
doing everything possible to preserve peace. • • • Sir C^rge Grey, 
however, was not the man to be so deceived.*"*^ 

The Goyemor was aware that the most powerful chief on 
the eastern frontier of Cape Colony was making preparations, 
at the instigation of Moshesh, for an invasion of colonial 
territory. 

Matters in the Free State reached their climax when 
the Basuto took forcible possession of several farms within 
the State, a brother of Moshesh being the principal culprit. 
Outnumbered as they were, the burghers knew that their 
only safety lay in vigorous attack. So on the 19th of March, 
1858, the Free State Government declared war. 

Throughout the hostilities that followed the Free Staters 
were victorious whenever they came into contact with the 
Basuto, but the numerical superiority of the latter enabled 
them to send armed bands to the rear of the burgher 
commandos into Free State territory, many districts of 
which were in this way devastated. The Government soon . 
realised that it would be best to arrange terms of peace, 
and as it was felt that the wcu: was an outcome of the! 
maladministration of the former British authorities, Mr. J 
Boshof, who had replaced Mr. Ho£Eman as President, did^ 
not hesitate to appeal to Sir George Grey to act as mediator. 
The Cape Parliament having cordially endorsed this appeal, 
Sir George Grey consented to act, and succeeded, although 
with considerable difficulty, in framing a treaty, thereafter 

* Theal, vol. vi. p. 21. Moehesh had done (he same thing dnring his stmggle 
with Major Warden in 1851, having written to Sir Harry Smith that he was 
«no enemy to the Qneen," and that he was merelv defending himself. Sir 
Han7 Smith had r^ed that it *< is well known throughont Kaffirland that 
weekly messages pass between yon and Ereili and Sandlli " ^two of the EafiSr 
diiefs who were wen at war with the British] , ** and that it is by year advice 
th^y oontinne enemies of the Queen " (No. 1428 of 1862, p. 197). 
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known as the Trftaty of Aliwal !^ ^Qrt]b . the terms of which 
were accepted by both parties. On October 15, 1858, 
i^Mosheah affixed his seal and mark to {his treaty, but aia 
so ''with no intention of adhering to it" (Theal, vol. vi. 
p. 72). 

Daring the next three years, in spite of continual pillaging 
and the occasional murder of isolated farmers by the 
Basuto, every effort was made by the Free State to avoid 
formal hostilities. But as soon as Sir Gheorge Grey—" of 
whose penetrating eye Moshesh had always stood in awe " 
— ^had left South Africa, the Basuto felt secure. Moshesh 
at last " spoke what he meant without any reservation or 
deception." " He would not acknowledge a boundary line, 
nor had he any intention of withdrawing his subjects from 
the Winburg farms," as he had agreed to do in the treaty of 
three years before. The Free State, however, was not yet 
strong enough to resent this open defiance. So deputation 
after deputation was sent to the Basuto chief to try to 
arrange a modus vivendi ; commission after commission was 
appointed to regulate affairs on the boundary : but without 
any practical result, for the chief remained defiant and his 
people continued their inroads. 

On several occasions the Free State Government had 
appealed to Sir Philip Wodehouse . who had succeeded Sir 
George Grey i n 1862, to arbitrate the boundary question, 
mt he had invUlSUiy replied that before consenting to do 
so, both parties would have to enter into a formal agree- 
ment to abide by his verdict. Moshesh had managed to 
avoid complying with this condition, xmtil, in 1864, the 
Gk)vemor sent a personal representative to ascertain de- 
finitely whether or not he would sign an act of acceptance. 
With a clear issue thus presented to him, Moshesh, still 
anxious to avoid embroiling his tribe with Cape Colony as 
well as with the Free State, found it impossible to refuse 
his consent. If he had had the least reliance on the justice 
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of his case, he would not have thought of refusal, for Sir 
Philip Wodehouse had shown himself from the first most 
unfriendly to the Boers, and, as the Boers saw it, in one 
case at least, offensively friendly to the Basuto: whUe 
Governor of Cape Colony, at a time when he was receiving 
innumerable letters informing him of the distress and 
danger of the white people on the Free State border, he 
presented Moshesh with a quantity of gunpowder I (Theal, 
vol. vi. p. 116.) 

Although aware of Sir Philip Wodehouse's hostile attitude 
toward themselves, or perhaps merely toward republicanism 
in general,* the burghers welcomed the prospect of a final 
settlement. They knew that their boundary had been " de- 
fined by Major Warden, proclaimed by Sir Harry Smith,^ 
and ratified in the Treaty of Aliwal North " (1858), and they 
supposed that the Governor would point this line out and 
confirm it. When he insisted upon being granted larger 
powers, they went so tax, in their desire to avoid further 
friction, as to empower his Excellency "to make such 
modifications in the strict description of the line of Major 
Warden," as he "might consider fair and just," thus leaving 
him at liberty to define their boundary as he might see fit. 
(No. 4140 of 1869, p. 45.) 

After a careful inspection of the disputed territory and 
after hearing the evidence on both sides. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse decided that the Free State was in the right. 



* Sir Philip Wodehouse was opposed even to Besponsible (JoTenunent, and 
in view of recent efforts to abolisn tiie semi-responsible form of goyemment 
which is now operative in Gape Colony, it is of interest to note the groonds on 
which this earlier High Oonmussioner based his antagonism. In a despatch to 
Lord GranTille, dated January 17, 1870 (No. 181 of 1870, pp. 17, 20), he said : 
*< I haye neyer regarded Besponsible Qoyexmnent as applied to a Colony, more 
properly speaking a dependency, as anything less than an absolute contradiction 
in terms. How can a minisvy responsible to its own constitaencies render 
obedience to the permanent power.** And he then defined the *' permanent 
power " as the " Imperial Goyemment," acting, of course, through the High 
Commissioner. It would be instructiye to hear the comments of Australian and 
Canadian statesmen if the same argument were implied in their case. 
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He wrote as follows to Moshesh to inform him of the 
award: 

* I have satiBfied myself thai the line known as the Warden Ime was so 
drawn as to do no more, except in one portion, than preserve the farms for 
w'which British certificates have been given ; and likewise that up to the 
time of the signing of the Aliwal Treaty the rights of the owners of the 
farms had not been questioned, nor their possession disturbed. What is 
the present state of afiGEors ? From one end of the line to the other, and 
in most cases a considerable distance within the line, parties of your 
tribe, without a pretence of right, and without any formal declaration on 
your part, have squatted on the several farms, have established villages, 
cultivated large tracts of land, introduced large quantities of cattie, and 
have by intimidation driven off the lawful owners. Everywhere are to be 
seen deserted and roofless farm-houses, with valuable orchards fast going 
to destruction ' (Quoted by Theal, vol. vi. p. 117). 

Moshesh pretended to accept the award, but at a big 
meeting of his chiefs, he arranged to rene^w hostilities just 
w^ soon as this could be done without forfeiting the sym- 
pathy of the British Governor. In other words, it was 
decided to conduct negotiations in such a way that the Free 
State would be compelled to take the initiative. Moshesh 
would then be able to raise the cry which since then has 
become so notorious : " The Boers began it I " 

Negotiations, in this case, took the form of cattle-lifting, 
which was at once resumed on a more extensive scale than 
ever. Farms were plundered and their ovmers were assaulted 
and beaten. At first these outrages were met with formal 
protests only, but in time they became intolerable — as was 
intended — and in June, 1865, the President of the Free 
State, in his extremity, issued what Moshesh probably stig- 
matised as an '^ insolent ultimatum." This demanded the 
payment of a nominal compensation (fifty head of cattle) for 
the damage done, failing which, war would again be declared. 

I As Moshesh made no reply, on the 9th of June the President 
called the burghers to arms. 
The population of the Free State had increased since the 
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last war» bat its inhabitants were still outnumbered by the 
Basuto, now by about five, instead of by twelve to one. In 
order to make up for this deficiency, every possible effort 
was made to increase the strength of the fighting ranks, with 
such success that if the same proportion of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain were to leave on foreign service, they would 
form an army of more than two millions. 

The result justified the eflfort. The Free State forces were 
victorious, and in jVpiJli IfifiOi MnnlinriTi was obliged to agree 
to terms of peace that were entirely satisfactory to the Free 
Stata These terms, embodied in a document known as the 
^eaty of Th a ba Bosi go, provided for a new boundary, and 
for the payment by Moshesh of three thousand head of 
cattle as a penalty for the thefts of his people. (No. 4140 
of 1869, p. 99.) 

But the struggle left bitter memories. Unarmed boys 
and old men had been murdered and mutilated by the 
Basuto; and the Free Staters — who at that time might 
reasonably have looked for some assistance from the repre- 
sentative of the British Government, particularly as the 
Basuto, in the midst of the war, had raided cattle from 
the Colony of Natal — ^had chillingly been notified that 
British subjects had been warned against assisting either 
belligerent. 

Unfortunately, too, it soon became evident that Moshesh 
had again made peace in bad faith, and that he and his tribe 
were merely waiting, before renewing the contest, until they 
could gather their crops. On M ay 13, 18 67, Moshesh wrote 
to the Secretary for Native All'airs m Natal giving him 
clearly to understand that he had no intention to abide by 
the Treaty, and speaking of '' the present war," as if war 
had already been declared by him. (No. 4140 of 1869, 
p. 105.) Then, as soon as the crops had been harvested, 
" Moshesh denied all knowledge of the cession of land by 
the Treaty of Thaba Bosigo, and publicly announced that 
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he would not allow Europeans to settle on it ... All dis- 
guise was cast aside, and Moshesh's tribe was seen to be in 
perfect readiness for war " (Theal, vol. yi. pp. 254-255). In 
July, 1867, tidings reached Bloemfontein that a band of 
Basuto had seized a farm in Free State territory and had 
murdered the owner. The burghers were at once called out, 
and in the following September gained a decisive victory, 
taking by storm one of the strongest natural fortresses in 
Basutoland. By the close of the year — ^in the words of a 
later Governor of Cape Colony, Sir Hercules Bobinson — 
'' The Basuto were at their last gasp." 

< They had lost 2,000 men, killed during the war. Their stock had 
been captured. Their honses, waggons, plooghs, and crops had been 
destroyed. They were perishing in large nmnbers from famine and 
fever, and they were on the point of being broken up as a tribe.'* 



* Sir Hercules Bobinson, in a Memorandam submitted to the Secretary of 
State in May, 1883; 0. 8708, p. 6. 
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OHAPTEB Vm 

THE OBAHGB FBBB STATE : 1867-1870 
{Great Britain annexe$ Baiutoland) 

AS soon as Moshesh realised that he was beaten beyond 
hope of recovery, he sent a confidential messenger to 
the British authorities to urge that he and his tribe might 
be taken under the protection of Great Britain.* Sir 
Philip Wodehouse strongly supported this appeal when 
communicating it to the Secretary of State in London, and 
was informed in reply (December 9, 1867), that the Govern- 
ment had ''come to the conclusion that the peace and 
welfare of Her Majesty's possessions in South Africa would 
be best promoted by accepting the overtures made by that 
chief." t The substance of this reply was conununicoted 
promptly to the President of the Free State, the High 
Commissioner at the same time recommending him to sus- 
pend hostilities. The President, in an answering despatch 
dated January 31, 1868, said: 

* With the experienoe we have of the relianoe that can be placed on the 
prosnises of the Bagnt o Chief Moshesh, I think it would be unsafe to sna- 
md hogffltie s agai nsTthe Basnto, at th ejnqmenj? ^bat ito ^^^^t qf 
le war A^ nearly. Aocoz^^^Iialiedj ajid w^^ P^^ arms are, under God's 



t Djld., p. 86. 
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blesBJng, everywhere gqeoesafal, troating merely to the good faith and 
the in clinatioD^and jviw^r nf ^nchftch f^ r"ft]lrp ^'? p^npiA ftrin^^y with 
the IVeaty of Thaba B osigo ' (No. 4140 of 1809, p. 27). 

The President then BUggested that the adoption of the 
Basuto as British subjects would conflict seriously with the 
second article of the Convention of 1854, and declared, 
finally, that in his opinion the course proposed would not 
promote the general peace of South Africa. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse's response to this moderately worded protest 
was to violate yet another article of the CSonvention. He 
issued directions that no ammunition should pass from the 
Colonies to the Free State (No. 4140 of 1869, p. 39) 
although Article 8 provided that: 

* The Orange River Ck>vemment shall have freedom to purchase their 
gapplies of ammiinition in any British Colony or possession in Sonth 
Africa.' 

Shortly after this, the Free State forces met with another 
great success — *' considered by the Basuto the severest 
blow they had received since the formation of the tribe by 
Moshesh.*' As soon as the news of it reached him, the 
High Commissioner telegraphed to the Civil Commissioner 
residing nearest to the Basuto border to — 

* Inform the Basuto that I will nse my ntmost endeavours to assist 
them as soon as circmnstances will permit me to do so. In the mean- 
time it is desirable that they should make every exertion to embarrass 
the movements of the Boers; and, above all, let them take care to 
reoccnpy the gromid as soon as the commandos move ofif' (Na 4140 
of 1869, p. 82). 

That telegram was sent on February 17th, before Basuto- 
land had been declared to be British territory, and while 
Great Britain was supposed to be a neutral onlooker ! 

The Governor had already written to the Commandant 
of the Cape Frontier Police to move as many men as 
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possible on to the border. A proclamation was then issued 
f^Iarch 12, 1868), declaring Basutoland to be British 
territory and the Basuto to be British subjects. Two 
days later the Commandant of Police was ordered '' to lose 
no time in proceeding to the assistance of the Basuto." * 

* [The Prookmation] was received by the majority of Europeans in 
South Africa with great disfavour, for there was almost univ ersal sym- 
pathy with the Free State. Many even regarded the interierenoe oi 
the High Ck>mmis8ioner as a wrong, which sooner or later would surely 
be followed by retribution. There could be no permanent peace, it was 
asserted, until the Basuto tribe was reduced to submissioa If ever 
there was a war in which all the justice lay on one side, it was certainly 
this one. The Httle Free State, whose total white population was only 
thirty-seven thousand souls, had nearly succeeded in doing that which 
Great Britain herself had failed to accomplish, and just when victory was 
certain its fruits were snatched away by the hand that ou^t to have 
been most friendly. Language such as this was not confined to Dutch- 
speaiking people; many men of English descent expressed themselves 
with equal feeling on the subject ' (Theal, voL vi. pp. 268, 269). 

By the burghers of the Free State it was felt that they 
had been both unjustly and ungenerously dealt with. 

* Unjustly, inasmuch as the Convention of 1854 had been violated by 
the reception of the Basuto as British subjects, and by the prohibition of 
the sale of ammunition to the Bepublio by merchants in the Ck>lony. 
Ungenerously, inasmuch as the Httle State, which had been thrown upon 
its own resources by England owing solely to the difiiculty of dealing 
with the Basuto, had made enormous sacrifices to punish the disturber 
of the peace of South Africa, and was therefore entitled to the sympathy 
of Her Majesty's Government ' (Theal, voL vi. p. 278). 

By the Basuto it was realised perfectly that Great 
Britain had adopted a dog-in-the-manger policy, and had 

* No. 4140 of 1869, p. 40. Sir Philip Wodehouse, writing to the Secretary 
of State on July 80, 1869, described his action as follows: "At the time of my 
intervention in their favour, the Basuto were in extreme difficulties ; the Boers 
were pressing them at all points ; their forces were within a few miles of 
Modiesh's residence, Thaba Bosigo. In order to resoae them from this position, 
I suddenly proclaimed them to be British subjects, and their territ<vy to be 
British territory " (0. 18 of 1870, p. 38). 
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accepted their allegiance and their country — ^knowing that 
the possession of both would be nominal — simply in order 
to prevent the Free State from acquiring additional terri- 
tory. They used British jealousy for their own purposes, 
and the ease with which they did so by no means increased 
their respect for their protectors. 

In England it was represented, of course, that a tribe of 
poor, harmless natives had been rescued — ^nobly and mag- 
nanimously — ^from a host of bloodthirsty Boers. That, in 
1851, a British Governor, Sir Harry Smith, had pronounced 
Moshesh guilty of ** subterfuge, duplicity, and evasion " ; and 
that another British Governor, Sir Q^orge Cathcart, had 
denounced the Basuto as '*a nation of thieves," was 
conveniently forgotten.* 

Just or unjust, the action of Great Britain could not 
possibly be resisted by the Free State. The High Com- 
missioner instructed the Commandant of the Cape Frontier 
Police " to take the earliest opportunity of making known to 
those in command of the Free State forces, as well as to 
the people in general, that the Basuto have become British 
subjects, and that you have been directed to support them 
against any further attacks" (No. 4140 of 1869, p. 40). 
Negotiations were carried on between the President and the 
High Commissioner, but as the latter was believed to be 
hopelessly prejudiced against the burghers, a delegation 
was sent to London "to remonstrate with Her Majesty's 
Government in person," and to request that an impartial 
commission should be sent from England to examine the 
case on the spot. (No. 4140 of 1869, pp. 44, 78.) 

This request was refused. 

During the next eleven months, in the neighbourhood of 
the frontier between Basutoland and the Free State, the 
confusion was indescribable. The Free State recognised 

\the old boundary define^n the Treaty. of^ThjE^.Bosigo; 
— ""^ ffo. 1360 of 1851, p. 24 ; and see Lindley, pp. yiii, 68. 
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the Basuto recognised no boundary at all. While, by the 
British, '' there was no attempt made to enforce anthority, 
or to secure the observance of any law, English or Basuto. 
. . • The chiefs did each as he saw fit" (Theal, vol. vi. 
p. 283). The raiding of the farmers' cattle was resumed, 
now with impunity, for now the thieves were British 
subjects who, because they lived on British territory, could 
no longer be chased and punished. 

A conference between the High Commissioner and dele- 
gates from thejglsee^ State was held at Aliwal North in 
Februaryj^JAOdT^d after lengthy discussion a Convention . 
was signed which defined a new boundary. (C. 18 of l&IOf 
pp. 6-19.) It was many months, however, before this Con- 
vention was ratified, and meanwhile Basutoland '' remained 
a scene of confusion and violence.'* Her Majesty's new 
subjects proved far from willing, and the High Commis- 
sioner's Agent, who lived in their midst, described the 
situation as one of " treason on every side " (Theal, vol. vi. 
p. 291). 

One cause of the delay in ratifjdng the Convention was 
the refusal of the Secretiury of State to give his consent to a 
clause which provided for '' arbitration with regard to the 
claim of the Orange Free State to compensation for the 
abandonment of the land" restored to the Basuto. He 
announced that if that article were insisted upon, 'Hhe 
Convention must be annulled"; and so anxious was the 
President of the Free State, in view of the anarchy on 
the border, not to place any obstacle in the way of a final 
settlement, that he took it upon himself to agree to the 
Secretary of State's amendment. (C. 18 of 1870, pp. 35, 
40.; The Treaty^ fa^?^^^ ^^ tt^Q Sfi ff9Qcl_ Con vention of 
Aliwal ^prth . was then accepted by the British Govern- 
ment, the Volksraad endorsing the President's action as 
soon afterwards as possible (May, 1870). 

Except for continual depredations across the boundary by 

9 
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the Basuto— which for years the British authorities proved 
utterly unable to prevent * — ^the ratification of this Treaty 
put an end to the matter so far as the Free State was 
concerned. But Nemesis followed the action of Great 
Britain. A section of the Basuto rose in rebellion against 
British authority, and when this rising had been suppressed, 
the threatening attitude of the tribe as a whole remained as 
a constant menace to Cape Colony. The ^'Loyalist" Prime 
Minister, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, speaking in June, 1880, 
described the situation as follows : 

* I went to the Pitso [meeting] in Basatoland and I saw a large body 
of cavalry almost as numerous as that which enabled Marlborough to win 
his great viotory of Blenheim. The force amounted to something like 
seven or eight thousand men. I thought what a terrible thing it would 
be for this country if such a body of men, disciplined and trained to the 
use of their horses, and to a certain extent to the use of their arms, were 
to break out into open rebellion. ... It was a force ready to obey at a 
moment's notice the word of the barbarous chiefs of that country ' 
(Quoted by Martineau, p. 214). 

So it became necessary, in the opinion of Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Governor, and of the Cape Colonial Government, 
to do that which the Free State had been prevented from 
doing, namely, to disarm the Basuto. The result, in 1880, 
was a war that cost from four to five million pounds ; that 
lasted, intermittently, for three years ; that brought about, 
directly or indirectly, a rising of most of the tribes on the 
eastern side of the Drakensberg, and that failed, finally, to 
achieve its object. At its conclusion, the British Agent in 
Basutoland described his Government's position there as 

* Compare C. 8708, p. 80; C. 8865, p. dO (aooording to President Brand, 
the situation had by then become ** intolerable ") ; C. 4263, p. 91; C. 4689, 
p. 66 ; C. 4644, p. 1 (showing that the Free State border farmers were not 
only subiected as muoh as eyer to outrages against their properfy and 
persons, bat were now more defenceless than formerly, beoanse the Basato 
had beoome British subjects, raiding from British territory); and C. 4888, 
p. 84. 
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" humiliating in the extreme " ; * for in spite of the utmost 
endeavours of the Colonial forces they could not accomplish 
that which the Boers, in 1868, would have been able to 
achieve if there had been no interference : the Basuto 
retained their arms, and remain fully armed to this day. 
Surely, writes Mr. A. G. Hales, the Australian war 
correspondent (1901), — 

' Surely if it is not wise to allow the whites to carry arms, it is not wise 
or right to allow sixty thousand fierce fighting men to remain fully 
equipped and mounted. • . . Just at present the native warriors are 
quiet in their kraals, but a day will surely dawn when the younger and 
more turbulent fighting men will lust for the excitement of war ' (Camfir 
paign Pieture»t pp. 276, 277). 

If that time should come — and it is devoutly to be hoped 
it will not — will it be realised by the English people that 
they are reaping the results of the action of their Govern- 
ment in 1868, in depriving the Free State of its rights ? 

It may fairly be asked, — If England were at war else- 
where, what would be the result of such a rising ? Military 
experts have declared that it would require two hundred 
thousand British troops to conquer Basutoland. Could the 
" Loyalists " of Cape Colony and Natal deal with the on- 
slaught of sixty thousand Basuto warriors? 

It seems, in this case also, that people in England see 
things "as in a glass, darkly," where South Africa is 
cbncemed, and that many Englishmen on the spot see 
nothing on earth, politically, but the vast shadow of an 
imaginary and on that account sanguinary and designing 
Boer. 

* C. 8708, p. 24. It continued to be " hnmiliating," aooording to this Agent's 
saooessor (0. 8855, p. 22). And even after Basatoland — ^which had been handed 
over to the Cape in August, 1871 — ^had been transferred back in March, 1884, 
from the Colonial to the Imperial Government, at the request of some of the 
Basuto, who had been assured solemnly b^ Lord Derby (C. 8855, p. 48) that i 
'*The Queen does not want unwilling subjects" [I] — even after this re-trans- 
f erenoe to the Imperial Qovemment, the Besident Commissioner, Colonel Clarke, 
had to report that the majority of the tribe were disaffected, ** and that a half- 
hearted support only could be expected from the remainder of the people*' 
(C. 4644, p. 24). 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE OBANGB FREE STATE: 1870-1876 
{QrecU Britam amiexes the Diamond Field$) 

THE next landmark in the history of South Africa is 
the annexation of the Orange Free State Diamond 
Fields by Great Britain, an episode even more instructive 
than the acquisition of Basutoland. 

Diamonds were discovered first in 1^6T, in the Hopetown 
district of Cape Colony. In WtO much richer deposits were 
found in the neighbourhood of Duji oitspa n in the Orange 
Free State. In order to simplify the narrative, the country 
in which the latter deposits were situated will be referred to 
throughout this chapter simply as the Diamond Fields, or 
as the Eimberley District, although the town of Eimberley 
itself was a later development. 

The Eimberley District had been purchased by a party of 
the early Boer emigrants under Fourie, from the Eoranna 
chief, Dantzer. (C. 608, p. 66.) It had subsequently formed 
part of the European section of the Orange Eiver Sovereignty 
from 1848 to 1854, and had been transferred in 1854, with 
the rest of the Sovereignty territory, by Sir Gteorge Clerk, on 
behalf of the British Government, to the newly constituted 
Orange Free State. Many of the farms in the district were 
held under Sovereignty titles. Burghers of the Free State 
had been in undisputed possession of these and other farms 

U6 
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in the district for over twenty years.* About a thousand 
Europeans were residing there. Further, in the words of a 
Protest issued some time later (December 4, 1871) by the 
Free State Yolksraad: 

'Over this tract of country the Free State Ctovemment has for a 
nmnber of years exercised jurisdiction ; the Courts of the Free State have 
settled disputes between the inhabitants . . .; taxes have been levied, 
and all rights and obligations attached to sovereignty have been enjoyed 
and fulfilled' (0.783, p. 18). 

As soon as diamonds were discovered in this territory, a 
claim to its possession was put forward by a lawyer in Cape 
Colony on behalf of a Griqua chief named Waterboer. -^ 
Some years before (in 1863), a similar claim had been made, 
but no one had taken any notice of it, because the facts, as 
given above, were well known, and because, as every one 
was aware, the Griqua captains at the time of the Napier 
treaties in 1848, t had amused themselves by dividing among 
each other, on paper, immense stretches of country to which 
they had no title, either legal or moral. 

Waterboer had never exercised jurisdiction in the Eimber- 
ley District, nor had any one of the white people occupying 
ftums there ever had anything to do with him. In fact, no 
Griquas were living there or had ever been known to live 
there. (Theal, vol. vi. pp. 390, 377.) As it was, and quite 
apart from the district they now claimed, Waterboer's 
people owned sufficient territory to live on comfortably 
without demanding more which did not belong to them ; 
for they numbered only *' some five hundred individuals of 
both sexes and all ages," and they had the use of '' more 
than thirty square miles of ground per male adult of the 

* J. A. Hobson, in The War in South Africa (p. 140), says that : '* A lawyer 
with a large oonveyanoing praotioe near Elmberley told me that even now [1898] 
the transfer of the most valuable lands shows that their ownership rests upon 
Free State titles— an absolutely oonyinoing proof of Free State priority of claim." 

f See supra^ pp. 64, 05. 
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whole popnlation " — six thousand square miles of territory, 
a country nearly as large as Wales.* 

When Waterboer's claim had first been propounded, in 
1863, the British authorities had taken no more notice of it 
than had the Free State. But on the discovery of diamonds 
in this region, the High Commissioner suddenly supported 
Waterboer's pretensions, at first tentatively, and later, as 
more and more diamonds were found, quite positively, 
until at last, in spite of the fact that the site of Bloem- 
fontein itself was held on exactly the same tenure as the 
district in question, he declared that the Free State had 
"unscrupulously usurped" it. (0. 508, p. 27.) 

The Free State government was in every way eflfective : 
a Post Office had been established at Dutoitspan; "good 
order was maintained " by a landdrost and a body of police ; 
most liberal ordinances had been passed by the Yolksraad 
providing for the local self-government of the occupants of 
the Fields ; the diggers expressed themselves as thoroughly 
satisfied; and then, in September, 1870, the High Com- 
missioner informed the Free State President that he had 
taken measures for issuing magistrate's commissions giving 
jurisdiction over British subjects residing there. The next 
step was to warn such British subjects not to pay license 
fees to any representative of the Orange Free State, which 
was, of course, the de jure and de facto government. This 
naturally, and, as it appears, designedly, created discord. 

* The praotioal government of the Diamond Fields was made almost 
impossible by the action of the High Commissioner and the special 
[British] ms^trate. Under the plea that obtaining licenses from 
officers of the Free State would be recognising one party in the dispnte, 



* Lindley, p. 216. Captahi A. F. Lindley, an Englishman, the author of 
The Hittory of the Taipmg Revolution, etc., who spent two years on the Diamond 
Fields, and who was present when they were annexed by Great Britain, was so 
indignant at the wrong done to the Free State that he wrote AdamanHa 
(London, 1878) in the hope of enlightening the British Parliament. 
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British subjects were called npon to pay taxes of all kinds to the special 
magistrate only, and were promised protection against the enforcement 
of demands by any person else. A few individuals then set the Free 
State authorities at defiance, upon which the President called out a 
commando to support the courts of law. The High Oommissioner 
chose to regard this proceeding as a menace to the British Gbvern- 
ment. On the 20th of March [1871] he wrote to the President that 
" his fixed determination was to repel force by force " ' (Theal, vol. vi. 
p. 879 ; and compare G. 459, p. 161). 

All this was done, nominally^ on behalf of Waterboer. 
Waterboer was the claimant and the British Government 
magnanimously supported his claim. To preserve appear- 
ances, the special British magistrate held a commission 
from Waterboer. Waterboer was described, in an official 
despatch to the President of the South African Republic, 
as one " who is, and for many years has been, in treaty 
alliance with Her Majesty's Government " * — an absolutely 
false statement, t 

But this appearance of disinterestedness was illusive. 
The fact soon leaked out that : 

* Waterboer had for some time been in secret communication with the 
Colonial Government [this was before Ci^ Colony had been granted 



• 0. 459, p. 44. 

t Was the High Oommissiimer onaware, asks Captain Lindle^, oommentlDg 
on this misstatement, " that in 1858, the treaty with [an earlier] Waterboer 
' entered into by Sir B. D'Urban in 1884 . . . ceased to be in force * ? that Sir 
George Cathoart ' declined to renew it in favour of the existing interest ' — ^the 
present Chief Waterboer— beoaose it * would be incompatible with the Conven- 
tion entered into with the Transvaal emigrants,' and that, till this day, no fresh 
treaty was ever made with Waterboer?" (p. 254). That Captain Lindley's 
summary of the facts is correct may be seen from these further extracts from 
the despatches he quotes. Sir George Cathcart, writing to the Secretair of 
State for the Colonies, on March 15, 1858, announcing the death of Andries 
(^e first name of the earlier Waterboer) and the election of his son, Nicholas 
Waterboer, in his place, stated that as ** the treaty in the first instance was 
made with the individual chief or captain, as the succession was not hereditary 
but elective, and as there were certain stipulations in the treaty in respect to 
the supply of arms, gunpowder, etc., which would be inoompatible with the 
convention entered into with the Transvaal Emigrants, I nave declined to 
renew it in favour of the existing interest, as vdU appear by the enclosed 
correq[K>ndence." The enclosed correspondence informs Waterboer tiiat the 
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responsible government], and that, in order to indnoe the officials thereof 
to support him, he had offered (or been induced to offer?*) to place 
himself and people under British Sovereignty, had offered to them the 
rule and disposal of the Diamond Fields, another nation's hona-fide 
property.' f 

This offer had been made in August, 1870, and it was 
only after the High Commissioner had received it, that, on 
September 15th, he first supported Waterboer's claim argu- 
mentatively, and, on the 19th, informed the Free State 
Grovemment that on the strength of that claim he had 
appointed magistrates to act in the district where the 
Diamond Fields were situated. 

It became known later that after this pretence of acting 
for Waterboer had been kept up for some time, the High 
Commissioner had written to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as follows : 

* It strikes me as out of the question any longer to uphold the 
fiction of acting in Waterboer's name. • • .' (0. 506 p. 4. Despatch 
of August 15, 1871). 

If it were possible to believe that that sentence had not 
appeared in the Blue Book by mistake, such a statement 

personal treaW with his father has '^ceased to be in force*' (No. 1758 of 
1854; p. 2). It will be remembered that the Oonvention of 1854 with the 
Orange Free State dedared that <*the British Oovenmient has no allianoe 
whatever with any native chief or tribes to the northward of the Orange Biver.'* 

* Captain Lindlev's interrogation is answered by Mr. Theal, who, with later 
information before him, states that Waterboer ** had been induced to make this 
proposal by a prospect of an annuity for life " (vol. vi. p. 858). Dr. Spenoe 
Watson, in his lecture on the Hiitory of EngUsh Rule and Policy in South 
Africa (p. 16), says that Waterboer was promised a life annuity of £1,(XX), with 
a pension of £500 a year to his wife and children ; but he adds in a footnote, 
quoting from The Native QueeHon in South Africa, by W. H. James, M.P. 
(p. 48) : ** The end of this business [1879] is amusing. We have not paid 
Waterboer. We have disputed his title at law, putting him to £8,000 expense, 
and have cast him into prison for some trifling oifence." As to Waterboer's 
lawyer, writing on March 18, 1876, to Mr. Southey, he said : " I only wish I 
knew in 1870 the kind of Government I had to do with ; the cession would 
never have been made to the British Government. I would ten times rather 
have gone in for the Free State, who paid Adam Eok and his Griquas 
honourably" (Wilmot's Southey, p. 224). 

t Lindley, p. 236 ; and compare C. 459, p. 87. 
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might claim the merit of candour. Candour, however, was 
not the distinguishing feature of the despatches indited by 
the Imperial representatives in South Africa on the subject 
of the Diamond Fields. People in England who read the 
Blue Books were, to put it mildly, allowed every oppor- 
tunity to deceive themselves. For instance, in a despatch 
to the President of the Free State, dated November 12, 

1870, and evidently written for publication in English 
newspapers rather than for the information of the Pre- 
sident, the High Commissioner, after referring to the 
Eimberley District as ''an extensive tract of country, 
previously, from time immemorial, in the occupation of 
native aborigines," stated *' that a large number of British 
subjects were at the time, with the consent of the said 
natives, resident within the limits of that tract of country " 
(C. 469, p. 69). Upon which Captain Lindley comments : 

' How these aboriginal " natives," who had been extinct for fifty years, 
oonld have given their "consent,*' General Hay [the acting High Oom- 
missioner] does not explain. I, with many hundreds of diggers, was 
"resident within that tract of country"; I did not see one Griqua 
inhabitant (if General Hay thinks they are aborigines), but I did see 
the old dwellings of the Free State burners, and did enjoy the 
protection of the Free State officials, by whose ''consent" we were 
there ' (Lindley, p. 278). 

Speaking of the information supplied by Sir Henry 
Barkly, the High Commissioner, and by his predecessor, 
General Hay — both of whom really were inspired by Mr. 
Southey, the Cape Colonial Secretary,^ an ofSicial who 

* The Hon. Alex. Wilmot, in his Hfe and Time$ of Sir Richard Southey 
(pp. 196-198), says that ** evidently Mr. Sonthey was the real mainstay of the 
British Gtoyemment in its dispute with the Free State about the Diamond 
Fields." And he cites a letter from Southey to Sir H. Barkly, dated March 11, 

1871, in which the former says : ** I will prepare and forward to you a draft 
reply to Brand's letter of the 4th inst. I was glad to find that you had suo- 
oeeded with Pretorius so well. . . .'' Again, writing k> Amot, Waterboer's 
lawyer, in regard to some prejudicial admission which the Goyemor had made, 
South^said: ** The fact is wat Sir Henry forgot his lesson 'M 
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afterward obtamed the post of Lientenant-Govemor of the 
territory he had caused to be annexed * — Mr. Theal says : 

* Whether these high officers . . . were grossly misinformed, or not, 
may be left midiscossed; beyond dispute, their despatches were mis- 
leading. The distortion of events in some of them would be perfectly 
ladicrons if the consequences had not been so serious ' (Theal, voL vi. 
p. 881). 

This distortion of events in despatches achieved its 
purpose: ''Her Majesty's Government rely entirely on 
your judgment and discretion," the High Commissioner 
was informed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, t 
So, after taking the first step towards creating a fait 
accompli by establishing a British magistrate on the spot. 
Sir H. Barkly obtained from the Imperial authorities a 
commission authorising him to annex the Diamond Fields 
on certain specified conditions. 

These conditions were that he obtained the consent of the 
Legislature of Cape Colony, and that he '' first ascertained 
that the native chiefs and tribes claiming the district so to be 
annexed are really entitled thereto." The latter condition 
was '' scenic " : before the High Commissioner had seen any 
of the documents supporting the Free State case, and when, 
out of a mass of documents which were supposed to support 
Waterboer's, he had seen only one, he had written of the 
territory in dispute as ''lands belonging to native chiefs 
and people " (C. 459, p. 39) — a lead that had at once been 
followed by the Secretary of State himself, who, in a 
despatch dated November 17, 1870, had spoken of the Free 
State's " claims to the lands of the Chief Waterboer." | 

The other condition, that the consent of the Cape Legis- 
lature would first have to be obtained, was not so easily 

* Lindley, p. 860 ; and kifra, p. 157. 

t 0. 508, p. 8 ; despatch of Ootober 2, 1871. 

t 0. 459, p. 65. Compare also lindley, pp. 244, 270, 299, 818. 
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complied with. At a private meeting of Sir Hemy Barkly's 
Executive Council it was agreed that : 

*The Ck>imcil believes that there wonld not, at present, be the 
slightest hope of carrying snch a Bill [for annexation] through either 
House, and is indeed apprehensive that any attempt of the kind must 
frustrate the very objects contemplated by the Government ' (G. 608, p. 7). 

And, in fact, when the matter was brought before the 
Legislature, a strong desire was evinced to postpone annexa- 
tion until the question of the rightful ownership of the 
territory had been settled. The High Commissioner, through 
the Gape Colonial Secretary, thereupon assured the House 
that '' it was not the intention of the Government to take 
one inch of territory from the Free State" (Theal, vol. vi. 
p. 387), and only on the strength of this assurance was he 
authorised, pending the adjustment of the dispute, ''to 
maintain order" on the Fields. 

The Orange Free State, meanwhile, had not been idle. 
Ever since 1864, there had been at the head of its Govern- 
ment, as President, a man of great ability and unquestioned 
probity, Jan Hendrik Brand. It was he who had conducted 
the negotiations with Sir Philip Wodehouse, concerning the 
absorption of Basutoland, and who, previously to that, had 
brought the Basuto to terms. President Brand was a 
lawyer, and was sure of his ground when dealing with 
Waterboer's claims and with the latter's advocate, ally, and 
then principal, the British High Commissioner. He set 
forth the facts in the clearest possible way, and protested, 
moderately but with feeling, against the encroachments of 
the British Gt)vemment. Pointing out that the territory of 
which it was sought to deprive the Free State had formed 
part of the Orange Biver Sovereignty, he wrote : 

* The Gbvemment of the Orange Free State cannot understand upon 
what principle of right and justice Her Majesty's Qovemment can, 
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seventeen years after the abandonment of the Sovereignty, question or 
disavow the act of their officer, Major Warden, and of his Excellency Her 
Majesty's High Ck>nunissioner, Sir Harry Smith, as against the Free 
State Government, who have by Article IV . of the Convention [of 1854] , 
guaranteed the possession of the lands then in occupation of the white 
inhabitants, and the title granted by the British land certificates ' 
(0. 782, p. 12; despatch of February 7, 1872). 

Finding that facts made no impression on the High Com- 
missioner and that protests were miavailing, the President 
next tried to arrange with the Secretary of State in London 
to have the claims to the Eimberley District impartially 
arbitrated. In reply to a proposal from the High Commis- 
sioner that the dispute should be submitted to the 
arbitration of some local authority, such as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, a resolution had been adopted by 
the Free State Volksraad (April, 1871), part of which set 
forth: 

* As the matter in question has for several months engaged the general 
attention in South Africa, the Volksraad feels convinced that every one 
here has already formed an opinion for himself about it, and that it can 
therefore scarcely be expected that impartial and unprejudiced persons 
could be found here who could be eligible arbitrators ' (C. 459, p. 167 ; 
and Gape Town Blue Book, Q. 21 of 1871, p. 179). 

For that reason the President proposed that the head of 
some neutral State, such as the President of the United 
States of America or the Emperor of Germany, should be 
invited to act as referee. '' This proposal was rejected by 
the High Commissioner, who announced that after annexa- 
tion he would consent to arbitration by a purely local court, 
but a foreign umpire was not admissible," * After 
annexation ! 

The Orange Free State was acknowledged to be a 
sovereign international State by the following among other 

* Theal, voL iv. p. 888. 
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nations : by the United States of America, Germany, France, 
Bossia, Austria, Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. The 
British Secretary of State who had drawn up the instruc- 
tions for the drafting of the Convention of 1854 had agreed, 
as we have seen already, that, as the republican Boers 
stipulated, it was to have the effect " of a treaty between 
independent powers." The terms of the Convention itself 
had fully confirmed this understanding. So from no point 
of view could it be pretended that there would be anything 
detrimental to the dignity of Great Britain in allowing the 
head of a friendly nation to act as arbitrator. Nor could it 
be pretended that Great Britain objected on principle to 
that form of arbitration, for in the same year that the 
British Government refused to meet the Free State in this 
way, the same Government gladly submitted its differences 
with the United States of America to the arbitration of 
foreigners. What wonder, then, that the Boers believed 
that Great Britain had refused their small State that which 
had gladly and almost eagerly been agreed to with America, 
simply because they were weak while the United States was 
powerful ? 
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CHAPTER X 

THB ORANGE FBBB STATE : 1870-1876 
{Qreat BritoMi a/rmexei tJ^e Diamond Fields — conMnned) 

SHORTLY after Sir Henry Barkly's refusal to submit 
this dispute with the Free State to an impartial 
tribunal, an award was published (dealt with in the next 
chapter) in regard to a case between the South African 
Republic and some native chiefs. The Free State had 
in no way been represented during the trial of this case, 
but as the award, since pronounced "farcical," told in 
Waterboer's favour, the High Commissioner considered 
that the psychological moment for action against the 
Free State had arrived, and, without waiting for the 
consent of the Cape Legislature, issued a proclamation 
(27th of October, 1871) formally annexing the Diamond 
Fields. On the 4th of November an armed party of the 
Cape Mounted Police moved in and took possession. 

In a despatch informing the Secretary of State of 
what he had done, the High Commissioner expressed the 
belief that the Government of the Free State would ''rest 
content with a protest against this mode of ejectment 
from a territory they have so unscrupulously usurped " (C. 
508, p. 27). The belief was well founded. President Brand 
did rest content ynth a protest. Why he did so, the 
following Notice which he published shows: 

196 
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'Whereas I am desirous of preventing any collision between the 
GoTemments and people of the Gape Colony and this State, who are 
allied to each other by the strongest ties of blood and friendship ; 
therefore, I hereby order and enjoin all officers, burghers, and residents 
of this State, to goard against any action which might lead to such 
collision, in the fullest confidence that the informationB and explana- 
tions which will be given to Her Britannio Majesty's Government in 
England, by onr Plenipotentiary, will secure the acknowledgment and 
recognition of onr jost rights' (G. 608, p. 49; Proclamation dated 7th 
of November, 1871). 

The confidence expressed by the President was pathetic 
> in view of the sequel. The plenipotentiary sent to Eng- 
land was not even received officially; and when, ''after 
annexation/' the Government of the Free State again 
raised the question of arbitration, Great Britain insisted 
upon conditions that made acceptance impossible. The 
President, convinced as he was of the justice of his cause, 
had conceded point after point demanded by the High 
Commissioner in regard to the construction of an arbitra- 
tion Court; but at last, when all seemed settled, he was 
suddenly informed (April 16, 1872) — "It would of course 
be essential that a formal waiver of all claims under that 
Convention [of 1854], should be among the Besolutions 
adopted by that body [the Free State Volksraad] *' (C. 732, 
p. 29). 

In other words, as the President's whole case was based 
upon the Convention, he was formally to waive his rights 
before he could be granted a hearing! 

Additional evidence in support of the Free State case had 
been submitted by independent witnesses, among others by 
a missionary who for long had resided in the annexed terri- 
tory. This gentleman testified that before buying the 
land on which he had established his mission, he had 
" thoroughly investigated to whom the ground belonged. 
.... Waterboer's name was not even mentioned at 
that time." During the twenty-five years that his 
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mission had been at work, no chief of that name had 
"laid any claim whatever" to the ground. In the days 
of the British Sovereignty a British magistrate from 
Bloemfontein had always visited the station when criminal 
cases were to be tried, and when the Free State had taken 
over the country, it had " from that time to the present " 
exercised similar jurisdiction.* 

But such evidence as this counted for nothing with 
the British Gbvemment. The fait dccompli, carefully 
prepared by the High Commissioner, had now been estab- 
lished beyond question. Justice, arbitration, and similar 
abstract principles, could be talked about in other connec- 
tions, but in this connection had to give place to a concrete 
fact. Nevertheless it had seemed necessary to devise some 
excuse for what was being done, so the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in a despatch dated the 21st of July, 1871, 
had alleged that the territory in question was to be annexed 
in order " to prevent the irregularities which would arise 
from a prolonged absence of a regular government at the 
Diamond Fields." The English diggers on the Fields 
effectually, if unwittingly, disposed of this argument. 
Their testimony was incorporated in a protest, issued 
some time afterward by the Free Stat^^'VoIKsraad, in 
which the statement of the British Secretary of State 
was met as follows: 

*The Orange Free State most positiTely denies the soundness of 
this reasoning; 

'Because Magistrates were appointed by the Free State over those 
Diamond Fields, a police force was suppUed, Courts of Justice were 
established, and thousands of subjects of all nations were protected 



* Quoted by Lindley, p. 181. The same miasionaiy, a few days before the 
annexation, wrote: ** Under the present [Free State] Gtovemment we have 
experienced justice and protection, and have been enabled peaceably to carry 
on our Mission work. Also, we are satisfied with the measures taken by the 
Free State Government, in reference to the diggings . . . which have relieved 
us from a great deal of care and anxiety " (C. 782, p. 11). 
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by the Orange Free State in their property and persons, and that in 
SQoh a manner, that, after the forcible seizure of the Diamond Fields 
by Her Britannic Majesty's Gk>Temment, addresses, signed by a great 
number of Englishmen, were forwarded to his Excellency Sbr Henry 
Barkly, requesting that tmder the Briid^h Oovemment the Magistracy 
might he conferred wpon the gentlema/n who had hitherto represented 
the Free State Government, And in those addresses the following 
words, among others, occur: 

' *' That your Memorialists, in accepting the administration of the 
British Government, now in force in the above-mentioned and other 
places, constituting the territory known as the Diamond Fields, 
desire respectfully to draw your Excellency's attention to the satis- 
factory and efficient manner in which the Free State Government has 
maintamed law and order among the la/rge wwmher of people now 
present at the Diamond Fields " ' (G. 782, p. 19). 

But now the High Commissioner found himself face to 
face with a difficulty greater even than that of sup- 
plying the Secretary of State with excuses for his 
policy. Having exceeded his commission by annexing the 
Diamond Fields without first having obtained the consent 
of the Gape Legislature, he had to try to cajole that body 
into an approval of his conduct : and he did not succeed 
in doing so. For when, on June 5, 1872, in the Cape 
Parliament, " the Colonial Secretary moved that the \l 
West Griqualand Annexation Bill be read a second time 
. . . out of thirty speakers who took part in the debate 
• . . twenty-six, including all the most able and influential 
members in the House, spoke in opposition, and declared 
their determination to vote against it " (Lindley, pp. 337, 
339). Among its most ardent opponents were English 
members, such as Advocate Buchanan, Messrs. Enight, 
J. H. Brown, Merriman, Prince, Wright, and Bowker. The 
result was that the High Commissioner was obliged to 
withdraw his Bill. (C. 732, p. 51.) 

The concluding episode in this South African drama i 
was the logical outcome of all that had gone before : ii^ 
1876, a Land Court of Cape Colony, after devoting three 

10 
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months to ui exhaustive examination of the evidence, de- 
cided that Waterboer never had had any rights in the 
V territory that had been claimed on his behcJf. The British 
Government had never pretended to have any claim to it, 
except on his behalf. Bat, of coarse, a detail such as 
this in no way disturbed the Imperial authorities; so the 
territory, instead of being restored to the Free State as the 
President demanded, was retained as a British possession. 
Conscience money was offered to the Free State Government 
— ^£90,000 for property that had been yielding for some 
years past an annual profit of millions (G. 4190 of 1884, 
p. 8) — and was accepted by the Volksraad, partly on the 
ground that half a loaf is better than no bread, but chiefly 
in order to impress upon the minds of the more bellicose 
burghers that the matter was settled and that the peace- 
loving Free State had no desire to keep ^ve a cause of 
quarrel with Great Britain. 

With that, so far as the Free State was concerned, the 
incident closed, except as a memory. The Bepublic had 
been robbed, but its people cared much less for that than for 
the way in which the robbery had been effected. In the 
words of Mr. J. A. Froude, the English historian : 



, * [Great Britam's] oondaot wonld have been less entirely intolerable 
/if we had rested simply on superior strength — ^if we had told the 
Boers simply that we most have the Diamond Fields and intended 
to take them; bat we poisoned the wotmd, and we justified our 
action, by posing before the world as the protectors of the rights of 
native tribes' {Oeea/na, p. 46). 



There is no need to describe the process by which, in 
spite of Sir Henry Barkly's rebuff at the hands of the 
Cape Legislature, the admission of the annexed territory 
as a part of Cape Colony was finally brought about 
(October, 1880). More important than that is the question 
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of the immediate and subsequent effect of annexation upon 
the district and its inhabitants. 

The Diamond Fields had been seized by force regardless 
of law, and the consequence was that ^e people living 
there, who until then had been law-abiding, followed the 
example which their new Government had set them. 

'Under the Free State Govemment neither disorder nor lynch-law 
were so mnoh as dreamt of. ... In December, 1871, only abont 
a month subsequent to the expulsion of the Free State authorities, 
and the establishment of Sir H. BarKly's Junta, lynch-law broke 
out, riot, and general insecurity prevailed' (Lindley, pp. 418, 412). 

In its issue of August 7, 1872, the Diamond News 
(which, before annexation, had clamoured for British rule) 
referred to the prevailing disorder in the following 
terms : 

* We contemplate with horror the febct of lynch-law becoming 
a power in our midst, but our chief censure falls upon those [the 
British authorities] who allowed the grievances which gave rise to 
the rioting to rise and oppress this conmiunity so long.' 

The Diggers' Oazette, in its issue of July 19, 1872, 
remarked: 

* Authority fails to demonstrate its daim to respect, while men, 
smarting from a sense o| injury, take the law into their own hands 
only beea/uae of the proved ineffidOicy of the powers that be to 
protect them where their interests are in sorest need of protection. 
Day after day, and night after night, one or another quarter of the camp 
is regaled with the edifying spectacle of natives flogged, tents in flames, 
white men surrounded by angry crowds hardly to be restrained 
from exemplifying their vengeance with a short shrift and a stout 
cord. We are no apologists for this state of things, but toe 
ewnnot shut our eyes to the mUohirf which has made it ahnoet a 
neoesiity ' (Quoted by Undley, pp. 414, 415). 

The above quotations certainly represent the conditions 
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as they actually existed. The debate in the Cape L^;is- 
latnre (Jnne 6, 1872) had already elicited the fact that 
the diggers on the Fields were intensely dissatisfied with 
the results of British rule. In the course of that debate, 
Mr. Knight stated that — 

'One great reason why he was opposed to annexation was, that 
nine-tenths of the people at the Fields would hold np their hands 
for the removal of the present government, hecanse they believed 
that they had much better government before they were annexed.' 

Mr. J. H. Brown, '' as the latest arrival in the House 
from the Fields," said; 

'The diggers look with the utmost abhorrence on the government 
there at present, and that it was as much disliked as it deserved 
to be.' 

Mr. Buchanui declared that from personal converse with 
the diggers he knew "that there was a high degree of 
feeling against the British Government." 

Mr. Merriman (''previously a staunch supporter of 
Government ") pointed out that — 

'The Orange Free State had given the people some sort of a 
representation, bat the first aot of oar Government had been to do 
away with all Committees, and the conseqaenoe was that the people 
were taxed by an irresponsible body.'* 

Equal Bights, it seems, had been bestowed by reducing 
the rights of every one to a common zero-— a process with 
which English colonists in South Africa ought by this 
time to be familiar. 

But perhaps the most instructive feature of the situation 
is to be found in the increasing demoralisation of the 
High Commissioner himself, as revealed in his despatches. 

* Qaoied by Lindley, pp. 416, 417. 
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To the Secretary of State, on December 16, 1871, he 
wrote: 

' MoMiwlifle I am glad to be able to report that British officers are 
in the undisputed ezeroise of all public functions throughout Griqualand 
West, and that everything is going on quietly and satisfactorily at the 
Tarious Diamond Diggings included within its limits ' (0. 608, p. 52). 

Qn the yery day his report was penned, the Diamond 
News published an editorial complaining bitterly of the 
lawless condition of the camps at night, and stating that 
a comparison of Free State with British role '* was not 
creditable to the energy or administrative abilities of our 
present rulers " (Lindley, p. 413). 

Must it be inferred from this that Sir Henry Barkly 
deliberately lied ? Certainly not. He was merely a High 
Commissioner supporting his own policy with statements 
he wished were true. But he was not able to maintain 
this attitude to the end. The facts became too obtrusive. 
To quote the memoirs of General Sir Arthur Cunynghame, 
who was in command of the British troops in South Africa 
at the time, and who was requested by the High Com- 
missioner to proceed at once with a considerable force to 
the Diamond Fields in order to suppress an insurrection that 
threatened to break out there^ — " in the spring of 1875 the 
discontent of the diggers grew dangerous." They were 
armed, and many of them had ''formed into companies, 
battalions, and squadrons of cavalry." The arrival of the 
troops dispelled the danger, but General Cunynghame 
states that : 

' Substantial evidence was produced that it was the intention of the 
ringleaders to have deposed the lieutenant-Gbvemor of the Diamond 
Fields, to have seized the reins of government, and then to have 
ofiBared the country to the Free State, and, in ddault of their accept- 
ance, to have created a Bepublic— for themselves ' (My Comnumd in 
South Africa, pp. 174, 198). 
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What will be the outcome ultimately of the amiexation 
of the Diamond Fields, still remains to be seen. For the 
present, the results are not promising. While lynch-law is 
a thing of the past (or was, until revived in 1899 as Martial 
Law), the Diamond Diggings are owned by a Trust, which 
controls, not only the digging and the sale of the diamonds, 
but every branch of industry and commerce in connection 
therewith. There is no place for the independent shop- or 
store-keeper in Kimberley, where the " compound system " 
compels the natives to buy from their one employer, the 
Trust, and where most of the white men are the slaves, 
virtually, of the same authority. Outside of the Diamond 
Fields, but within the confines of the district, the country 
is inhabited by Boer farmers, nearly all of whom, during 
the war of 1899-1902, were declared by the British authorities 
to be rebels — ^not a flattering result of thirty years of British 
rule. 

In conclusion it may almost be said that the Free State 
gained more by being robbed, than Great Britain gained 
by the robbery; for once the small Republic had been 
deprived of its chief source of wealth, and had been re- 
duced to its former condition of "genteel poverty," its 
Imperial neighbour had no immediate inducement to inter- 
fere with it further. Diamonds had also been found in a 
district in the Transvaal, and as soon as that had been 
annexed, the gold which had been discovered there, in other 
districts, in 1867 and 1871, became the object of the British 
Government's instant and absorbing interest. So the Free 
State was allowed to enjoy a period of undisturbed progress. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN RBPUBLIO : 1852-1875 

FOB fieveral years after the signing of the Sand Biver 
Convention in 1852, the South African Bepablic had 
native as well as political difficulties to contend with. Its 
local politics, for reasons previously given, need not here 
be noticed. But its conflicts with native tribes cannot 
be passed over, if only for the reason that the Transvaalers, 
in this connection, have been so persistently misrepresented. 
Among the other charges that were brought against them 
was that, throughout the Bepublic, slavery was a common 
practice, and that native prisoners taken in war were in- 
variably enslaved. 

* Since 1877 muoh oonceming this maUer thai was prerioiiBly donbthd 
has been set at rest. On the 12th of Apxil of that year the South 
African Bepnblio [as will be shown later] was proclaimed British terri- 
tory, and when soon afterwards inrestigation was made, not a single 
slaTC was set free, because there was not one in the country.'*' In 
the very heart of the territory kraals of blacks were found in as pros- 
perous a condition as in any part of South Africa. It was ascertained 
that these blacks had always lived in peace with the white inhabitants, 
and that they had no complaints to make. Quite as strong was the 



* To proye this, and by n^ of protest against statements adranoed by 
the Anti-Slayery Sooie^, Sir Wilfrid Lawaon, in 1881, wrote to the London 
Timei offering a reward of £10 to any one who would bring f orwa^ evidence 
sufficient to convince the editor that a single slave had been liberated as a 
result of British rule {The Timei, February 15, 1881). No one, not even 
the Anti-Slavezy Societv, accepted Sir Wilfrid's challenge, for the reason 
given by Theal : slaves had not been liberated, because there were not any 
in the country. 

ISO 
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OTidenoe afibrded by the number of the Baato. In 1877 there was at 
the lowest estimate six times as many black people living in a state 
of semi-independence within the borders of the South African Bepnblic 
as there had been on the same ground forty years before. Surely 
these people would not have moved in if the character of the burghers 
was such as most Englishmen believed it to be.** 

But this charge mast be explained as well as denied, and 
the explanation is simple. 

The English practice with native tribes was to levy a hut- 
tax averaging £1 a year per adult male occupant of every 
hut. This paid for the cost of government, and was sup- 
posed to act as an incentive to the natives to work. But 
the actual effect often was to compel the women to work 
rather harder than they otherwise would have done, while 
the men, as is their wont, remained idle. 

Formerly, the Boer practice in many cases was different. 
Aware of the defects of the English method, and wishing 
to get labour out of the men rather than out of the women, 
the Government of the South African Bepublic arranged, 
whenever convenient, that the chiefs of various tribes, as 
payment for the use of the ground on which their tribes 
hved, should contribute a stated amount of labour yearly, t 

* Theal, vol. vi. pp. 152, 158. And compare G. 8098, p. 49. 

Bishop Oolenso of Natal, than whom there could not nave been a more 
ardent champion of native interests, and who was by no means friendly to 
the Boers, was quoted by Mr. Bathbone in the Honse of Commons (July 25, 
1881) as having written on this snbjeot as follows: **I have beeti in 
constant correspondence with Mr. Ghesson, Secretary of the Aborigines' 
Protection Society, and others, and done what I could to dissipate the (£arge 
of slave-holding, or rather slave-making, which, whatever ground there may 
have been for it in the past, ought not to be brought against the present generation. 
Bather I have urged that the simple fact uat 800,000 natives were living 
under the Boer Government without taking to flight and running over to 
Natal for protection is enough to show that the accusation against the Boers 
of ill-treating the natives under their rule must be grossly exaggerated, and 
that, to all appearance, they even prefer the Boer rule to our oum '* (Hansard, 
vol. cclxiii p. 1798). 

t It was not until 1870 (Law No. 9) that a hut-tax was levied on Kaffirs 
residing within the Bepublic. Kaffirs who were acting as servants had to pay 
as. 6d. a year per hut ; tiiose in service but not living on the farm of their 
masters had to pay 5s. a year per hut ; and those who were not in service, 
lOs. a year. 
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Further, '' certain farmers had leased ground to individual 
natives in consideration of receiving the service of their 
families at times when work was pressing " ; and, lastly, 
destitute persons and orphan or forsaken children were 
apprenticed to farmers for a term of years, under the super- 
vision of the local magistrates. These apprentices, " with 
hardly an exception, were well cared for" (Theal, vol. v. 
p. 349). They received clothes, food and shelter, and it 
was the universal custom for their masters to make them 
presents, either of cattle or of money. 

If the last-named practice can be termed compulsory 
labour, it was so only in the sense in which the same term 
can be applied to the labour exacted from the able-bodied 
inmates of English workhouses, who, moreover, do not 
receive gratuities. Consequently, when missionaries de- 
clared that natives who laboured in any of the above ways 
were ''in a state of servitude indistinguishable from 
slavery," they were saying what is manifestly untrue, 
and were opposing that which was really in the best 
interests of those whom they claimed to protect. In any 
case, one of the best possible proofs that the natives them- 
selves either preferred the Boer method, or found it at least 
as supportable as the English method, is the immense in- 
crease, just referred to, of the native population of the 
Transvaal, as the result, in part, of voluntary immigration 
from Gape Colony, Natal, and other British territories. 

This, then, referring to the period with which we are now 
dealing, is the only foundation in fact for the charge of 
practising slavery so frequently brought against the Boers 
by missionaries, and endorsed on more than one occasion 
by British Secretaries of State. It was used as one of the 
standing grievances against the Transvaalers of that day. 

«Now when, in 1877, the Transvaal was annexed by Great 
Britain, one might suppose that this ''insult to civilisation," 
this " monstrous abuse," that had filled the Colonial Office 
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with indignation, wonid at once have been abolished. We 
have seen that no ''slaves" were discovered, and that there- 
fore none conld be liberated. But there were many native 
apprentices, and their position had been described as slavery 
in disgoise. Why not have released them ? 

They were not released. Instead of that, the practice that 
had been condemned so unsparingly during the existence 
of the Republic, was continued under British rule on a 
bigger scale than ever and with fewer safeguards for the 
apprentices. In 1881, after the restoration of the Bepublic, 
a Committee of the Yolksraad was appointed to inquire into 
the matter. 

The Committee's Report showed that in September, 1878, . 
during the administration of Sir T. Shepstone, about 800 
E^affirs, men, women, and children, were apprenticed among 
the white inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Potchef stroom, 
and that in May, 1878, about 117 male Kaffirs, "with three 
or four times as many women, children, and infants," were 
apprenticed at Pretoria. 

* These Kaffirs,' the Committee reported, * came from a small Kaffir 
tribe mider the ohieftainess Maseleroon, who had been destroyed by 
Captain Clarke in the month of April, 187a . . . When in 1876 [before 
the annexation] the Kaffir Johannes was conquered near Lydenburg, the 
renmant — ^women and children — were not put to seryioe among the 
people, but were sent to the mission station of Mr. Merensky, pending 
further arrangements. Six TheophHos caused Maseleroon's prisoners 
of war to be apprenticed. And yet the Bepublic suffers under the false 
stigma of slave dealing, and the English Government is lauded every- 
where in England as opposing slavery.' 

Not only this, but as the Report proceeded to show, these 
native children, nnder British administration, had been 
apprenticed without the consent of their parents, while 
" never under the Republic was a child apprenticed without 
the consent of its parents, and whenever a forsaken child 
was found it was emphatically stated, according to the pro- 
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vision of the law, that parents or relations were called upon 
by public annotincement to appear. Only after such an 
inquiry had proved fruitless was such child apprenticed to a 
master under supervision of the Government" (C. 3381, 
pp. 9, 10). 

This Report was brought to the notice of the British 
Government. The British officials concerned, including Sir 
T. Shepstone and Mr. Osbom (the latter having been the 
Transvaal Colonial Secretary at the time), were then 
questioned, but not one of them attempted to dispute the 
facts. A former British Landdrost, while specifically ad- 
mitting the facts, stated, by way of excuse, that among the 
motives which had led to the apprenticing of these natives, 
^' I am aware that solicitude to relieve them from a condition 
of helplessness and utter starvation was strongly operative." 
/Vrhis satisfied the British Government. What had been 
I r slavery " when done by the Boers, became philanthropy 
' 'when done by the British.* 

The events that supplied oil to the flame of missionary 
slander in the early 'fifties were the indirect outcome of the 
success of the Basuto in their conflict with the English 
troops in 1851. t 

* 0. 8381, p. 59. Nor was it in the TransTaal only that native prifloners 
were apprentioed l^ British officials. For instance, in 1878, after the war with 
the Gaikas and Griqnas, the Besident Magistrate at Kimberley reported on the 
2nd of S^tember uiat **263 females, 200 children under five years, and 73 
children of ages ranging from six to fifteen years," had been apprentioed in his 
district as servants, with *' fourteen lads who arrived here with the men prisoners 
of war," all of whom had ** been duly contracted to different masters " 
(G. 8252, p. 5). And the same system has been oontinned ever since. Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, in his invaluable work on ImperiaUitn, quotes from Blue Book 
G. 8797 in regard to a native disturbuioe in Beohuanuand in 1897, showing 
that ** while only some 450 men were taken with arms, 8,798 men, women, and 
children were arrested and deported, 1,871 being afterwards * indentured' 
[apprenticed] in the colony " (p. 277, footnote). Then, such advertisements as 
the following, which appeared in the Natal Merewry of October 18, 1902, are still 
frequently met with in me newspapers of that and of other British Golonies : 

** Absconded from Waterfall Farm, near Hill Grest, an indentured Indian 
named * Munusamy ' ; discoloration of skin on left side of chest and left cheek. 
Also, indentured Indian named 'Fonusamy'; scar on right shoulder blade, 
mole on right palm. Any one harbouring same will be prosecuted. — ^H. G. 
Davidbom.'* t Bee tupra, p. 74. 
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*The Tiotory of the Basato [in the baitie] at Yiervoet and the 
sabseqoent attitude of Moshesh towards the Sovereignty Government 
had a distorbing effaot upon the tribes [to the north] as far as the 
Limpopo ' (Theal, vol. ▼. p. 878). 

One chief after another, while admitting formally '' that 
the comitry they were in belonged to the emigrant farmers 
by right of conquest from Moselekatse," the chief of the 
Matabele, ''began to think that as the Southern Basuto 
had successfully resisted the white man, he might do the 
same" (Theal, vol. v. p. 373). Wars were the result, and, 
in the course of these wars, it was asserted afterwards that 
the burghers had been guilty of cruelty. This was alleged 
by missionaries as a reason why the Boers of the Orange 
River Sovereignty should not be allowed to govern them- 
selves, it being argued that what their kinsmen in the 
Transvaal had done, they too would be likely to do. Sir 
George Clerk, however, the Special Commissioner, "had 
made himself acquainted with the recent transactions 
beyond the Yaal, and knew how distorted the assertions of 
ill-treatment of the blacks by the emigrant farmers really 
were " (Theal, vol. v. p. 346). So the missionaries, on this 
occasion, failed to gain their ends. 

During the next few years the burghers of the Trans- 
vaal had passing troubles with the Zulu and other tribes, 
but the effects of these disturbances did not reach beyond 
the borders of the Republic, or attract attention abroad. 

An event occurred, however, in 1867, which soon brought 

jthe Transvaal into conflict with Great Britain: gold was 

liscovered, first in the far north, later, in 1871, in the 

listrict of Zoutpansberg.* But some years passed before 

^old-mining became sufficiently lucrative to attract the 

* In the London Time$ of April 22, 1S54, a South African oorroBpondent 
reported that ** gold has already been found in abundance " in the Transvaal. 
But these earlier disooyeries produced no practical result. 
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active intervention of the Imperial authorities, and mean- 
while a bomidary dispute with some native tribes, arising 
out of the discovery of diamonds along the northern bank of 
the Yaal Biver, also led to complications with Great Britain, 
and on that account requires notice. 

Whatever the rights of the Bepublic in this case may 
have been, it is undeniable that its burghers had occupied 
the disputed territory for nearly a quarter of a century; 
while, whether the claims of the natives were justifiable 
or not, it is certain that they were instigated by European 
advisers, of whom, says Mr. Theal, " it would be difficult to 
write too harshly " — ** men who perverted truth, and taught 
the chiefs and people to base their pretensions on what was 
false" (Theal, vol. vi. pp. 350, 366). 

*The question was nndeoided whether the various dans were trying 
to make aggressions upon the Soath Afrioan Republic, or the South 
African Bepnblio was trying to make aggressions upon them, when, 
on the 19th of September, 1870 [diamonds having been discovered 
in this district in 1869], the High Commissioner wrote to the President 
*< desiring to urge upon him in very strong terms the necessity for 
abstaining from encroachment, without lawful and sufficient cause, 
upon the (possessions of native tribes in friendly alliance with 
Her Majesty's Qovemment" When or how the tribes came to be 
in alliance with the British Government His Excellency did not 
explain.' * 

In the Sand Biver Convention (1852) it was stated that 
the lepresentatives of Great Britain ^'hereby disclaim all 
alliances whatever and with whomsoever of the colonred 
nations to the north of the Yaal Biver." It was promised 
in the same Convention '* that no encroachment shall be 
made by the said [British] Government on the territory 
beyond to the north of the Vaal River." So the Boers 
resented the High Commissioner's interference, which they 

* Theal, voL vi. pp. 856, 357. The High Oommissioner's letter to the 
President, dated September 19, 1870, is given in G. 459, p. 44. 
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considered unwarrantable, particnlarly as they had shown 
no sign of desiring to enforce what they considered their 
just rights as against the native claimants. 

In November, 1870, President M. W. Pretorius* arranged 
for a conference to discuss the questions at issue, at which 
were present, on behalf of the Republic, the President, 
and Commandant-General Erfiger and others, and, on the 
other side, a missionary, and the various native claimants 
with the exception of the all-claiming Waterboer. As 
matters could not be settled amicably at this conference, it 
was agreed by both sides to refer the dispute to a court of 
arbitration. 

No sooner had this resolution been arrived at, than the 
High Commissioner took decisive action on behalf of his 
pliant and useful tool, Waterboer. The British magistrate, 
appointed to act in the Eimberley District, under a com- 
mission obtained from Waterboer, was instructed to exercise 
jurisdiction over all territory claimed on that chief's behalf, 
which included the disputed district north of the Vaal, 
occupied by Transvaal farmers, and declared by the South 
African Republic to be within its borders. The other 
native claimants, who entirely repudiated Waterboer's pre- 
tensions, were as indignant as were the Boers at this 
high-handed proceeding. 

After the arrival of a new High Commissioner, Sir 
Henry Barkly, another conference was held, on this 
occasion at Klipdrift, in February, 1871. The High Com- 
missioner attended personally, as well as President 
Pretorius and representatives of all the native chiefs 
supposed to be concerned, including Waterboer. Final 
arrangements were made for the arbitration of the dispute. 
Also, in response to the complaints of President Pretorius 
regarding the unwarrantable irruption of British magis- 

* The son of the famoos Toortrekker, Andriee Pretorioi, who had died 
in 186a. 
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terial authority, Sir Henry Barkly agreed that, pending the 
decision of the court of arbitration, the magistrate of the 
South African Bepublic should continue to exercise juris- 
diction over burghers of the Bepublic who resided within 
the territory in question. 

President Pretorius was so sure of the justice of 
his case* that, when the construction of the arbitra- 
tion court was discussed, he consented to the following 
plan : the court was to consist of two members, 
one appointed by himself, the pther (a Mr. Campbell) 
appointed by Great Britain, with Mr. B. W. Eeate, the 
English Lieut.-Govemor of Natal, as umpire. Lieut.- 
Gtovemor Eeate's Award was made known on the 17th of 
October, 1871. It was adverse to the South African 
Bepublic in every respect. By the burghers its announce- 
ment was received with consternation, for in it Mr. Keate 
propounded the startling thesis that even the district of 
Bloemhof and much of the districts of Potchefstroom 
and Marico — ^in each of which were included some of the 
oldest farms in the Transvaal — ^were outside the boundary 
of the Bepublic 1 (Theal, vol. vi. p. 366). 

Almost as much indignation was expressed against 
President Pretorius as against the umpire. The President 
was accused of gross negligence in preparing his case. It 
was also complained that he had expeeded his power under 
the Constitution in having signed the acts of submission 
(preceding the arbitration) without the necessary authorisa- 
tion, and, at first on that ground only, the Volksraad of the 
Bepublic refused to acknowledge the award as binding. 

Sir Henry Barkly, as High Commissioner, thereupon 

declared that he intended " to abide by and maintain the 

award " (C. 732, p. 7) ; but the Volksraad was not to be 

* ** How atterly onfoiinded the claims of Waterboer were has been shown 
bv, amongst others, the missionary, Moffat, in a letter published in the Times 
of Maroh 9, 1871" (see Memorandnm by the Transvaal Depatation, endosed 
with a letter to Lord Derby, dated November 26, 1888, in G. 8841, p. 115). 
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moved by threats, particularly as the justice of their 
decision had been confirmed by the discovery that Mr. 
Campbell, the British member of the court, had, in antici- 
pation of the award, "bought from Waterboer a portion 
of the disputed territory, and that Governor Eeate had, in 
anticipation, accepted Waterboer and his people as British 
subjects, in violation of the Sand Biver treaty."* To have 
enforced the award in these circumstances, it would have 
been necessary to send troops to dispossess the Boer occu- 
pants, and this would have meant war. So the High 
Commissioner contented himself with repeated protests on 
behalf of the British Government, and on behalf of the 
native claimants. Meanwhile, that part of the country 
which had been occupied longest by the burghers, remained 
under the jurisdiction and within the recognised borders of 
the Bepublic. 

Here again one would suppose that the British Gtovem- 
ment, in 1877, after the annexation, would have hastened 
to right the wrong which — according to the British 
Government — had been done to the native claimants. As 
Colonel Moysey, B.E., in his official Beport on the claims 
to land in the "Keate Award Territory," pointed out in 
December, 1880— 

*It should be borne in mind that from the time when (Governor 
Eeato's award was given the British Government, through its High 
Commissioner, never ceased to protest against its repudiation by the 
South African Republic, and restrained the natives on this border from 
asserting in any forcible way the rights secured to them, urging them to 
leave the case entirely in our hands ' (C. 8114, p. 81). 

This attitude of indignant protest was maintained, of 
course on philanthropic grounds, on behalf of the natives, 

* See C. 8947, pp. 11-18, for the above, and for a general statement on the 
subject submitted by the Transvaal Deputation to Lord Derby in November, 
1888. See p. 44 of the same Blue Book for a map showing the boundary of 
the Eeate Award, and the boundary as defined in the Ck)nvention8 of 1881 and 
of 1884 respectively. 
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until the day of the annexation. Then, suddenly, after 
the annexation, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British 
Administrator, made a discovery. He discovered what 
every one concerned had always known, namely, that ** at 
the time that this award was made, Bloemhof [which 
was declared in the Award to be outside the limits of the 
Transvaal] contained the seat of a magistracy and the 
ordinary machinery for the government of a regular district 
of the late Bepublic." So, on the strength of this dis- 
covery^ he wrote: 

* I veniore to offer my opinion to your Excellency that the spirit of 
the Eeato award would be best oarrted out by the jurisdiction of this 
Government being folly exercised over the whole of the old limits of the 
Transvaal ' ! (Despatch of July 18, 1878, in C. 2220, pp. 109, 110.) 

In other words, the " spirit " of the Award was to be 
carried out by reversing its letter, and by declaring that 
territory which had been denied to the Transvaal as long 
as it was a Bepnblic, belonged to the Transvaal as soon as 
the latter became a British possession. 

And his advice was acted upon ; not, of course, by formal 
proclamation, for that would have attracted attention to 
the matter, but by quietly allowing the subject to drop. 
" Our Government made no sign," as Colonel Moysey 
phrased it in his Beport, although, as he pointed out on 
another page : 

* The British Government has had, since its annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, the opportoni^ of restoring to the bordering tribes the territory 
it for six years previously held to be only their due' (0. 8114, 
pp. 81, 76). 

But the foregoing anticipates events. In 1871, when 
the Eeate Award was made known, the feeling in the 
Transvaal against President Pretorius was so strong that 

11 
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he resigned his office. A large party of the burghers then 
advocated the election of President Brand, of the Orange 
Free State, as President of the South African Bepublic 
also. Many went further and urged that the two Republics 
should be united under one goyemment. This would have 
been arranged some years before if Sir George Grey, then 
High Gonunissioner, had not interposed with an announce- 
ment to the effect that Great Britain, in case of union, 
would no longer consider the Conventions of 1852 and 1854 
as binding. Such a threat, at that time, produced the 
desired effect. But now, in the light of more recent 
experience, arguments were heard that have been repeated 
many times since then. Of what value, after all, it was 
asked, were these Conventions? 



* Ghreat Britain violated them at will. She would not permit a third 
party to interpret them, but whenever it pleased a hostile High Com- 
missioner to interfere in matters north of the Orange, he was allowed 
to do BO despite of the plain meaning of their olanses. As things stood, 
the Oonventions practically were binding only on the Bepublics. Better 
let them go, and do all that oonld be done to strengthen their own 
position. The most glaring violations of the Conventions were 
enumerated as: — 

* 1. The stoppage of supplies of ammunition to the Orange Free State. 

* 2. The interference on behalf of the Basuto of Moshesh. 

* 8. The appointment of a special magistrate and stationing police on 
theVaal. 

'4. Interference between the South African Bepublic and nominally 
the Griqua captain Waterboer, with the design of acquiring the territory 
in which the Diamond Fields were situated. 

'5. Interference between the South African Bepublic and various 
Bantu tribes. 

* 6. The dismemberment of the Orange Free State, and the appropria- 
tion of a portion of its territory. 

* 7. The open and undisguised sale of guns and ammunition to blacks 
at the Diamond Fields which had recently been annexed to the British 
dominions, although the acting-President Erasmus had brought this 
matter to the notice of the High Commissioner, and had protested 
against it not only as forbidden by the Convention, but as dangerous 
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in the highest degree to the peace and quietness of the whole of South 
Africa,'* 

On this occasion the union of the Bepublics was opposed 
by President Brand, who was still negotiating with the 
Imperial authorities for the restoration of the Eimberley 
District to the Free State, and who still preserved some 
of his phenomenal faith in the good intentions of the 
British Government, believing that ignorance of facts was 
the cause of its outrageous behaviour. He declined to be 
nominated for the Presidency of the South African Re- 
public, arguing that the federation of the two Boer States 
would be misinterpreted by the British Govenmient and 
^would tend to accentuate existing differences. "In face," 
he said, " of the enormously rapid increase of the blacks 
which was taking place on every side, peace, friendship, 
the uttermost good will, ought to exist between white 
people in the country, no matter what nationality their 
ancestors were of " (Theal, vol. vi. p. 373). 

So the Transvaalers were compelled to look elsewhere 
for a President, and selected the Bev. Thomas Francois 
Burgers, who was duly installed in office on July 1, 1872. 

* Theal, vol. vi. pp. 871, 872 ; and see tn/ra, p. 158. For the despatch of 
Acting-President Erasmus (dated April 16, 1872) complaining of the sale of 
guns and ammunition to the blacks at the Diamond Fields, see Blue Book C. 
732, p. 49. In the same Blue Book there is another despatch, also addressed 
to Sir Henry Barklyby Mr. Erasmus, which well shows the annoyance to which 
a High Commissioner's policy of pin-pricks could give rise, even at that early 
date. Writing on December 22, 1871, the Actmg-President said : '* The GoYem- 
ment cannot disguise the fact that this constant interference of the CK>yemment 
of the Cape Colony is very vexatious to it. It is, however, glad to perceive that 
your Excellencv acknowledges the legality of the Treaty or Convention of 1852, 
as it has latterly appeared at times to the Ck>vemment as if your Qovemment 
knew nothing of it 'M 
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CHAPTER Xn 

BBFOBB THB AHNBXATIOK 

IT has probably been remarked already by those who 
have followed the preceding pages to this point, that 
English hostility to the Boers, so manifest from the second 
occupation of Gape Colony until 1851, was modified out- 
wardly during the next twenty years, and that then, with 
the annexation of the Diamond Fields in 1871, the earlier 
policy of aggression was revived. This oscillation of policy 
may be accounted for variously on philosophical grounds, 
but practically, though it may seem a far cry from South 
Africa to Louis Napoleon, it was certainly due in part to the 
Emperor of the French that the Boers were not more 
actively molested during the twenty years in question. 
During that period England's attention was absorbed 
almost exclusively in Eim>pean afEairs. 

To some extent, doubtless, the great Revolutionary 
movement of 1848 was responsible originally for the 
change — directly, by spreading liberal ideas, as well as 
indirectly, by keeping the Imperialists of that day fully 
occupied. For in England, in 1848, the Chartist movement 
came to a head, the internal peace of the country being 
greatly disturbed, and London being put under the despotic 
control of the Duke of Wellington. In the same year, in 
Ireland, the Young Ireland Party became exceedingly active, 
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and England iHX)portionately alarmed. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended and Mr. Smith O'Brien, it may be 
remembered, was sentenced to be hanged, beheaded, and 
quartered. 

But it was only in 1852, the year in which the Sand 
Biver Convention was entered into with the Transvaal 
Boers, that England's policy in South Africa underwent a 
marked outer change; and at the end of 1851, Louis 
Napoleon, having been President of the French Bepublic 
since 1848, had carried out his coup d'itat and had become 
Emperor of the French. From that moment until his 
downfall in 1870, he kept England in a state of feverish 
activity, either as an ally, or as a possible enemy. 

The facts are worth recalling. 

In 1852 a French invasion was expected, and the 
Volunteer movement sprang into existence. In 1853 the 
Turkish fleet was destroyed by the Bussians at Sinope, 
the British fleet entering the Black Sea towards the end of 
the year. Then, in 1854 (the year of the Convention with 
the Orange Free State), England, in alliance with France, 
attacked Bussia and fought the Crimean War which lasted 
until the beginning of 1856. A war with China was begun 
in October, 1856^ and in 1867 a war with Persia. The 
Indian Mutiny broke out in May, 1857, and was not brought 
to a conclusion until the end of 1858. In 1859 the war 
between France and Austria perturbed England greatly, and 
led once more to an outbreak of Volunteer fever in antici- 
pation of an attack by Napoleon m. Another Chinese 
War, and the looting of the Summer Palace in Pekin, kept 
her busy in 1860; and in 1861 came the Civil War in 
America. During this war the '* Trent " affair seriously 
threatened the relations of England with the Federal States, 
while the doings of the '^ Florida," ''Alabama" and other 
privateers that had been built in England for the Southern 
States, strained those relations almost to the breaking 
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point. It was in September, 1863, that Mr. Adams, 
protesting on behalf of the North against the departure of an 
ironclad that had been bnilt in England for the South, 
wrote to Lord Bussell that " it would be superfluous in me 
to point out to your lordship that this is war." During this 
period also (1861-66) there was a war with the Maoris in 
New Zealand ; an expectation of war with Bussia on 
account of Poland, and with Prussia and Austria on account 
of Denmark. In 1866-67, the " Great Reform " movement 
in Britain, and the Fenian movement in Ireland and 
America (with the ''invasion" of Canada; the rescue of 
prisoners in Manchester, and the attempt to blow up 
Clerkenwell Prison), made aggression in South Africa 
impracticable, seeing that, at the same time, the French 
Emperor was a source of danger that England could never 
ignore. The war against the Abyssinian Christians, in 
which their capital, Magdala, according to Lord Napier's 
report, was reduced by fire to '' blackened rock," occurred 
in 1868, Then from 1868 until 1870, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
vided diversions by disestablishing the Irish Church and by 
introducing an Irish Land Bill — questions which tore Great 
Britain into two furiously hostile parties of fairly equal 
power. Not until Sedan in 1870 and the temporary 
crippling of France as the result of her war with Prussia, 
did England feel at liberty to assume the aggressive in 
South Africa, and then only tentatively, first by snatching 
the Diamond Fields from the Orange Free State at a time 
when it was well known that armed opposition would not be 
ofiEered, and then, by attempting, though in vain, to oust 
Portugal from Delagoa Bay.* In 1873-74 the process was 
checked by the Ashantee campaign under Sir Garnet 

* The Britiflh Government found it enedient to submit this matter to arbi- 
tration. Marahal Macmahon, the President of the French Bepublio, was 
appointed arbitrator by a Protocol signed at Lisbon in 1879. ffis award, which 
was giyen on July 34, 1875, was entirely adverse to the daims of Oreat Britain 
and confirmed in every respect the rights of Portugal. 
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Wokeley, to be revived, however, after the General Election 
which brought Mr. Disraeli to power in 1874. It was then 
that Imperialism culminated. In 1876 the Queen of 
England adopted the title of " Empress of India." In 1877 
the South African Bepublic was overthrown and its territory 
annexed to the Imperial Crown. 

But it should be understood that the accession to office of 
Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister and of Lord Carnarvon as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, made no radical dif- 
ference in the South African pohcy of Great Britain. Their 
accession merely accentuated a tendency that existed 
already. The seizure of the Diamond Fields had been 
carried out under the auspices of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Eimberley. Ministers, whoever they might be, obtained 
from the permanent Under-Secretaries and other officials in 
London and at the Cape, the information upon which they 
based their policy ; and, for some years preceding this date, 
iu fact, ever since the discovery of gold and of diamonds in 
the BepubUcs, it had been the aim of many of these officials, 
particularly at the Cape, to undo the work of their prede- 
cessors in 1852 and 1854, and to get possession of that 
which formerly had not only been thought valueless, but 
which, in any case, it had been absolutely necessary to leave 
alone so long as Napoleon III. kept England on the qui 
vive, and until Sedan removed the need for extreme caution. 

Held in check, therefore, by the paramount requirements 
of the Foreign and other Offices of the British Government, 
these officials had waited their opportunity. As soon as it 
occurred, they secured the Diamond Fields. How that was 
done has been shown already. Next, they seized the 
Transvaal, as every one knows. But it is not so well 
known how they did it, or how hollow were the pretexts put 
forward to excuse the act. It is a chapter in South African 
history that has been as much misrepresented as any, and 
it has become of particular importance to put the facts on 
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record, and to show, also, how the grievances, which, before 
the annexation, were alleged to exist, were dealt with after 
the annexation had taken place. In this respect — and in 
others also — ^the march of events in the Transvaal is 
already, in broad outline, being repeated. 

Most English writers have attempted to show that this 
annexation of the South African Republic by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone in 1877, was an act of heroic self-sacrifice on the 
part of Great Britain. Mr. Martineau, for instance, says : 

' But if Shepstone's action was premature and faulty, the annexation 
was at any rate a generous and unselfish act on the part of the British 
Government in the interests of peace, and on behalf of the Boers and of 
natives alike ' (p. 22). 

Dr. Conan Doyle, not to be outdone, declares that — 

'It cannot be too often pointed out that in this annexation, the ^ 
starting-point of our troubles [t], Great Britain, however mistaken she I 
may have been, had no possible selfish interest in view. There were ' 
no Band mines in those days, nor was there anything in the country to 
tempt the most covetous ' (p. 18). 

Even Mr. Bryce, misjudging this, as he misjudges so 
many other matters where South Africa is concerned, states 
that— 



* The act was not done in a spirit of rapacity. Neither the British 
Government nor the British people had the least idea of the wealth that 
lay hidden beneath the barren and desolate ridges of the Witwatersrand ' 
(p. 166). 

These statements are ridiculous. If, as Dr. Doyle says, 
there was nothing in the country ''to tempt the most 
covetous," how account for Shepstone's assurance in a 
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despatch to Lord Carnarvon, dated March 12, 1877, from 
Pretoria — a month hefort the annexation : 



/. 'The] 
/|i¥ealth, 
/ Vc. 1776, 



I resonroes of the ooontry for every cIms of farming, its mineral 
and its heaLthiness of climate can scarcely be overstated' 
(C. 1776, p. 127) ? 



Immediately after the sumexation, in a despatch from the 
Colonial Office to the Treasury, dated June 8, 1877, the 
permanent Under-Secretary stated : 

* The natural resources of the country are very great ... its climate 
is cool and healthy, and admirably adapted to the conditions of European 
life, while the boU appears to be fertile in an extraordinary degree, and 
both for pastoral and agricultural purposes is not surpassed, and 
probably not equalled, by any portion of South Africa. The country, 
moreover, is very rich in minerab. (}old, copper, lead, cobalt, iron, and 
coal have all been found there; they are believed to exist in large 
quantities, and in spite of all drawbacks some of them have been already 
regularly worked ' (C. 1814, p. 5). 

Lord Carnarvon himself, in a despatch to Messrs. Kruger 
and Jorissen dated the 18th of August, 1877, arguing that 
the Transvaal could easily repay a large monetary advance, 
supports his argument by referring to " the reports which 
have reached me of the remarkable natural wealth and 
varied products of the Transvaal." ♦ 

Surely no further proof is necessary that the most 

covetous might easily have been tempted, and that the 

r.v,'*'^ ;, plea of self-sacrifice is rashly proffered ! 

^A^ \ But there was another consideration, intimately con- 

,' 'nected with the foregoing, which helped to convince the 

C, -^v^A Imperial authorities that the acquisition of the Bepublic 

^ was urgently necessary as well as desirable. President 

Burgers had been and was still doing his utmost to pro- 

Imote the construction of a railway from Delagoa Bay, in 
Portuguese territory, to Pretoria. He had been raising 






• C. 1961, p. 88. 
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money in Holland for that piupose. This threatened the 

monopoly of the Natal merchants as forwarding agents for 

^r /the Transvaal. It was felt that one of the chief sonrces 

the Colony's livelihood and prospective wealth was at 

I stake, and that nothing but annexation by Great Britain 

^y J (and Natal) could prevent the building of the line. The 

Tatal press was clamorous for intervention, and the united 

^influence of the Colonists was brought to bear in the same 

^^ direction — successfully.* 

^* So much, then, for the motives that inspired the act. 

^^. ^^-Now for the preliminary proceedings that led up to it. 

^ VV" yVrhe seizure of the Diamond Fields had reaUy, as we have 

^^ \:f^Been, t been the work of Mr. (afterward Sir) Bichard 

3uthey, the Colonial Secretary at Cape Town before the 

days of responsible government. He had caused himself 

^ to be appointed (Governor of that district shortly after it 

^ had been declared British territory. According to Mr. 

Froude, who knew him, this gentleman ''was in many 

ways a most admirable man." 

*He was intensely English. He beli&ved in EnglwruP9 nUinon to 
estdbUth on Anglo-African Empire. . . . Native labour was wanted at 
the mines ; the chiefs wanted rifles and powder. The two wants corre- 
sponded to one another, and trade and politics ooold be combined. The 
chiefs were invited to send their yonng men to the fields ; the young 
men, when they returned, might carry back arms and ammunition. 
They were invited further to declare themselves British subjects, and 
Mr. Southey calculated that in this way he would be able to hem the 
Tranwaal completely rovnd * [with armed natives].! 

The Sand Biver Convention of 1862 had provided that 
''all trade in ammunition with the native tribes is pro- 

* After the annexation, when money was plentiful, the oonstrnction of 
this railway ~flo vitally necessary for the interests of the country — ^was post- 
poned ime die. See Hoodie, vol. ii. pp. 279-281; Boorda Bmit, p. 80; 
Jessett, chap. v. 

t Bee tupra^ p. 121. and footnote. 

\ J. A. Frouae's Two Lecturei on South Afriea^ delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Institute, Edinburgh, 1880 ; pp. 26, 27. 
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hibited both by the British Gk)Yeniment and the emigrant 
farmers on both sides of the Vaal Kiver." But a mere 
pledge such as this did not stand in the way of the High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, who co-operated on all 
points with Mr. Southey. It was with his knowledge and 
approval, even if the responsibility, primarily, rested with 
Mr. Southey (first as Colonial Secretary of Cape Colony 
and then as Lieut.-Govemor of the Diamond Fields), that 
some 400,000 stand of arms were disposed of to natives 
during four and a half years.* 

* General Sir Arthur Conynghame, as Chairman of a meeting of the United 
Servioe Institution, on May 8, 1878, said: — ** There had been some dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Boers and others who carried on the Government at 
Pretoria, in consequence of the import of arms which was being allowed bv the 
Cape Government and the Natal Government, and which were being sold to 
Uie natives of South Africa. That has been one of the great reasons of the 
troubles that have arisen. During the time I had the command of that country, 
and which has been for four years and a half, I believe 400,000 stand of anns 
have been sold to these natives" {Journal Royal United Service InttUuHont 
vol. xxii. No. xcvi. of 1878, p. 607). 

Sir Henry Barkly*s approval of this breach of the Convention was explicit. 
In Inewadi Yamit Dr. Matthews, who was living at the Diamond Fields at the 
time, relates that during Sir Henry Barkly's visit to Eimberley in September, 
1872, a deputation waited upon him because ** the neighbouring states had com- 
plained that guns and ffunpowder were supplied to natives." Dr. Matthews 
Bays : *' The natives at uat time came here more for the sake of getting guns 
than for money, and the deputation urged a sufficient amount of labour to work 
the diamondiferous soil could not be obtained if the supplying of guns to 
natives were prohibited. . . . After hearing all the evidence and going into 
the question fully. Sir Henry Barkly decided that the gun trade must not be 
interfered with, and this opinion Governor Southey afterward endorsed " (p. 278). 

Governor Bouthey's '* endorsement," which was contained in a despatch dated 
Kimberley, April 11, 1874, in reply to a despatch from Sir Henry Barkly of 
March 11th, was written after there had been considerable trouble with natives 
in Natal. It is quoted by Dr. Biatthews as follows, without comment, and 
apparently in oblivion of the fact that the Sand River Convention was still 
in force : 

** 15. — ^The alterations and changes made by the Cape Government, and with 
which I am desired to co-operate, are made avowedly at the instance of the 
Natal Government ; and you have furnished me with an extract from one of 
that Government's communications upon the subject. I should have been glad 
to have been permitted to peruse the whole of the letter, as I have reason to 
believe that they attribute their late troubles, in a large degree, to the facility 
with which natives can obtain guns in this province, instead of, as in my 
opinion they should do, attributing them to their own mismanagement and 
mistaken policy. 

"16. — It is not true that (as the colonial secretary of Natal erroneously 
alleges) arms and ammunition at the Diamond Fields pass more readily from 
the diggers to the natives than specie ; the natives receive their wages invari- 
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This deliberate breach of the Convention was intended to 
be, and became, a political factor of the first importance. 
It encouraged the natives to attack the Boers. Then, if the 
natives got the worst of it, the British authorities could 
interfere on their behalf, and, on the pretext of saving them 

ably in specie, thev are paid weekly, and the osnal rate of pay is ten shillings 
for the week. Those who obtain guns purchase them as a rule just before 
leaving for their homes, and only after prodadng the permits to purchase 
which the law requires. Comparatiyely speaking, but few Natal or Basuto 
natives come here ; the great Jmlk of our native laSowere come from the interior 
northward of the South African Republic, and considerably beyond the legiti- 
mate boundaries of that state, and tneir guns are not acquired for war purposes, 
but for purposes connected with legitimate and beneficial trade. 

** 17. — ^I cannot concur in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal 
that the acquisition of arms by the natives of the interior, who come here and 
work in the mines, is fn^ught with danger to the peace of South Africa, and 
I am unable to see why we ihould cherish a friendly feeling with the neighbouring 
republics any more than with the various native tribes,*^ 

The Government of the Orange Free State, as well as that of the South 
African Bepublic (see supra, p. 147), protested vehemently, but in vain, against 
the Hich Commissioner's refuly criminal proceedings. The correspondence on 
this subject is contained in a publication, issued at Bloemfontein by the Free 
State Government in 1873. In a despatch dated January 28, 1873, the 
Government-Secretary of the Free State, Mr. F. K. Hohne, writing to the Cape 
Colonial Secretary, said that his Government — ** cannot refrain from express- 
ing it as their decided opinion, that serious trouble will arise, and from no 
other cause than the unrestricted and unlimited sale of firearms to natives by 
traders at the Diamond Fields . . . the Government of the Orange Free State 
are in duty bound to protest in the strongest terms, and in the most decided 
manner against the way in which the natives of the Interior are being supplied 
with firearms and ammunition, in direct opposition to the terms of a Conven- 
tion entered into between Her Majesty's Government and that of the South 
African Bepublic, and by which, as is stated in a previous portion of this letter, 
thepeace and safety of the whole of South Africa are endangered" (pp. 45, 46). 

The Free State Government seized some waggon-loads of ammunition 
coming from the Colony and going to the Diamond Fields, through Free 
State territory ; but the High Commissioner at once claimed that the territory 
in question was British, and insisted, with threats of war, upon complete 
restitution and an apolooy. The Free State Government thereupon restored, 
under protest, what had been seised, maintaining, however, that its action had 
been justifiable. 

See also in C. 2676, p. 2, for a general statement by the Bev. Dr. Moffat, 
the well-known missionary, in regard to the sale of arms to natives by the 
British. 

*• How indefatigably did the sturdy Zulus pick and hack in our Diamond 
Claims, encouraged by the desired end, the possession of a gun, as the reward 
of their work ! " This remark was made by Ernst von Weber in an article 
published In the Qeographisehe NachrichtenfUr WeUhandelund Volkewirthechaft 
of 1879, in which he argued in favour of establishing a (German colony in South 
Africa. His article was translated and forwarded by Sir Bartle Frere to the 
Secretary of State. (C. 4190, p. 7.) 
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from ''Boer aggression/' could annex the Transvaal. If» 
on the other hand, the Boers proved unable to resist the 
natives, it conld be said that the prestige of the whites 
throughout South Africa was at stc^e, and that on that 
account as well as for the sake of the Boers, it had become 
necessary to place their country under the protection of the 
British flag. In either event, a case for annexation could 
be made out. 

Co-operating with these two ofiGicials, Sir H. Barkly and 
Mr. Southey, and as anxious as they were *' to establish an 
Anglo-African Empire," were the Jingo newspapers of 
South Africa. Ths Gold Fields Mercury, published at 
Pilgrim's Best, near Lydenburg, in the Transvaal, rendered 
particularly valuable assistance. It spoke with the authority 
of '' the man on the spot," and the statements of its anony- 
mous contributors were quoted gravely as conclusive proof 
of anjrthing. Pilgrim's Best was the Witwatersrand of 
that day, but it was a Band on a small scale. There were 
hard times on the goldfields, and but few of the miners 
were satisfied with their prospects. So The Mercury had 
local material to work on, as well as appreciative audiences 
in Cape Town and Eimberley ; and it mightily abused the 
Boer Government, the President, the local magistrate, who 
happened to be an Englishman, and every one else who did 
not agree with its policy and endorse its misstatements — 
for it gave outrageous and totally untrue accounts of all that 
occurred, while the moral it invariably pointed was that 
nothing but annexation by Great Britain could save the 
country from ruin.* 

Land speculators formed the chorus: men who hoped 
that British rule would temporarily increase the value of 
their holdings, which consisted, for the most part, of 
"options." 

* It is of interest to note that this newspaper, alter the Annexation, was 
prosecnted by the Government it had evoked, and then expired. 
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As early as 1868 these gentlemen and their friends had 
bombarded the Cape Town and Port Elizabeth press with 
letters urging that, in view of the rediscovery of gold 
beyond the Vaal (1867), both the Bepublics should be 
annexed. The matter was pushed so far that a collection 
of such letters, with friendly editorial comments, was pub- 
lished anonymously in book form at Gape Town in 1868, 
under the title, British BtUe in South Africa. In the same 
year the Legislative Council (mostly nominated) of Natal 
actually passed a resolution *' recommending to the favour- 
able consideration of Her Majesty's (rovemment the annexa- 
tion of the two Eepublics — the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal."* 

These, then, were the forces in South Africa working 
for annexation. In Downing Street, Lord Carnarvon, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who was as anxious 
as any one to colour the map red, at first pursued a line 
of his own to attain his end. Canada had recently 
federated, and he wished South Africa to do likewise, 
of course under the British flag. So in 1875 he sent 
(^neral Wolseley to Natal as Administrator, partly for 
the purpose — ^if one can accept a statement said to have 
been made at the time by one of General Wolseley's staff 
— of annexing the Transvaal, t Lord Carnarvon's efforts, 
however, so far as the Transvaal was concerned, came 
to nothing, — (General Wolseley, after reporting that the 
situation was not ripe for such a step, being recalled at 
the end of six months.! 

Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, a year before this (in 
1874), had been asked by Lord Carnarvon to visit South 
Africa in order to gauge the feeling of the States and 
Colonies on the subject of Confederation. Acting on Mr. 
Froude's impressions, Lord Carnarvon, in 1875, drew up 

* BHHih Rule in South Africa, p. 19. f Oolanso and Domford, p. 64. 
X ColdDSO and Damford, p. 64. 

12 
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a despatch designed to pave the way for a Confederation 
Billy though its ostensible object was to convene a South 
African Conference for the consideration of certain questions 
of general interest. He requested Mr. Froude to return to 
South Africa as a member of the Conference. 

Superficially, Lord Carnarvon's proposals at this time, 
and their explanation by Mr. Froude, speaking on Lord 
Carnarvon's behalf, showed an astonishing deference to the 
rights and wishes of the two small Bepublics. Speaking at 
Cape Town, in June, 1876, Mr. Froude declared : 

' So long tbs the people of the Free States desire to retahi their free- 
dom, the English statesman is not bom who will ever ask them to 
surrender it, or endeavour to entice them back under the British 
flag unless they are willing to come back, and consider it would be 
for their own benefit.** 

At Port Elizabeth, shortly afterward, speaking of Mr. 
Southey's policy as the Administrator of Griqualand West 
(called elsewhere in these pages " the Kimberley District ")» 
he condemned it vigorously, describing it as — 

< A policy of fastening on the soil of the Orange Free State, involving 
yourselves with them in small and exasperating disputes, advancing one 
daim here and another there, to continue a series of provocations till you 
irritate them into violent language or some precipitate action that would 
be a pretext for an attack, and can proceed upon the plea that they have 
themselves begun the quarrel.' f 

And in case it may be supposed that Mr. Froude on these 
occasions was speaking irresponsibly, and in his private 
capacity only, it should be observed that he described him- 
self at the time as Lord Carnarvon's '' unworthy representa- 

* Quoted by Molteno, vol. i. p. 864. 

Mr. Froude said this before the event. In 1903, Bfr. Chamberlain, after the 
event (another event), and while in Pretoria, declared : " I say to you onoe for 
all, I would rather go back to England empty-handed than bear with me 
arrangements extorted from an unwilling people ** 1 (London Times, January 9, 
1908). 

t Quoted by Molteno, vol. i. p. 885. 
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tive," and that Lord Carnarvon himself, in a despatch dated 
January 24, 1876, referring to Mr. Fronde's proceedings in 
South Africa, said : 

' He has poeaessed irom first to last my full confidence ... he has 
been able to explain the general tenonr of my wishes and objects with 
an eloqaence and fulness and ability to which, hereafter, if not now, 
ample credit, I am conyinced, will be given.* '*' 

Cape Colony, however, in 1875, had already obtained 
responsible government, and Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Froude, in spite of their fair v^ords to the Bepublics, 
V7ent to V7ork in such an arbitrary and unconstitutional 
V7ay in their dealings with the Colony, that the Cape 
Ministry, besides objecting to the policy of Confedera- 
tion as premature, objected as strongly to the manner in 
which it had been advocated. When, therefore, the Orange 
Free State also rejected Lord Carnarvon's overtures — 
President Brand informing him that ''the resolutions of 
the Volksraad . . • entirely preclude me from entering 
upon a discussion of the question of Confederation " t — ^the 
whole plan had to be abandoned. 

But Lord Carnarvon would not accept defeat. He had 
merely discovered that what he, probably, would have 
described as ''constitutional" means had failed. So, re- 
gardless of having until now " so lavishly professed the 
purest sentiments of friendship and goodwill"! for the 
Boers, he turned completely round and fell into line with 
the policy and tactics which his representative, Mr. Froude, 
had so unsparingly condemned. He made up his mind 
that instead of using Cape Colony as his lever, he would 
work directly on the South African Bepublic, and would, 

* Quoted by Molteno, as from G. 1899, p. 87. 

t 0. 1681, p. 1. President Brand's letter was dated August 17, 1876, and 
referred to tiie resolutions of the Volksraad of February 11, 1876. 

{ Aa said in an Address to the British Prime Minister from the Gape 
Afrioanders, in Haroh, 1880. (G. 8695, p. 12.) 
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if necessary, resort to violent measures to attain his end. 
Writing to Mr. Froude on October 13, 1876, he said : 

' A strong hand is necessary ... I propose to press by all means in 
my power my Confederation policy in Sonth Africa. ... I do not 
estimate the time required for the work of confederating and consoli- 
dating the confederated state at more than two years.* * 

Bishop Golenso of Natal, writing on March 31, 1876, had 
smnmed up the situation as follows : 

' I must conolnde that he [Lord Oamarvon] has made np his mind to 
sacrifice truth and justice to political considerations, especially to his 
desire to bring about the South African Confederation, for which he 
considers that he has special need for Mr. Shepstone*s assistance. ' f 



The editing of Blue Books, even at that date, had become 
a fine art. The "Further Correspondence" (C. 1776), in 
which the Annexation Proclamation stands last, contains 
pages of preparatory slander made np of anonjnnous articles 
from anti-Boer newspapers. Sir Henry Barkly treats these 
articles as serious and authoritative contributions to history, 
while Lord Carnarvon thankfully accepts them in the same 
toirit. These slanders consist, for the most part, of sweep- 
ing and wholly unsupported accusations of cruelty to 
. I natives,! plentifully interspersed, on the other hand, with 
d>vt^ statements that the Boers were at the mercy of the 
^*^^l|iatives! Editorial comments such as the following might 
^ . have served as a model for some Johannesburg editor, 
\^ and as material for some Blue Book compiler, in later 



V 



vy' years; 



* Bfartineau's Life of Sir Bartle Frere, vol iL pp. 161, 162: quoted by 
Moheno. 

t Bishop Colenso also said (June 27, 1876) : ** But he [Lord Carnarvon] 
seems infatuated about this Confederation sotieme, whioh is quite premature, 
and, I strongly suspeot, will end in a complete fiasco " {Life of Biihop 
ColeruOt toL li. pp. 444, 445). 

X Needless to say that no steps were taken after the annexation to prove the 
truth of these charges, or to bring the accused to trial. 
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* The pqralation of this Bepublic has sunk below the point at which 
it could retrieve itself. It has not the stibetratam of vigorons national 
character ; it has not the leaven of good moral principle ; it has not the 
latent yearnings which many a people, long deprived of high advantages, 
has yet kept alive ; any one of which qualities would be sufficient ground 
for hope in the future. The only thing that can save it from a still lower 
Bodal degradation, and a deei>er depth of crime, is that it shall be taken 
under the authority and tutelage of a stronger and wiser people, and be 
taught, ab iniUo, as a child is taught, its duty as an integral portion 
of the great commonwealth of nations.' * 

The revolt of a native tribe, of which more will be said 
later, provided the High Commissioner and Lord Carnarvon 
with an opportunity, which they quickly seized, further to 
prejudice the Boers and the Boer Government in the eyes 
of the British public. This disturbance also enabled them 
to harass President Burgers, who, in addition to the task 
of suppressing the revolt, had to fight the British authori- 
ties at every step. He was simply persecuted with com- 
plaints and accusations, direct and indirect, of which the 
following is a fair sample. 

In the prScis given in the Table of Contents of the 
despatches in Blue Book C. 1748 — and Tables of Contents 
are all that most people read of Blue Books — are these 
entries : 

* Governor Sir H. Barkly, July 6, 1876, " Bespecting alleged intention 
of Transvaal (Government to use ewplonve buUets in war with the 
natives *' (p. 58). 

* Lord Carnarvon, August 2, 1876, " Expressing hope that the rumour 
as to intended use of eosplotive bullets is untrue, but desires early 
information of any further intelligence on the subject " (p. 62). 

' Colonial Office to T. Shepstone, Esq., August 8, 1876, " Desiring him 
to ascertain if any easploHve buUets are being shipped from this country 
for South Africa *' (p. 62). 

'Colonial Office to Crown Agents, requesting them to make similar 
inquiries. 

* The Cape ArgtUf December 12, 1876 : "From our Special Correspondent in 
the Transvaal " : quoted in 0. 1776, p. 18. 
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* Crown Agents to Colonial Office, Angnst 17, 1876, " Cannot disoover 
that any ewpUmve huUets have been or are being ghipped irom England 
to South Africa " (p. 75). 

*Lord Carnarvon, Angast 26, 1876, "Forwards letter from Crown 
Agents stating that no explosive bullets have been shipped for South 
Africa " (p. 79). 

' Governor Sir H. Barkly, Angast 81, 1876, " On the snbjeot of alleged 
intended nse of ewplosive bullets by Transvaal Oovemment. Bepcnrts 
that some packs of snch ballets are in the possession of that (Govern- 
ment " (p. 107). 

* Lord Carnarvon, September 80, 1876, ** Expressing regret that there 
should be any foundation for the report that ewplosive bullets might be 
used by the Transvaal Government. Instructs him [Sir H. Barkly] to 
make remonstrances if such use appear probable, or to adopt any 
practicable measures to prevent it" (p. 119).' 

And now, what was the basis upon which all this 
slanderous insinuation was founded ? In the first despatch 
(of July 6th), the following extract was given from the 
Volksstem, a Boer newspaper published in Pretoria : 

* Several papers have been kind enough to tell their readers that this 
Government is going to use explosive cartridges in the war with Siku- 
kuni. We have instituted inquiries, and learn from the best possible 
authority that no such cartridges were ever ordered by (Government; 
but in a box of cartridges bought by (Government in Pretoria, a few 
packs of explosive cartridges were found, which, however, will not be 
used against the enemy. There is, therefore, no foundation for the 
statement made by some of our contemporaries and their corre- 
spondents. Will the kind Exeter Hall gentlemen guarantee that their 
dusky protig6$ will also abstain from the use of such barbarous 
weapons ? ' 

So it was not upon any affirmation, but upon this denial, 
that the whole story in the Blue Book was built up. 
Worse than this, Lord Carnarvon's last despatch, "ex- 
pressing regret that there should be any foundation for 
the report that explosive bullets might be used by the 
Transvaal Government," was written in reply to the 
despatch from Sir H. Barkly of August dlst, which, pre- 
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tending to give farther information, really only repeated 
the facts contained in the above contradiction in the Volks- 
stem. This contradiction amonnted to the admission, Sir 
H. Barkly re-annonnced, '' that some packs of such bullets 
(which are used, I believe, occasionally in elephant hunting) 
had been found at Pretoria among ammunition purchased 
by the Government." This re-announcement was treated 
by Lord Carnarvon as if it were additional evidence of an 
incriminating character. In the prSds, quoted above, there 
is, as might be expected, no reference to the concluding 
paragraph of Sir H. Barkly's despatch, in which he said, 
with evident regret : '' I am bound to add, however, that 
no mention has been made in any of the accounts given as 
to the progress of the war, of explosive bullets having been 
actually employed, and I have no reason to suppose that 
this has been the case."* 

Another "atrocity by suggestion" in connection with 
this native war, originated in the office of The Oold Fields 
Mercury. Toward the end of the campaign a corps of 
volunteers had been employed by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to conclude the work begun by the burghers. These 
volunteers, several of whom were Englishmen, were under 
the command of an officer who was very popular with his 
men but who was detested by the Mercury — detested 
politically, that is. He was a Captain von Schlickmann, 
and had at one time held a commission in the German 
army. The Mercury , in September, 1876, accused him, in 
the most violent terms, of having allowed native women 
and children to be killed. This charge was adopted with 
enthusiasm by the High Commissioner, and then by Lord 
Carnarvon, as an additional cause for complaint against the 
Bepublic, and it was made to appear that Boer volunteers 

* Needless to reoall the fact here, that it wm the representatiyeB of Qieat 
Britain who took the lead, against the majority of the powers at the Hagoe 
Peace Oonferenoe, in inmsting npon the fairness and neoessity of using expand- 
ing hollets when fighting native races I 
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were the ctilprits. Captain von Schlickmann's indignant 
denial, when called upon by President Burgers for an 
explanation, of course was not considered '' satisfactory " 
by the Imperial authorities.* The charge rested entirely 
upon anonjrmous statements, but the Secretary of State and 
the High Commissioner in their despatches, besides refer- 
ring to it as if it had fully been proved, absolutely ignored 
the fact that the outrages were alleged, even by this 
English anti-Boer editor, to have been committed, not by 
Boers, but in one case by Kafi&rs and in all other cases by 
Englishmen — " even one who claims to hold a commission 
in Her Majesty's Army, is a leader amongst them," he 
declared. He actually said a good word for the Boers in 
his anxiety to attack the volunteers, declaring of the former 
that "at any rate we know one thing, the Commando 
wantonly killed no women and children.'* t Nevertheless, 
it was the Boers who were credited in England with out- 
rages that probably never took place, and vnth which, in 
any case, they had had nothing whatever to do. 

When, by these and other means, English antipathy to 
the Transvaalers had been revived sufficiently. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, formerly Secretary for Native AfEairsin 
Natal, was sent out with a special Commission to see what 
could be done in the direction of taking possession of > the 
country. It was left to him to invent the necessary excuses 
for the act, such as circumstances at the time might sug- 
gest;! and it was for him to create such circumstances, 
should they be lacking, so as to avoid, if possible, the 
appearance of violence or the employment of any large body 
of troops. But that, before he left England, Lord Car- 
narvon had instructed him to annex the Transvaal if he 
could, cannot be doubted by any one who, while reading 

• 0. 1748, p. 175. t Ibid., pp. 159-162. 

{ Compare the methods of the same Goyermnent when dealing with 
Afghanistan ; see tn/ra, p. 222, footnote. 
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Shepstone's Commission, will bear in mind Lord Carnar- 
von's admitted anxiety to bring about the federation 
of the States and Colonies of South Africa under the 
British flag. 

The Commission, dated October 6, 1876, "appointing 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, KC.M.G.,* to be a Special Com- 
missioner to inquire respecting certain disturbances which 
have taken place in the territories adjoining the Colony of 
Natal," set forth: 

*If the emergency ehoald seem to yon to be Buch as to render it 
necessary, in order to secure the peace and safety of Oar said Golonies^ 
and of Our subjects elsewhere, that the said territories, or any portion or 
portions of the same, should provisionally, and pending the announce- 
ment of Our pleasure, be administered in Our name and on Our behalf; 
then and in such case only, We do further authorise you, the said Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, by Ftodamation under your hand, to declare that 
from and after a day to be therein named, so much of any such terri- 
tories as aforesaid, as to you after due consideration shall seem fit, »haU 
be wnnexed to and form poflrt of Our DomMons, And we do hereby 
constitute and appoint you to be thereupon Administrator of the same 
provisionally and until Our pleasure is more fully known. 

* Provided, first, that no such Proclamation shall be issued by you 
with respect to any district, territory, or state unless you shall be satis- 
fied that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or the 
Legislature thereof, desire to become our subjeote, nor if any conditions 
unduly limiting Our power and autiiortty therein are sought to be im- 
posed. And, secondly, that unless the droumstanoes of the case are 
such as in your opinion make it necessary to issue a Proclamation forth- 
with, no such Proclamation shall be issued by you until the same has 
been submitted to and approved by Our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
Henry Barkly' [the Governor of Cape Colony]. f 

It should be xmderstood that the terms of this Commissian 
were not published until April 12, 1877, when the annexation 
was consummated. The clause which provided that Sir 
Theophilus was not to " annex" the Republic " unless you 
shall be satisfied that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient 

* He had been qiecially knighted for the oooasion. 
t C. 1776, pp. 1, 2. 
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ntunber of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to 
become our subjects," was of course worded in that way 
so as to leave the Commissioner free to decide on behalf 
of the Boers what they wanted, or, in other words, so as to 
make him judge, jury, and prosecuting counsel In one, with 
the Bepublic as a criminal in the dock. As soon as they 
saw the Commission the Boers xmderstood, for the first 
time, why it was that Sir Theophilus had shown himself so 
anxious to make them pronounce their own doom, and why 
he had taken such pains to cover the traces of the coercive 
measures which he had adopted to attain his end. But this, 
as said, did not become clear to them until April, 1877« 

In November, 1876, Sir Theophilus, armed with the above 
Commission, arrived in Natal from England. He did not 
at once continue his journey to the Transvaal, as he wished 
first " to learn what might be the intentions of Cetywayo, 
King of the Zulus." * It was not until December 27th that 
he left Pietermaritzburg, crossing the Transvaal frontier 
on January 4, 1877. He had written as follows, on 
December 20th, to President Burgers: 

* Sib, — ^I herewith beg to inform yon that in consequence of the reports 
which reached England, during my recent visit there, of the disturbed 
condition of afGurs in Sonth-eastem Africa, Her Majesty's Government, 
having regard to the situation of the British Colonies, and the danger to 
which the important British interests existing in this conntry were ex- 
posed by what was passing, and which conld not fail to be a subject of 
anxious consideration to Her Majesty's Government, thonght fit to 
direct me to return to South Africa, and make special inquiry into the 
origin, nature, and circumstances of the disturbances, and of the 
several questions, the existence of which is a source of so much danger, 
with a view to the securing, if possible, the adjustment of existing dis- 
putes and difficulties, a settlement of the questions out of which they 
have arisen, and the adoption of such measures as may appear best calou- 



* 0. 1776, p. 81 : Shepstone to Lord Oamarvon, in a despatch dated January 
18, 1877, from Heidelberg, in the Transvaal. 
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lated to prevent their reoorrenoe in futore. In accordance with instmc- 
tions I have received, I propose to leave Natal abont the 8rd of January 
next for Pretoria, for the purpose of conferring on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government with your Honour and the Government of tiie 
South African Bepublic on the matters to which I have r^erred, and I 
feel no doubt that I can reckon with confidence upon your hearty co- 
operation in efforts to attain objects which, in the interest of ail South 
African Colonies and States, your Honour's Government must desure, as 
earnestly as Her Majesty's Government can, to see accomplished. I 
shall be accompanied by a staff of six or seven gentlemen, and by 25 
men of the mounted police of this Oolony as a personal escort ; and 
as I assume that your Honour will entertain no objection to my being 
so accompanied, I shall not think it necessary to await your reply before 
setting out on my journey.' * 

It will be observed that in the above letter there is no 
mention of annexation, even as a remote possibility. That 
part of his Commission was kept carefuUy in the back- 
ground. He was visiting the Transvaal as a friend, *' to 
co-operate*' with its Government in the attainment of 
objects which ''your Honomr's Government must desire, 
as earnestly as Her Majesty's can, to see accomplished." 
So, throughout his journey to Pretoria, where he arrived 
on January 22, 1877, the burghers greeted him with 
courtesy, t 

A few days after his arrival he was received by the 
President and the Executive Coxmcil, to whom he gave 
a somewhat wider view of his mission than he had thought 
it expedient to give in his letter to the President. Annex- 
ation, however, was still kept in the backgroxmd. He 
merely told them, as he stated in a despatch to Lord 
Carnarvon, dated January 26, 1877, ''that the weakness, 
of the Bepublic had become a source of danger to itself and 
its neighbours, and that the object of my mission was to 
confer with the Government and people of the Transvaal 
with the object of initiating a new state of things which 
would guarantee security for the future." | But this, taken 

* C. 1776, 6. 40. t Ibid., p. 88. | Ibid. 
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in connection with Lord Carnarvon's pnblic eflforts to bring 
about Confederation, was enongh, not perhaps to suggest 
extreme measures, but in any case to suggest some tamper- 
ing with the position of the Bepublic as acknowledged in 
the Sand River Convention. Sir Theophilus, therefore, 
found himself immediately checked. In the words following 
those last quoted from his despatch of January 26th : 

* Mr. Paul Ertlger, who is a member of the Exeoative Gomicil, and the 
only opponent of Mr. Burgers for the position of President, did not object 
to the disonssion of the causes which are said [by Sir Theophilns] to 
produce insecurity or inconvenience to neighbouring States or Govern- 
ments, but positively declined to enter upon the discussion of any 
subject that might involve in any way the independence of the State 
as a BepubUc' 

In consequence of this rebuff, the Special Commissioner, 
from vague generalities, relapsed into silenca Conditions 
were not ripe for action, so it became his business to ripen 
them. He had to create a situation which, properly repre- 
sented (in this case meaning misrepresented), would enable 
him to pretend that the '' inherent weakness " of the country 
made its annexation a positive obligation. He had to make 
it appear, to quote Mr. Bryce — although Mr. Bryce imagines 
that he describes facts instead of appearances — that : 

*The Transvaal Republic was bankrupt and helpless, distracted by 
internal quanrels, unable to collect any taxes, apparently unable to 
defend itself against its Kaffir enemies, and likely to be the cause of 
native troubles which might probably spread till they affected all 
Europeans in South Africa' (p. 166). 

Publicly, a mysterious silence was the best instrument 
Sir Theophilns could have employed, and he employed it 
most skilfully. The Boers, when it was all over, did not 
hesitate to declare that he had attained his end " by craft, 
deceit, and threats," but they were the first to acknowledge 
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that, 80 far as imscrapiilouB olevemess was concerned, it 
would have been difficult to find his superior. 

His attitude introduced an element of uncertainty and 
embarrassment into the situation that almost paralysed the 
Executive. No one knew what he was going to do. But 
annexation, so loug clamoured for by some of the English 
residents, began to be looked upon as a dread possibihty. 
From one point of view he should have been put promptly 
over the border ; but he had come as a friend, he was the 
representative of a power "in friendly treaty relations*' 
with the Republic, he was regarded as a guest, and, officially, 
he said nothing. Moreover, he was dealing with the Boers, 
an unusually kindly, hospitable, and patient people, then, 
as now, perhaps too easily affected by any show of interest 
in their welfare, particularly when expressed in their own 
language, which Shepstone spoke perfectly. 

The Commissioner's long silence, besides being his best 
weapon of offence against the Bepubhc, was in any case 
necessary. Military reinforcements had been sent out, 
shortly after he had left England, to support his action — 
''to add weight and incline obedience to any declaration 
which Her Majesty's Government might think fit to make 
in or with regard to " the territory in question, as he himself 
phrased it.* These reinforcements had been diverted, tem- 
porarily, to Cape Colony, as there was danger of trouble 
with natives on its frontier, t The consequence was that 
the troops did not reach their destination — Newcastle, in 
Natal, near the border of the Transvaal — ^until late in 
March, 1877. J Meanwhile Sir Theophilus, in Pretoria, was 
obliged to remain silent § and to wait for their arrival in his 
support before taking action. 

He had been informed that the commander of these 

• 0. 1776, p. 24. t md., p. 22. J ftid., p. 104. 

f Not tmtif the beginning of Maroh did Shepstone annonnoe to some members 
of the Volksraad, in a private interview, that they were unfit for sell^^^orecn- 
ment, and that England would have to rule on their behalf. (Dr. y. Oordt, p. 41.) 
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reinforcementB '' will be instracted to hold himself and the 
force under his command in readiness to proceed ... at 
any time to any place in the Transvaal Territory to which 
he may be formally requested by yon, as Special Com- 
missioner, to proceed." * And in case it may be supposed 
that these troops were to have been employed for a pacific 
purpose only, it should be noticed that at the last moment 
steps were taken to strengthen the force " to prevent delay 
01 possible disaster in the event of their services being called 
for.'* t 

Before leaving Pietermaritzburg, Sir Theophilus had 
obtained the services of a Boyal Engineer, Colonel Brooke, 
as a member of his staff, and took an early opportunity 
(February 14th) to send back to Natal, for the " confidential '* 
use of the officer in command of the troops there, a map, 
sketched by Colonel Brooke, showing " where water, pro- 
visions, and forage can be obtained . . . the distances to be 
traversed '* from the Natal frontier to Pretoria : I a pro- 
ceeding which, it is to be presumed, he would also have 
characterised as purely friendly. § 

By the time the Commissioner had heard of the arrival of 
the reinforcements, his long silence had produced the desired 
effect. Circumstances had favoured his schemes. And it 
now becomes necessary to review those circumstances and 
to consider how Sir Theophilus and the British Government 
dealt with them before and after the annexation. 

First, however, it should be said that at the time of the 
Commissioner's visit to the Transvaal, President Burgers' 

* C. 1776, p. 104 : This use of the tenn «< Transvaal Territory,*' even before 
the annexation, was most slgnifioant. 

t 0. 1776, p. 189. t Ibid., pp. 102, 104. 

S Immediately after the Jameson fiasoo, other British officers, also travelling 
in the Transvaal as ** friends," made maps of the South African Bepnblic and 
of the Orange Free State, for the Intellif^ence Department of the British War 
Office. These maps were designed to show how the Transvaal could best be 
invaded through the Free State, and were used against the Boers, for that 
purpose, during the war of 1889. Several official copies of these mi^ were 
captured, some of which are now in the possession of the writer. 
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term of office had almost expired. The country was on the 
verge of an election, and party feeling ran nnnsnally high 
for the reason that religious questions were involved in the; 
choice between candidates. The Commissioner, of course, 
took advantage of this element of weakness in the Boer 
position, and tried to make it appear that a civil war was 
imminent. The suggestion was not based upon fact. 
President Burgers, in spite of his many noble qualities, had 
lost the confidence of the people. Furtiier, he was the last 
man living to have resorted to force, with or without a 
chance of success, in order to retain a position which the 
majority did not wish him to occupy longer ; while the only 
other candidate, Mr. Eruger, before consenting to be nomi- 
nated, made it a condition with his election committee : 

* That, if Burgers obtained a majority, they most rest content and obey 
bim, so as not, through open discords, to give England an excuse for 
carrying out her plans of annexation.'* 

But the political situation was a minor circumstance, on 
which Sir Theophilus knew better than to lay much 
emphasis. The factors of which he made use — they have 
been dandled before the eyes of Englishmen ever since in 
justification of his conduct — ^were : 

(1) The revolt of Sikukuni ; 

(2) The attitude of the Zulus ; ' 

(3) The financial position of the Bepublic ; 

(4) The alleged willingness of the majority of the burghers 
to accept British rule. 

These points must now be considered in detail. 

* Memoiri ofPanA KrUger, yoL L p. 180. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

THE SIKUKUNI BBVOLT 

THE Sikuknni revolt was one of the direct results of Mr. 
Southey's policy of arming the natives. A more 
general result of that pohcy was that Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone was enabled actually to use this breach of the Sand 
Biver Convention by his fellow British official, as an argu- 
ment that the annexation of the Bepublic was necessary : 
'* the rapid increase which of late years the almost universal 
possession of fire-arms has given to the offensive and defen- 
sive powers of the natives," proved the need for the step, he 
had the temerity to urge in a despatch to Lord Carnarvon,^ 
knowing as he did, just as well as Mr. Southey, how those 
fire-arms had been obtained, t 

It should be stated at once, however, that although Mr. 
Southey's action served the immediate purpose of these 
Imperialistic plotters, the British Empire had to pay bitterly 
for his success, and that, in violating right principle, he had 
done that which a little foresight would have shown him 
was profoundly inexpedient. The natives whom he had 
armed against the Boers used their arms with equal freedom 
against the English. The Zulus xmder Cetywayo, the 
Kaffirs under Kreli, the Basuto, Eorannas, Griguas, 
Bechuanas and others, all employed these weapons against 
British and British Colonial troops. Sikukuni himself, as 

* March 12, 1877, in 0. 1776, p. 137. f See tvpra, p. 168. 

m 
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we shall see, used them against Gteneral Wolseley and other 
Imperial officers in the Transvaal It was a lesson that 
should have been remembered. ITnfortmiately, it seems to 
have been wasted on the representatives of Great Britain, 
for they have been guilty since then of the same blunder and 
the same crime. 

Hostilities with Sikukuni began in 1876.* Before giving 
the particulars and the necessary references to the official 
documents of the period, the following comparative summary 
will show briefly the treatment of the matter by the Imperial 
authorities before and after the annexation. 

(A.) Before the annexation the Imperial authorities declare 
that Sikukuni is not and never has been a 
Transvaal subject, that his district is not within 
the Transvaal, and that he is not, therefore, a 
rebel. 
After the annexation they declare that he is a Transvaal 
subject, that his district is within the Transvaal, 
and that he must acknowledge the fact or leave 
the country. 

(B.) Before the annexation they declare that the Boers 
were beaten by Sikukuni. 
After the annexation they admit that Sikukuni agreed 
to pay 2,000 head of cattle as a war indemnity 
to the Bepublic. 

(C.) Before the annexation they declare that the prolonga- 
tion of the war between the Boers and Sikukuni 

* The first we hear of this war from the British side is in Blue Book 0. 1748 
of 1877. In the Table of Contents are these entries : — 

" Iiieat.-0OYemor Sir H. Bolwer [of Natal] , April 29, 1876, * Beports that a 
hostile moyement has been made against the Transvaal by tiie powerful Chief 
Sikukuni on their north-eastern border' (p. 81). 

'*Iiieut-Goyemor Sir H. Bulwer, June 12, 1876, *Beportin^ that the Trans- 
vaal Government have called out a ** Commando " with the object of punishing 
Sikukuni' (p. 62}." 

13 
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imperils the prestige of the white raoe and is a 

danger to all South Africa. 
After the annexation they permit their own war with 

Siknkani to drag on twice as long, after meeting 

with several serions reverses. 
(D.) Before the annexation they protest against the em- 

plojrment of 1,000 Swazi natives by President 

Burgers against Sikukuni. 
After the annexation they employ five times that 

number of Swazies for tiie same purpose 

against the same chief. 

Dealing now with the items of the foregoing summary : 

(A.) 

Sikukuni was a subject of the Bepublic and had rebelled 
against its authority. President Eriiger declared before 
the Boyal Commission of 1881 that for many years before 
this rebellion Sikukuni had paid taxes and had continued 
to do so until "incited not to pay."* But in 1876 the 
Imperial authorities denied repeatedly and emphatically 
that he was or ever had been a Transvaal subject. Presi- 
dent Burgers had the records of the Bepubhc and of the 
district of Lydenburg, in which Sikukuni lived, to draw 
upon, and, in a long despatch, gave copies of treaties and 
other conclusive evidence in support of his contention. 
The High Commissioner, however, criticising this despatch, 
did not hesitate to rely on an unsigned article which had 
appeared in a Eimberley newspaper, and on bare assertions 
contained in it, as sufficient to refute the statements of the 
Transvaal President. 

Thus, President Burgers had shown in his historical 
sketch that: 

• C. 8219, p. 87. 
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< Affter the death of Seqnati, his son Slknlnmi made application to the 
anthoiities at Lydenbnrg to be acknowledged Chief in his father's place. 
His application being in accordance with a request made by Seqoati 
before his death, was granted ; and Siknknni, on being acknowledged, 
paid the customary tribnte.' * 

The anonymous contributor to the Diamond News, in a 
violently anti-Boer article, undertook to say : 

' Mr. Borgers endeayonrs to distort the notice which Siknkoni sent to 
the Landdrost of Lydenbnrg of his accession to the Ohieftancy, after his 
father's death, into a request by him to be acknowledged by the State as 
Sequati's successor, and states that he at the same time paid the accus- 
tomed tribute. This latter statement we know to be incorrect.' f 

An unsupported assertion by an anonjrmous writer. 
Nevertheless, Sir H. Barkly, in a despatch to Lord Car- 
narvon, referred to this article as one "in which several 
of Mr. Burgers' most confident assertions are refuted," and 
stated that " a perusal of it will satisfy your Lordship that 
... it is not true that Sikukuni asked to be acknowledged 
by the Bepublic as his father's successor, or ever paid 
tribute to it." t 

More directly than this, and time after time, the High 
Commissioner and the Secretary of State, regardless of 
the evidence, denied dogmaticiJly that Sikukuni was a 
subject of the Bepublic. Thus, in the Table of Contents 
of C. 1748: 

• Governor Sir H. Barkly, October 2, 1876, " Forwards reply from 
President Burgers on the subject of the war. Combats the President's 
assertion that Sikukuni is a rebellious subject of the Transvaal Bepublic. 
Shows that his territory was never indnded within the limits of the 
Bepublic until the publication of a map in 1875 " (p. 189.) 

* Lieut.-Govemor Sir H. Bulwer, October 12, 1876, " Sends letter from 
President Burgers on the subject of the war, expressing his determina- 
tion to repress the ' rebellion ' of Sikukuni " (p. 197). 



• C. 1748, p. 234. t IWd.. p. 360. t Ibid., p. 244. 
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*Goyemor Sir H. BarUy, Norember 18, 1876, "Forwards, with 
commentB, a despatch from President Burgers defending the action 
of the Transvaal Government in regard to Siknkoni, and setting forth 
the gromids npon which his tenitoryis claimed as part of the Bepnblio " 
(p. 229). 

*Lord Gamarvon, December 28, 1876, "Hastens to record dissent 
from assumption, contained in letter from President Bmrgers, tliat 
Sikokoni is a rebel whom the Transvaal Government were bomid to 
pmiigh" (p. 242). 

* Governor Sir H. BarUy, December 4, 1876, " Sending copy of his 
reply to President Burgers on the subject of the daims of the Transvaal 
Government to Sikukuni's territory " (p. 244). 

< Lord Gamarvon, December 80, 1876, " In reply to President Burgers' 
defence of the conduct of the Transvaal Government. Gonsiders it dear 
that the Bepublic has no real claim to any tenitory beyond the Steel- 
poort Biver [to the south-east of Sikukuni's district] " (p. 2510* 

The encouragement thus given to Sikukoni; the un- 
warrantable interference in the aSiairs of the Bepublic 
in violation of the Sand Biver Convention; the insulting 
treatment of President Burgers personally; even the 
extravagant disregard of facts which the attitude of the 
Imperial authorities entailed, need not be considered 
further. The point of most importance is the absolute 
reversal, as soon as the annexation had taken place, of 
all that had previously been declared. 

As soon as the annexation had taken place it was not 
only discovered suddenly that Sikukuni had been a Trans- 
vaal subject, but he was told that unless he acknowledged 
the fact promptly, he would be turned out of the country ! 

And this is how he was told. On May 9, 1877, not 
quite four weeks after the annexation. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone sent word to him in writing that : 

« This country, formerly known as the South African Bepuhlic, has 
been taken over by the British GoTemment, and is now British territory 
... If Sikukuni and his people wish to remain within the temtory, he 
and they will be recognised as British subjects. . • . His Excellency 
desires that Sikukuni will without delay acquaint him through Captain 
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Gkrke at Lydenburg, whether it be his wish to remain a» 9uck mfy'eet 
or to letwe the eotmtry he now oeeu^iiee. • . . The 2000 head of cattle 
promiBed by Siknkimi to the late GoTemment as a war indemnity must 
be paid without delay to Oaptaia daike*' 

Then, on June 13th, Captain Clarke reports to Sir 
Theophilns : 

*I have the honour to inform yon that in compliance with your 
instmctionfl, I sent a meesenger to Sikukoni to inform him that I was 
appointed to receiTe his decision as to whether he would become a loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, pay taxes, and with the people under him be 
amenable to law and order, or lecwe the Trantvadl territory, . . . My 
messenger returned, accompanied by a headman from Sikokuni, who 
said that his Chief desired him to say that he thanked you, he gladly 
accepted the conditions offered him.' * 



(B.) 
It will have been noticed in the above extract from 
Shepstone's letter to Siknknni that the latter was ordered 
to pay '^the 2,000 head of cattle promised by Siknkmii 
to the late Government as a war indemnity." In view of 
such a demand, it may seem incredible that until after 
the annexation had been proclaimed, Sikukuni was always 
represented in British despatches as having been victorious 
in the war. But in this case the incredible is the true : 

* Governor Sir H. BarUy, August 26, 1876, " Progress of the Transvaal 
war. Beported defeat of President Burgers by Sikukuni '* (p. 100). 

* Governor Sir H. Barkly, August 81, 1876, " Further information as 
to the defe<U of the Tranevadl forces in their attack on Sikokuni's 
stronghold" (p. 118). 

* Lieut.-Gk)vemor Sir H. Bulwer, September 6, 1876, " Further informa- 
tion as to progress of the war. Defeat of the Trwnwaal foroea 
confirmed. The Yolksraad summoned to meet on 4th September to 
provide means for carrying on the war" (p. 127).' t 



* 0. 1888, pp. 25, 36. t 0. 1748, Table of Contents. 
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And that was the impression left on the mind of the 
English public, an impression confirmed by the wording 
of Shepstone's Annexation Proclamation which made it 
appear that ''the Gbvemment of the country had been 
defeated in an attempt to compel Siknlami, a Kaffir chief, 
to obedience."* Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. The statement that President Burgers had been 
routed by Sikukuni was the invention of the English 
annexation party in the Transvaal, and was seized upon 
and elaborated by the anti-Boer press, which actually 
reported that Sikukuni was '' in full pursuit of the flying 
army to Pretoria." t 

The fact was that the Boers, having set fire to Sikukuni's 
town, knew that he would not dare to leave his mountain 
fastnesses after the severe punishment he had received. 
They knew, too, that at that time of the year fever and the 
annual horse-sickness would expose them, in the Lydenburg 
district, to almost certain death, and, in any case, to the 
loss of their horses. They decided, therefore, for these 
reasons, and against the wishes of the President, not to 
continue the campaign during the summer months. So 
they dispersed temporarily, arranging to re-assemble before 
the next harvest, when it would be possible, by capturing 
the native crops, to inflict more damage upon Sikukuni in 
a few days than by carrying on hostilities during the whole 
of the hot season. 

The majority of the burghers objected in any case to 
fight under the command of President Burgers, of whose 
heterodoxy in matters of religion they stood in considerable 
dread. But, apart from that, they understood the methods 
of native warfare better than he did ; and it was with the 



• The (daase of the ProdamaiioB referring io SUnikani was ■ommariBed as 
aboTe hj Shepstone's supporters in a certain ** Homble Petition of the Loyal 
Inhabitants of the Transvaal," dated Biay 1,1881. (C. 2950, p. 184.) 

t Compare Dr. yan Oordt, p. 89. 
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native enemy before them that they chiefly concerned 
themselves. The President, on the other hand, thinking 
of the white enemy in their rear, and foreseeing how the 
withdrawal of the Boers would be misrepresented, was 
most amdoos to continue the campaign. The result was 
that events justified both the military judgment of the 
burghers, and the political anticipations of the President : 
Sikukuni sent to Pretoria to sue for peace, and the white 
enemies of the Bepublic, before Sikukuni made this appeal, 
seized upon the temporary retirement of the commando as 
evidence of total and irretrievable defeat.^ 

Defeat having been alleged in support of the English cry 
for annexation, those who had announced it felt obliged, in 
spite of Sikukuni's surrender, to adhere to their original 
misstatement and to misrepresent subsequent events accord- 
ingly. Naturally their version was accepted in England, 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies among others, in 
answer to whom, in 1878, Messrs. Kruger and Joubert 
pointed out that Sikukuni "had been reduced to the greatest 
straits, and had sent to Pretoria to sue for peace. ... It is 
utterly incorrect to say that there was any danger to be 
feared from Sikukuni, for it is well known that he never 
came beyond his own strongholds." t 

Even the conditions of peace that were granted finally by 
the Boers have been the subject of gross misrepresentation, 
every possible effort having been made to prove that Siku- 
kuni was the victor. So the facts in regard to the peace 
must also be placed on record. 

* The President's reasons for objecting to the withdrawal were sonnd, 
politically, in view of the facts as thegr were known to him at that time. But 
it is evident now, considering all that has since been brooght to light, that even 
the immediate annihilation of Sikokuni and his people would not have altered 
the fate of the Bepublic : instead of alleging defeat, it would then have been 
said that anneiation was necessary in order to save the rest of the native 
population from similar treatment. Whatever the Bepoblic had done, or had 
loh undone, would have been interpreted in that way, for <he attoinment of 
that end. 

t C. 2128, p. 5 : despatch of July 10, 1678. 
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The annexation, it should be remembered, did not take 
place mitil April 12, 1877. On February 7th of that year, 
the news reached Pretoria that the commissioners appointed 
by the Transvaal Gk>yemment in response to Sikukuni's 
appeal, had granted terms of peace to his delegates in the 
early part of the month. The document had duly been 
signed by both parties of delegates, but the Transvaal 
commissioners had stipulated as a condition, that the Boer 
forts were not to be evacuated until Sikukuni himself had 
signed it.* A duplicate was therefore sent to him for 
signature. The terms of peace were : 

1. That Sikukuni would, as a subject of the State, submit 
to the laws of the country ; 

2. That he would pay two thous^d head of cattle to the 
Government on account of war expenses ; 

3. That he would recognise the boundary line as defined 
by the Government, t 

But meanwhile Sikukuni had heard of the effect produced 
by the British Commissioner's presence in Pretoria. 
Bumours of annexation, or, in any case, of confederation, 
were in the air. He was not sure whether he would not 
soon have to become a British subject. Although, therefore, 
in order to keep on the safe side of things as they then 
were, he signed the terms of peace on February 15th, he 
protested against the first article which made him hable, 
as a subject of the South African Bepublic, to pay taxes, 
and requested the Transvaal Commissioner who visited him 
** to intercede " with President Burgers in regard to that 
clause. I 

Sikukuni's missionary then took the matter up on his 
behalf, appealing to Sir T. Shepstone to interfere, and 
enclosing a letter from Sikukuni in the following terms : § 

* C. 1776» p. 91. t Ibid., p. 91. t Ibid., p. 148. $ Ibid., p. 142. 
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' I beg yon Okie! oome help me, ^e Boers are killing me, and I don't 
know the reasons why they shonld be angry with me. Chief, I beg yon 
oome with Mijn Heer Merensky [the missionary] .' 

Siknknni wrote this letter on the day following that on 
which he had signed the terms of peace; so although the 
statement that the Boers were killing him was figoratiye, 
the letter is important as showing that he had been 
thoroughly subdued, and that it is absurd to suppose that 
the British Commissioner '^rescued'* the Transvaal from 
its late antagonist. 

Sir Theophilus, however, was not the man to miss such 
an opportunity for interference. If he could throw some 
doubt upon the validity of the peace, it would enable him to 
say, with at least an appearance of truth, that the Boers 
needed to be rescued. Consequently, he at once requested 
President Burgers to agree to the appointment of a Joint 
Commission to investigate the matter.* This the President 
declined, seeing that, after all, the country was still in- 
dependent. But, to gratify the British representative, he 
appointed commissioners of his own to inquire into the 
matter, and allowed two of Sir Theophilus's subordinates 
to accompany them. These English emissaries had a 
private interview with Sikukuni, who told them that " he 
wished to be like Moshesh." " We reminded him," they 
say in their Beport, '* that Moshesh was a British subject." t 
No wonder, after this friendly hint, that he adhered to his 
protest against the first article of the terms of peace he had 
signed. The wonder is that he condescended to abide by 
the two other articles. He did so in order to leave himself 
a loop-hole in case the annexation were not consummated. 
He was a "wily old savage," according to Mr. Haggard 
(the secretary of the British representatives), and, as such, 

* The expedient of a Joint CommiBBion of Inqniry did not originate, therefore 
with Lord Mihier. t 0. 1776, p. 148. 
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he was not going to commit himself finally against his 
conquerors, the Boers, until he was certain that the British 
would usurp their place as his masters. But that he had 
been mastered he knew and amply acknowledged, while 
the British, after denying the fact when it suited them to 
do so, affirmed it, as we have seen, just as emphatically 
as soon as they had taken possession of the Boers* 
inheritance. 



(C.) 

That it took time for the Boers to compel Sikukuni to 
acknowledge his position as a subject of the State, was 
inevitable in the circumstances. Only during certain 
months of the year could military operations be carried 
on against him : and the Bepublic had no army of automata 
at its disposal, that could be left to rot in a fever district 
for the empty honour of " occupying the country " — ^with 
corpses. The result was that seven months passed from 
the commencement of the war until Sikukuni sued for 
peace : Sir Henry Barkly, in a despatch dated July 14, 1876, 
'' reporting that the Transvaal Government has conmienced 
war against Sikukuni"; Sikukuni suing for peace some 
days before February 7, 1877. This period could, at the 
most, be stretched to ten months, by counting from the end 
of April, 1876, when Sikukuni first became restive. 

Whether this delay in bringing the war to an end was 
excusable or inexcusable, it was seized upon by the Imperial 
authorities as proof that the Bepublic was incompetent and 
that " the strong arm" of Great Britain would be obliged 
to interfere in order to uphold the honour and prestige of 
the white race in South Africa. Lord Carnarvon, as early 
as September 22, 1876, wrote to Sir H. Barkly— 

* Ckmveying to him the views of Her Majesi^y's Government on the 
subject of the Transvaal war. The prolongation of the war oannot be 
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permitted, in view o! the peril which it oauses to the lives and property 
of British sabjeots. The sa£e^ and prosperity of the Bepnblic would be 
best assured by Us union with the British Colonies, and should the 
people of the Bepablic consider it advisable to invite Her Majesty's 
Government to nndertake the Government of their territory the request 
could not properly or pmdently be declined.' * 

And in a despatoh of the same date Lord Carnarvon — 

* Informs him [Sir H. Barkly] that Sir T. Shepstone has been re- 
quested to return at once to South Africa. He will be appointed Special 
Commissioner to the Transvaal Republic and the Zulus, to act under and 
in concert with the High Commissioner. His powers will extend to 
acceptance of any territory which may be offered to Her Majesty, and 
the provisional conduct of afGsdrs in such territory pending final 
decision.' t 

When the above despatches were written, the actual 
fighting had lasted barely three months; — ^five months 
reckoning from the time when Sikuknni began to give 
trouble. Nevertheless, its prolongation ^'cannot be per- 
mitted.'* 

Now, after the annexation, although Sikukuni, crushed 
by the Boers, at first accepted the new Gk)vemment, he 
soon tired of British rule and became rebellious. According 
to an official report I by Lieut.-General Thesiger (who 
afterward became Lord Chelmsford), it was during the four 
months following March, 1878, that Captain Clarke, Special 
Commissioner in charge of the operations, made an utterly 
unsuccessful attempt to bring Sikukuni to order. How 
unsuccessful this attempt was may be gauged by General 
Thesiger's delicate handling of the subject: 

' The results gained by the local forces had not been of a nature to 
impress the native mind with an idea of the strength of the British 
Government.' § 



* G. 1748, Table of Contents, p. 108. t Ibid., p. 104. 

} 0. 2280, pp. 282, 288. § Utid., p. 288. 
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By Jane, 1878, Siknknni's people were robbing all the 
English farmers within reach, while, as the South African 
Mail of July 28th remarked, it was " a noticeable fact that 
the Boers and their cattle are nndistmrbed " : the reason 
being that this *' wily old savage " did not wish the Boers, 
whom he feared, to join the attack against him. 

Immediately after the failure of this first attempt to 
reduce him to submission, a fully equipped force of 1,800 
men under Colonel Bowlands assumed the task, and was 
actively at work from August until October, 1878. Such 
serious difficulties, both military and climatic, were en- 
countered, that it was found impossible to reach Sikukuni's 
stronghold, and on October 6th the campaign was 
abandoned.* 

In June and July of the next year, another attack was 
made, this time under the direction of Colonel Lanyon, but 
without decisive result; and it was not until the 28th of 
November, 1879, that Sikukuni was defeated finally. In 
the course of this campaign the large force of British 
regulars and natives under the command of General 
Wolseley and Colonel Baker Bussell, suffered a loss of fifty 
white men killed and wounded, and about five hundred 
of the native allies.t General Wolseley was hailed as a 
conquering hero. 

So, when the Boers, without a regular army, conquered 
Sikukuni, but allowed their war to be continued without 
decisive results for seven months, they were condemned as 
incompetent, as unworthy of independence, and were 
annexed. 

When the British allowed their war with the same chief 
to be continued for twenty months, after two complete 
failures (nothing being heard on these occasions about the 

* 0. 3290, p. 864. f C. 2506, p. 110. 
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prestige of the white race in South Africa), they proclaimed 
themselyes pattern governors and as conquerors worthy of 
honour and of honours. 



(D.) 

Nor should it be overlooked that in General Wolseley's 
campaign, conducted regardless of expense, over five 
thousand Swazies had been employed to fight by the 
side of British troops;* and that it had been against 
the employment by the Boers of one-fifth of that number 
of the same tribe for the same purpose that Sir H. Barkly, 
as High Commissioner, had vigorously protested in a 
despatch to President Burgers, reported to Lord Carnarvon 
on October 9, 1876. t 

Once more then, that which was wrong and almost 
criminal before the annexation, became right and proper 
as soon as the annexation had taken place. 



The minor inconsistencies in the treatment of this matter 
by the British are almost too numerous to tabulate. We 
have seen, for instance, the High Commissioner protesting 

* 0. 8483, p. 471. 

t G. 1748, p. 168. 

In Ths Profnised Land, bj B.V.O., the author, an Unglfahmiu^^ who fought 
as a yolanteer onder Gcoieral Wolseley throughout this campaign, deflorioM 
how '* the oayes against the mountain ahoye the town contained thousands of 
women and children [of Sikukuni's trihe], among wh<mi the Swazies slew and 
slew, until, as they expressed it, their arms were tired of kUliug " (p. 214). And 
he mentions this witlu>ut so much as a hint of disapproyal, and apparently 
in ignorance of the fact that it had beoa denied offioiaUy, as a matter of 
form, that such outrages had been committed. 

Qenerallv speaking it is worthy of note, as was remarked in an address from 
the Cape Africanders to Mr. Gladstone, dated BCarch 8, 1880, in which they 
pleaded '* the cause of the restoration of Transyaal independence," that: **It 
has been said that the Transyaal Boers cannot be trusted with the management 
of South African natiye tribes. In reply, we need only point out that the 
British Ooyemment haye deemed It neoessaiT to shed far more natiye blood 
during the three years of their extended authority than was shed in aU the 
thirty years of Boer Ooyemment in the Transyaal" (0. 2695, p. 18). 
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against the employment of Swazi natives by the Bepnblio, 
declaring that the prolongation of the war could not be per- 
mitted, and so forth. Yet, in the same Bine Book, and 
almost in the same breath, the Colonial Office, in a 
communication dated November 18, 1876, unhesitatingly 
" states that Her Majesty's Government have no authority 
or jurisdiction over the Transvaal Government.*' * 

Then, at the very time that the High Commissioner and 
the Secretary of State were protesting against the prolonga- 
tion of the war, on account ** of the peril which it causes to 
the lives and property of British subjects," these officials, 
instead of helping the Bepublic with ment and money, 
were doing their utmost to prevent President Burgers from 
bringing the war to a successful conclusion, and were warning 
British subjects against assisting the Transvaal Government. 
For example : 

* Governor Sir H. Barkly, Aogost 16, 1876, "Forwards ProdAmation 
issaed by him as High Oommissioner warning British subjects to abstain 
from assisting the Transraal Government in its operations against the 
natives." 

* Lient.-Govemor Sir H. Bnlwer, August 29, 1876, " Reports issue of 
a notice prohibiting recroiting in Natal for the service of any foreign 
State." 

* Governor Sir H. Barkly, October 80, 1876, « Reports his refusal to 
grant a permit for trans-shipment of war matMel [consigned to the 
South African Republic] to the Union steamship NatcU, bound for 
Delagoa Bay." ' t 

Is it not evident that if the motive inspiring Lord 
Carnarvon, and the Imperial authorities generally, had 
really been a desire to protect British subjects " in peril " ; 
if they had really wished to help the Boers and to act 
towards them as friends — as Shepstone declared — it would 
have been the easiest thing imaginable, instead of inter- 

* 0. 1748, p. 175. t Compare iupra, p. 107. 

I C. 1748, Table of Contents, pp. 91, 185, 185. 
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fering with the dispatch of arms and ammunition destined 
for the defence of the state, to have encouraged volunteers 
from the Colonies to join the Boer forces? Further than 
that, to have assisted the Bepublic, if necessary, with a 
temporary loan of money ? By doing such things, at that 
time, they might have made life-long friends of the Boers, 
and might thus have spared South Africa many years of 
misery. Unfortunately, their motive was very diflferent. 
They were determined to get possession of the country, and 
they used the revolt of Sikukuni simply as one among other 
pretexts for doing so. 

At the very outbreak of hostilities, long before they had 
been "prolonged," and before British officials were sure 
whether they would have to pretend, as an excuse for 
annexation, that they were protecting the Boers against the 
natives, or, on the other hand, the natives against the 
Boers, the High Commissioner revealed his determination 
to interfere no matter what the outcome of the war might 
be. In his despatch to Lord Carnarvon of July 14, 1876, in 
which he announced " that the Transvaal Government has 
commenced war against Sikukuni," Sir H. Barkly "ex- 
presses the opinion that the aspect of affairs is alarming, and 
that the moment is fast wpproacMng when Her Majesty's 
Oovenvment will he compelled to intervene . . . in rega/rd to 
the proceedings of the South African BepuUic'' * 

He was a typical High Commissioner of the variety that 
dreamt of an Anglo- African Empire, with himself as Viceroy, 
and of breaking the neck of Africanderdom regardless of the 
cost. Ail was grist that came to his miU. Whatever the 
Boers said or did or left undone or unsaid was represented 
by him as proof that they were unfit to govern their own 
country and that nothing but the presence of the British 
flag in Pretoria could save either them, or the British sub- 
jects who were fattening on their land, from final and utter 
• C. 1748, Table of Contents, p. 63. 
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rain. When eyents did not provide him with sufficient 
grist, he did not scruple to encourage their' deyeiopment 
Just as the trouble with Sikukuni was due in the first place 
to the arming of the natives at Eimberley, and was then 
increased by the deliberately unfriendly and provocative 
attitude of the High Commissioner and of his subordinates, 
so, in the case of the Zulus, we shall see that whatever 
friction existed between them and the Boers — and the 
friction was far from being serious — ^was due entirely to 
the intrigues of Sir Theophilus Shepstone and of his 
associates in Natal. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THB BOBBS AND THB ZULUS 

IT has been the misfortnne of South Africa that, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, those Englishmen who 
have undertaken to enlighten their fellow-countrymen in 
regard to its history have been either novelists, such as Mr. 
Rider Haggard and Sir Conan Doyle, or gentlemen whose 
previous experience of literature has been derived from the 
equally imaginative work of concocting gold-mining pro- 
spectuses for the beguilement of the British investor. It 
is to Mr. Haggard — ^to whose talent for invention, when 
exercised within its legitimate domain, every one would 
gladly render homage — that many of the misconceptions in 
regard to the annexation of 1877 are due. In particular 
must he be held responsible for the popular notion that, as 
he declared : 

* Humanly speaking, it is diffiotilt to see what ooold have saved the 
greater part of the population of the Transvaal from sadden extinction 
[by the Zulus], if a kind Providenoe had not jnst then put it into the 
head of Lord Oamarvon to send oat Sir T. Shepstone as Special 
Commissioner to their coontry.*'*' 

The Boers, it has been suggested, had infringed in some 
way upon the rights of Cetywayo, the Zulu " King '' ; con- 

* Cetywayo, &o,, p. 22. 

14 "• 
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seqaently, they were in danger of a blood-curdling massacre 
such as Mr. Haggard alone could imagine, and from this 
they were saved by Sir Theophilus, whose influence over 
the Zulus is supposed to have been so immense that as soon 
as he had annexed the Transvaal and had sent word to 
Cetywayo that he had done so, Getywayo decided to spare 
the Boers and to return to the paths of peace ! 

Each of these suppositions is false : the Boers had not 
infringed upon the rights of the Zulus ; there was not the 
slightest danger of the Boers meeting with a reverse at the 
hands of the Zulus, and Sir Theophilus had no influence 
with Getywayo except when the latter wished to be 
"influenced" and could use Sir Theophilus for the 
furtherance of Zulu ends. 

But suppose, for a moment, that Shepstone*s influence 
over the Zulus had been as great as it was claimed to 
be. There then arises a question somewhat similar to that 
suggested in the case of Sikukuni: if Shepstone and his 
superiors had really been actuated by a desire " to rescue " 
the Boers, could he not have exerted his influence from 
Natal as easily as from Pretoria ? To annex a country in 
order to protect it from an army over which you claim to 
have control, is, on the face of it, evidence that you either 
lack the control which you claim to possess, or that you have 
misrepresented your motive. 

The facts, however, speak for themselves. 

First, as to the alleged infringement by the Boers upon 
the rights of the Zulus — an allegation that serves to call 
attention to another remarkable change of front by a British 
official as soon as the Bepublic had been overthrown. 

For some time before the annexation there had been 
differences between the Boers and the Zulus in regard to the 
boundary line between them. The British, particularly the 
British in Natal, had always taxed the Boers with aggression 
In this matter, and Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who for many 
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years had been Secretary for Native AfiEeurs in Natal, had 
openly enconraged the Zulu claims. NeverthelesSi after the 
annexation, in a despatch to Lord Carnarvon (dated January 
2, 1878), Sir Theophilus, then Administrator of the Trans- 
vaal, declared that the Zulu claims were unfounded and that 
the Bepublic had been in the right ! 

' When I approaohed the qoestioii,' he wrote, ' I did bo supposing that 
the rights of the Transvaal to land on the Zulu border had very slender 
foundation. I belieyed from the representations which had been 
systematically made by the Zulus to the Natal (Government, on the 
snbjeot of which I was folly aware from the position I held in Natal, that 
the beacons along the boundary line had been erected by the Republican 
Government in opposition to the wishes and in spite of the protests of 
the Zulu authorities. . . . The Bepublican Oovemment never oonmiuni- 
cated the merits of ^eir side of the case to the (Government of Natol, as 
far as I know; they were, it would appear, content to have them to 
advance when the necessity for doing so should arise. I knew but the 
Zulu side, and acted according to my knowledge, which I supposed was 
complete.* ... It was not for some weeks after [the IStii October, 
1877] . . . that in conversation at Utrecht with some Dutch fanners, 
of whom Mr. Goenrad Meyer was one, during which they were bringing 
to my notice the danger I appeared to be in of surrendering the just 
rights of the Transvaal in the matter of the Zulu boundary, that Mr. 
Meyer asked me what weakness I had discovered in the case of the 
beaconed line ? I replied that the beacons had been built up by the 
Bepublican (Government without the knowledge and certainly in spite of 
the protests of the Zulu authorities, so that it was an act of aggression 
and not based upon the consent of both parties. I then learned for the 
first time, what has since b6en proved by evidence the most incontro- 
vertible, overwhelmkig, cmd clear, that tlUe howndary Une had been 
formaUy a/nd mwtuaUy agreed upon, and had been formally ratified 
by the giving and receiviog of tokens of thanks, and that the beacons had 
been built up in the presence of the President and members of the 
Executive Council of the Bepublic, in presence of Commissioners from 
both Panda and Cetywayo, and that the spot on which every beacon was 



* How oonld it have been complete ? He had made no effort to hear ** the 
merits " of the Bepublioan case, and, as the dispute was between the Transvaal 
and the Zulus, it was certainly not the duty of the Bepublic to volunteer Inf or« 
mation to a foreign Ch>vemment. 
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to tbtnd mm indjeated by the Znfai CommiMkaiea tiiemaelTas phMsmg 
the first stone upon it' * 

Still another "grievance/' described as snch under the 
Bepoblicy but approved and perpetuated by British officials, 
thanks to a trifle of exp^ence and to the different com- 
plexion which facts assumed when the Boers could no longer 
be clubbed with them ! 

This question of the boundary, then, was the only one at 
issue between the Bepublic and the Zulus in 1876. It never 
would have arisen if it had not been for the jealousy of the 
Imperialists in Natal, who, like the Boers, were the neigh- 
bours of the Zulus, but who seized every opportunity to 
incite these savages against the Bepublic. After the annexa- 
tion, even Sir Bartle Prere, who succeeded Sir Henry 
Barkly as High Commissioner, and who was certainly no 
friend of the Boers, condemned what he described as ''the 
Natal system of playing off Boer against Zulu,*' declaring 
also that : 

* The fact is that ndiile the Boer Bepablio was a rival and semi-hostile 
power, it was a Natal weakness rather to pet the Zulus as one might a 
tame wolf who only devoured one's nei^^iboor's sheep.' 

On another occasion (January 12, 1879), referring to the 
charge that Natal officials had supplied the Zulus with arms, 
he wrote: 

* G. 2079, pp. 58, 54. And in a Memorandam, dated November 13, 1878 
the Hon. Charlee Brownlee, Besident Commissioner for Native Aifairs in Cape 
Colony, called the attention of Sir Bartle Frere to the faot that ** it is now dis- 
covered on the dearest and most inoontrovertible proof , that a formal cession 
was made of this dispnted land by Panda to the Transyaal Bepublic, and this 
cession is by no means an nnreasonable or nnlikely action, for Panda, remem- 
bering the kindness he had received from the Dutch when he was in exile in 
thdr midst, would not have hesitated to grant them a strip of land up to that 
time unoccupied by the Zulus" (C. 2222, p. 187). See also in C. 2242, 
pp. 51-77, a despatch from Sir T. Shepstone, dated December 1, 1877, with 
enclosures giving the evidence, which it is not necessary to review here, because, 
after the annexation, the question degenerated into a mere tribal dispute between 
diques of British offldaU. 
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* There can be no doubt thai Natal sympathy was strongly with the 
Zulus as against the Boers, and what is worse, is so still.' * 

But Sir Bartle Frere either would not or could not realise 
that "the Natal system of playing off Boer against Zulu " 
was the system in which Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
been trained, and which he used without scruple while 
intriguing to annex the Transvaal It has been remarked 
already that Sir Theophilus, after his arrival in Natal in 
November, 1876, remained there until the end of December, 
instead of proceeding at once to the Transvaal During these 
weeks communications passed between him and his agents 
in Zululand, and, as the evidence now to be given shows, 
he caused Cetywayo to be informed that the Boers were 
going to attack the Zulus, and that he. Sir Theophilus, as 
England's Commissioner, was going to the Transvaal to try 
to prevent it. When he got to the Transvaal he reversed 
his story, and told the Boers that the Zulus were going to 
attack them, and that he had come there in the hope of 
arranging matters in such a way as to enable him to exert 
his supposed influence over the Zulus and thus save the 
Boers &om this attack. In fact, as we shall see presently, 
he distinctly threatened the Boers that unless they would 
consent to the annexation he would ^'take his hands off" 
the Zulus and let them loose upon the country. 

**The Zulu army never approached the Transvaal 
boundary until the Commissioner had crossed it : " that 
was the statement made by Messrs. Eriiger and Joubert 
to Sir Michael Hicks Beach in 1878, and that statement 
has never been denied, t 

Then, as evidence to show that the massing of the Zulu 
armies on the Transvaal border was the work of the 
Commissioner himself, and that he had engineered this 
move by pretending that the Boers were going to attack 

* BCartinean, pp. 102, 69, 76. t C. 3128, p. 5. 
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the Zulus, there are the following significant entries in one 
of the contemporary Blue Books. First, there is a report 
forwarded to Sir H. Bulwer, Governor of Natal, on March 
29, 1877, by Mr. Fynn, a Besident Magistrate on the border 
of Zululand, with a statement " that Cetywayo had received 
a message from Sir Theophilus Shepstone to the effect that 
the Dutch were obstinate and would persist in a right to the 
disputed territory." Consequently the Zulus had ''mustered 
for war with the Transvaal Dutch."* 

Next, through the same magistrate, there is another 
report, received on March 31, 1877, that: 

' All the ZnluB were summoned with weapons and with war shields, 
and he had heard that it was by the call of '* Somtsen *' (Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone) round towards the upper side of the Dutch.'! 

Then, Sir H. Bulwer himself, in a despatch to Lord 
Carnarvon dated April 9, 1877, declares: 

' I have since learned, from reliable sources of information, that the 
eoMse of the mustering of the Zuht army was cm appreheneion on the 
King*8pwrt of on attack by the Boera; and some messengers of this 
Government, who have this day returned from the Zulu country, report 
that the apprehension having passed away the army had again dispersed, 
and the men of the several regiments returned home.* | 

Before the Zulu armies dispersed, however, the Commis- 
sioner had made ample use of their presence. The facts 
came to light during the conference between Sir Bartle 
Frere and the Boer leaders in 1879. It was then that 

• C. 1776, p. 186. t Ibid., p. 160. 

LIbid., p. 160. 
spite of all the ventilation of South African history provoked by the 
war of 1899, in England the ignoranoe of facts remained so dense 
that a usually well-informed man, such as Professor Max Mfiller of Oxford, 
in a oontroversy with Professor Mommsen (April, 1900), actually excused 
the annexation of 1877 on the ground that ** the Boers, under Burgers, had, 
on aooount of their orueltieB to the blacks, been attacked by the Zviui, under 
Oetywayo " {The Queethn of lUgla between England and the Tramvaalt p. 7). 
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Mr. Pretorios spoke of Shepstone's threat ^'to take his 
hands off" the Zulas unless the annexation were accepted, 
adding that a statement to that effect was to be found in 
the minutes of the Executive Council. Thereupon the 
following extract was handed in ''from the Minutes kept 
of the conversation of his Excellency Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone in the Executive Council, February, 1877, containing 
literally the words of Sir Theophilus Shepstone " : 

'1. Oe^ywayo roles in parts of this oonntry. (He expatiates on 
Getywayo.) " We have restrained him, and he will do nothing as long 
as I am here ; but has the State the power to keep that man in oheok if 
I withdraw my hand from him ? " 

' 2. " I wish to have nothing to do with violence. Should it become 
necessary, then I will consider whether it is not my duty and my choice 
to return ; it would be painful to me to use violence towards men whom 
I respect, and towards a people whose fathers I have known, hundreds 
upon hundreds, but I will then have to make room for the men of the 
sword." 

< The members of the Executive Council are prepared to confixm by 
oath the literal accuracy of these words.'* 

Friends of Sir Theophilus undertook to deny that he had 
said such things, but he himself, writing to the Colonial 
Of&ce in regard to what was recognised to be a serious 
charge, did not question the accuracy of the words attri- 
buted to him in the paragraph of the above numbered *' 2," 
ignoring that part of it entirely; while, referring to the 
statement contained in the first paragraph, he merely stated 
that " I pointed out as forcibly as I could the danger then 
hanging over the Transvaal from the hostility of native 
tribes, and especiaUy from the Zulus ; but I was not guilty 
of the folly of using threats." t It is clear, however, that if 
in his opinion his words did not amount to a '' threat," no 
one else can have failed to regard them as a menace : and 
the one is said to be a synonym of the other* 

* 0. 2867, p. 100. t a 2482, p. 47. 
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If Cetywayo himself had threatened, unsupported by 
Great Britain's Special Commissioner, it would not have 
disturbed the Boers for a moment. They did not fear and 
had no reason to fear the Zulus ; but they knew that at 
that time they were not in a position to fight Great Britain 
and the Zulus combined, and they knew that if the Zulus 
attacked them at the instigation of a British of&cial, it 
would be equivalent to an attack by those two powers in 
alliance* They had not forgotten the history of their little 
Bepublic in Natal. 

That they did not fear and could, indeed, have repulsed 
a Zulu onslaught easily, any one who knows the difference 
between the Boer and the Zulu method of fighting will 
admit. Mr. Haggard's statement — quoted at the beginning 
of this chapter — ^is imaginative. It is true that the Zulus 
were formidable in their own country, but they would have 
been impotent in the Transvaal. Once they had reached 
the open Highveld, a few hundred mounted burghers would 
have been a match for the whole Zulu army. The Zulu 
attack — infantry in close formation, unsupported by 
cavalry — would have been self-destructive. After the an- 
nexation, in a despatch to the Colonial Office dated August 
12, 1879, Sir T. Shepstone admitted : 

< Mr. Ertiger [before the annexation] more than onoe said thai he was 
perfectly easy in regard to their power to deal suooessfully with the Zulu 
or any other native tribe, or with all combined.'* 

Neither the Boers nor the Zulus had forgotten that 
Dingaan's immense army, in spite of the advantage of 
fighting on its own ground, had been routed by a Boer 
Commando one tenth the size of that which could have 
been put into the field against Cetywayo. t And the Boers 

* 0. 2483, p. 47. 

t The Lieot.-OoTemor of Natal, Sir Benjamin Pine, writing to Sir Hany 
Smith in 1861 (August 9th), remarked that, *< Tour Ezoellency will, donbtless, 
haye gathered from the tenor of a late despatch, that onr management of the 
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thoroughly understood Zulu warfare : in 1879, shortly 
after British troops had met with terrible reverses at the 
hands of the Zulus at Isandhlwana and elsewhere, Sir 
Bartle Prere confessed as much and more to Mr. Kruger. 
During their interview on the 17th of April, 1879, Mr. 
Kruger said : " I just wish to remind your Excellency that 
I honestly gave the Greneral the best advice with regard to 
the Zulus; and I feel confident that had he followed it, 
matters would have taken a different course." To which 
Sir Bartle Frere replied : 

' I am quite sure that Lord Chelmsford thinks so too, and if we had a 
few men such as Mr. Pretorius, Mr. ErtLger, and others we should by 
this time have subdued the Zxdns.'* 

As fimal proof that the Boers, in 1877, had nothing to fear 
from the Zulus — except in so far as the Zulus then seemed 
likely to receive support from the Imperial authorities in 
addition to the support they had always received from 
Natal — ^may be set the following fact, brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State by Messrs. Kruger and Joubert in 
their despatch of July 10, 1878 : 

' Up to the time of annexation isolated border farms were occupied by 
our farmers without the least apprehension of danger, and but a few 
weeks before a small patrol of men had followed the Chief Umbelini 
into the heart of the Zulu country.' f 



natives of this district hithorio has not been attended with much suooess, and 
that we owe their present pacific disposition to various accidental circumstanoes 
with which we have little or nothing to do, . . . especially their terror of the 
Boers ; the natives tremble at these warlike men. They have not forgotten the 
many defeats they have received at their hands— more especially that terrible 
Sunday morning when 360 Boers scattered an army of more than 20,000 Zulus 
with their great chief, Dingaan, at its head " (No. 1697 of 1864, p. 14). 

• C. 2867, p. 147. 

t 0. 2128, p. 7. 

It will be seen subsequently that in 1884 some two hundred Boers utterly 
routed an army of several thousand Zulus under Usibebu, in Zululand ; and 
that in January, 1886, Sir Henry Bulwer, Governor of Natal, assured the 
Secretary of State that the Boers wen in Zululand— some six or seven hundred 
in all— could easily crush the Zulus under Oetywavo's suooessor, Dinizulu (0. 
4918, pp. 14, 16). 
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Sir Theophilus Shepstone, however, was almost compelled 
by the terms of his commission to rescue the Boers from some- 
thing or somebody, and the war with Sikukmii, although he 
made as much of it as he could, was by no means sufficient 
for his purpose. So he turned to the Zulus, whom he had 
in reserve, and, by dint of skilful manoeuvring, used them 
so as to create what passed in England as an appearance 
of spontaneous and genuine danger. Having created the 
appearance, it was not difficult for him to remove it tem- 
porarily — the cost of his performance not calling for 
payment until later, when the appearance became a reaUty. 
At the moment, of course, there was no thought of the 
cost. He waived his creation aside with considerable iclat, 
parading a " letter," which was not a letter, which he had 
received from Cetywayo, as evidence that his influence over 
the Zulus was supreme. 

This communication from Cetywayo has been quoted 
constantly by those who have sought to justify the annexa- 
tion, and who, in order to do so, have found themselves 
obliged to support the pretensions which Sir Theophilus at 
that time advanced.* The Commissioner had sent a native 

* In a despatch to Lord Gamarvon, dated March 12, 1877, Shepstone declared 
that all the native tribes within the Transvaal would hail the introdnotion of 
British rale as a positive blessing, and that the British Qovernment had 
paramount influence (he meant that he himself had this influence) over the most 
warlike tribes outside the Bepublio. Now Sikukuni was within the Transvaal, 
and how he behaved under British rule has been shown already. The Zulus 
were tiie most warlike tribe outside the Transvaal, and when their behaviour, 
after the Annexation, comes to be considered in the light of this claim to 
paramount influence over them, and in connection with the terms of Shepstone's 
Annexation Proclamation and of the extract, on p. 199, from the Minutes of the 
Executive Ck)uncil of the Republic, it will not seem harsh to speak of the Com- 
missioner's ** pretensions." Nor is this criticism original, for, in quite another 
connection. Colonel Durnford and Miss Colenso, in their History of the Zulu 
War (p. 29|, draw the same inference. They remark that after the war with 
LangaUbalele in Natal — a war waged under the auspices of Shepstone before he 
became Administrator of the Transvaal — ^the few miserable survivors were 
questioned in reguxl to their relations with the then Secretary for Native Affairs, 
and stated in r^ly that '* they knew nothing of Mr. Shepstone, not even his 
name." Tet his name, as the authors sarcastically add, ** was always supposed 
to command the love and fear of natives throughout the length and breadth of 
the land.*' 
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with a verbal message to Cetywayo, to the effect that 
Cetywayo must not attack the Transvaal as it had become 
British territory. That, in any case, was the Com- 
missioner's version of his message. In reply, Cetywayo 
is supposed to have sent word as follows : 

' I thank my Father Somtsen (Sir T. Shepstone's native name) for his 
message. I am glad that he has sent it because the Dutch have tired 
me out, and I intended to fight with them once, once only, and to drive 
them over the YaaL Eabana [the name of the native who carried the 
Commissioner's message and who brought this reply], you see my 
"Impis" (armies) are gathered. It was to fight the Dutch I called 
them togelJier. Now I will send them back to their homes.' * 

This reply was not in writing. It was brought by word 
of mouth by the Commissioner's own messenger, to the 
Acting Besident Magistrate at Newcastle in Natal, whose 
name, as it happened, was Boast. This gentleman, an 
Imperiahst of Natal, '' translated " it and passed it on '' in 
substance," as he said, to Shepstone. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there was plenty of opportunity for friendly 
editing before it reached the form in which it appears in 
the Blue Book. 

Granting, even, for the sake of the argument, that the 
above message represented literally the words of Cetywayo, 
it is impossible to admit the inference which the apologists 
for the annexation draw, namely, that the message proves 
the immensity of Shepstone's influence over the Zulus. 
Cetywayo had been led to believe that the Boers were going 
to attack him. When he learned that they were not, he 
withdrew his armies, and did so with the bravado that is 
characteristic of his race. But he neither withdrew them 
through fear of, nor because of love for Shepstone. If that 
had been the case, Shepstone would most certainly not have 
had occasion to write as he did, after the annexation, to 

• 0. 1888, p, 19. 
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the Governor of Natal, in a despatch dated January 
29, 1878: 

' Bain is staring the farmers [on the Znln border] in the faoe, and 
their position is, for the time, worse mider Her Majesty's Government 
than ever it was nnder that of the Bepnblio.* * 

Nor would he have had to admit to Lord Carnarvon, on 
January 2, 1878, that : 

' Meanwhile the position of this Government is most embarrassing. 
Cetywayo has by aots and threats of aggression caused the abandonment 
of a tract of conntiy more than 100 miles long by 80 miles broad, 
about ten times the extent of the territory hitherto supposed to be 
in dispute.' f 

Then, in April, 1878, a memorial was addressed to him 
by the burghers of Utrecht, near the Zululand border : 

* The undersigned burghers of the district Utrecht take the liberty to 
draw once more the attention of your Excellency to the following : — 

* That trusting in your reply to their petition of the 2nd February last 
they had lived in the hope that something would have been done for 
their safety as borderers. . . . [Nothing having been done] we shall 
have famine and penury; many households are already quite im- 
poverished, while your Excellency told us in your Proclamation and 
letter of 12th April, 1877, viz., ** your property will be protected, and all 
the change you will feel will be in the direction of increased security and 
new-bom prosperity." . . . And as we see the weakness of the strong 
power, we repeat our offer made in the petition of the 2nd February, 
viz., to supply us with ammunition and not to prevent us from seeking 
the help of our friends and countrymen, who might be disposed to assist 
us to enforce our rights, to restrain and punish our marauding enemies.' 

To which Sir Theophilus, in reply, was only able '*to 
state that he much regrets the distress which the conduct of 
the Zulus has brought upon many of the burghers of the 
district of Utrecht," and that he begs that the memorialists 
''will await patiently the issue of this vexatious question " 1 1 

• 0. 3079, p. 188. t Ibid., p. 63. t C. 3330, p. 39. 
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'* It is only since the annexation that our farmers' home- 
steads have been burnt, and that they with their wives and 
children, have been compelled to take to the plains " — as 
Messrs. Eruger and Joabert pointed out in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in July, 1878.* 

There was no talk of influence now. Sir Theophilus had to 
deal with grim facts. He had played at inciting black men 
against white ; he had sown the wind and was beginning to 
reap the whirlwind. 

Sir Bartle Frere precipitated the storm, but the sowing of 
it had been done by Shepstone. In December, 1878, Frere 
sent his famous ultimatum to Cetywayo; on January 10, 
1879, the British troops entered Zululand ; on the 22nd, at 
Isandhlwana, they met with the most serious reverse they 
had ever experienced at the hands of natives in South 
Africa. It was a costly war, in men and in money ; t in 
many respects it was a particularly tragic war, and, as the 
Governor of Natal afterwards avowed : 

* The Zidu war was, m the main, am, outcome of the 
annexation of the Tra/n&vaal in 1877.' t 

• 0. 2128, p. 7. 

t Besides muij hundreds of valuable lives, the Zulu War cost £4,922,141 
{Annual Regiiter, 1881, part ii. p. 68). 

I In a despatoh dated March 10, 1880, to the Secretary of State for the 
Oolonies, in C. 2584, p. 196. 

On the snbjeot of the settlement after the war, the comments of English 
Colonials may serve to show how impossible it is for Downing Street, and the 
people in England generally, to understand Colonial feeling. Thus, the Cape 
Tinus of September 16, 1879, announced: "We are earnest in our confederation 
belief; but with Sir Gkumet Wolseley and John Dunn's Zulu settlement, 
confederation would be the dream of a madman." According to the same 
authority, the John Dunn referred to, who had been given a paramount 
position in Zululand by General Wolseley, was ** a white man who for twenty 
years or more has lived the Zulu life, wedded Zulu wives," and so forth, and 
who was therefore, from the point of view of the Cape Timei, unspeakable 
(C. 2482, p. 274). Mr. Bider Haggard, who at that time spoke as a Colonial* 
was even more unsparing in his condemnation of the settlement. ** I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it is an abomination and a disgrace to England," he 
declared {Cetywayo, etc., p. 42). 
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THE FmAHCIAL POSITION OF THB BBPX7BLIC 

\ jy AJbUliN Sir TheophiluB Shepstone arrived at Pretoria 
VV in January, 1877, he fonnd that, among other 
special expenses, the war with Sikukuni had imposed 
considerable financial burdens upon the Bepublic; and 
he was not slow to take advantage of the fact. It should 
be remembered that, at that time, in spite of repeated 
protests, customs duties (very different from transit duties) 
were collected on aU goods passing to the Transvaal and 
to the Orange Free State through Cape Colony or Natal, 
and that neither of these Colonies gave the Republics any 
share in the proceeds.* It was a most unfair arrangement,! 

* 0. 2128, poMkn, It wiU be lemembered (p. 91 iupra) that when the British 
Goyemment wished to hand over the Orange Biver sorereignfy to the 
inhabitants, the latter, realidng the importance of this question, stipulated 
that thev ^nld reoeive "the share justly belonging to this conntry of the 
oostom dues received at the ports of the 0^ Golony, or Natal, or the cession 
of a port in either of these Colonies." This condition was eyaded in the final 
agreement; bat its formulation shows that the inhabitants feared from the 
first, and with reason, that they would be bled in this way by the British 
authorities. 

t Lord CamarTon showed that he realised perfectly, when it suited his policy 
to do so, how unfair such an arrangement was. After the Eimberley District 
had been taken from the Free State, it was govemed direc^ from Downing 
Street as a separate province, known as Griqualand West. The arrangement 
proved embarrassing, and Lord Oamarvon became anxious to incorporate his 
province with Cape Colony. In a despatch to Mr. Molteno, Prime Bfinister at 
the Cape, he declared (1876) iiiat unless GriquaJand West weie incozporated 
in this way, it would at least be necessary to make some provision by which 
** the payment to the province of the customs duties levied in ports of the Cape 
Ck)lony upon goods consumed in the province " would be guaranteed. (Molteno, 
vol. ii. p. 96.) 

906 
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and, by amending it (for Natal had not yet obtained respon- 
sible government), or, if that were impossible, by means of 
a small loan. Great Britain could have been of real service 
to the Transvaal Government. Assistance of that kind 
would have filled the Boers with gratitude; but it would 
not have bought their country : on the contrary, it would 
have removed a likely excuse for annexing it. Sir Theophilus 
knew that the political uncertainty created by his visit 
would inevitably react unfavourably upon the finances of 
the Bepublic, and that if he waited long enough, he would 
be able to adduce some evidence in support of that which 
he purposed to allege — and which he did ultimately allege 
— ^namely, " that the country is in a state of bankruptcy^" 
The allegation, even then, was not true, though it was no 
fault of the Commissioner's that it was not. 

At the time of the annexation the country was certainly 
in debt (as most countries are) ; and, in addition to this, the 
Government found it almost impossible to collect a special 
and very unpopular tax that had been imposed to meet the 
cost of the war with Sikukuni. But if, for no better reasons 
than these, the Bepublican administration could justly be 
condemned as incompetent and bankrupt, what must be 
said of the British administration which, from the time 
of the annexation until the beginning of the War for 
Independence in December, 1880, more than trebled the 
debt without leaving anything to show for it, and which 
had so little authority over the inhabitants that the majority 
of them at last refused to pay any taxes at all? 

First, however, for an examination of the statement 
that, before the annexation, the country was in a state 
of bankruptcy. 

The worst that could be alleged against the Bepublic by 
an official special-pleader when requested to report upon the 
subject was that **when the country was taken over by 
Sir T. Shepstone . . . current receipts scarcely provided 
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for current expenditure."* But this use of the word 
"scarcely," instead of proving bankruptcy, is evidence, 
from a hostile source, of solvency. 

Lord Carnarvon, the annexor, speaking in the House of 
Lords on July 15, 1881, when no longer Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, declared that ** just before the annexation 
they [the Transvaal Government] issued 'Bluebacks,' 
which were of the value of not quite 2s. in the pound." t 
Fitzpatrick improves on this by sajring that they "were 
selling at ls."t But Aylward, writing in 1878, pointed 
out that "there have been no such notes in circulation 
in the Transvaal for a very considerable time. They 
were all bought in by the State in 1874, and twenty 
shillings in the pound was paid for every one of them by 
the Transvaal Government." § And Aylward was right, as 
the records of the Republic show.|| 

In 1872 the revenue of the Bepublic was ^640,988, against 
an expenditure of £35,714.11 The revenue and the ex- 
penditure from 1874 until 1877 are given by Mr. W. C. 
Sargeaunt, C.M.G., in his official report to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, as follows : ** 

BIVBNTJB. BZPBNBmTBB. 

1874-1876 ^68,568. 1874-1876 ^661,784 

1876-1876 64,682. 1876-1876 69,894 

1876-1877 62,762. 1876-1877 64,604 



* C. 2144, p. 277. In the vear 1861, when Gape Golony was govemed by 
British offioials, Mr. Southej, the Colonial Seoretaiy at the Gape, ** annoonoed 
that the treasury was empfy, and that a number ol onanthorised loans had 
been incnrred to meet the excessive expenditure which there was no means 
of paying " (Molteno, vol. i. p. 79). f Hansard, vol. colxiii. p. 986. 

J Fitzpatrick, p. 24. § i^lward. p. 278. 

II Bee d« LoeaU WetUn der Z. A. Re^hUek, Law No. 8 of 1878 (p. 479), 
laying down regulations for the withdrawal of Government notes from circula- 
tion ; and the Volksraad Besolution of November 18, 1874, Art. 244, p. 602, 
approving the financial measures adopted by the Government to give effect 
to the foregoing. % Norris-Newman, p. 66. 

** G. 2144, pp. 294, 296, omitting the shillings and pence. 
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The Expenditure inclndes during each period a con- 
siderable payment on account of ** Sinking Fund " : 1874-5, 
a payment of £3,400; 1875-6, also £3,400; 1876-7, a sum 
of £1,050. "Interest" during the same periods amounted 
to £4,014 ; £3,821 ; £3,314 respectively.* 

Taking an average of these three years — and they were 
years of unusually heavy expenditure — we find that the 
excess over revenue amounted to very little more than 
5 per cent. 

Now, by way of comparison, it may be well to point out 
that in Great Britain, dxuing the three years 1900 to 1903 — 
which also were years of unusually heavy expenditure — 
the excess of expenditure over revenue amounted to nearly 
33 per cent., and that during the year 1900-1901 there was 
no outlay on account of Sinking Fund {The Statesman's 
Year Book), 

Comparatively new countries, such as Bhodesia and 
Queensland, in ordinary financial years, show a much 
higher percentage of excess expenditure than the 5 per 
cent, of the little Bepublic. Thus, during the two years 
1901 to 1903 {The Statesman's Year Book not giving the 
figures for 1900-1901), Bhodesia showed an excess of 
expenditure over revenue of nearly 61 per centy while the 
revenue of Queensland, during the three years 1900-1903, 
fell short of expenditure by over 9 per cent. 

The fact that the Bepublic, at that particular time, was 
unable to borrow money, proves nothing. Such a con^ 
dition of things is entirely compatible with solvency, just 
as actual insolvency, as we see, may lead to reckless 
borrowing. Further, in the case of the Transvaal, the 
borrowing power was cut off artificially, at the instigation 
of the British authorities. Mr. G. P. Moodie, who had 
been a member of the Volksraad, said in his pamphlet on 
The Annexation of the Transvaal (1881) that — 

' * 0. 3144, pp. 394, 395. 

16 
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' Anoiher important factor is to be foond in the action taken by the 
Bank — ^the only one then in the Transvaal. This institution had made 
advances for ^e war against Siknknni, and, under promise of the debt 
being transferred to the Imperial account, demanded immediate repay- 
ment, and put a stop to all further credit. This enabled the statement 
to be made that the Republican exchequer was empty, and gave a 
foundation for the often-told anecdote of the twelve-and-sixpenny 
balance which the Imperial treasurer is said to have inherited.* 

Bat now for the figures after the annexation, keeping in 
mind the figures and the small percentage of deficiency 
daring the three preceding years. 

No sooner had the annexation been proclaimed than Sir 
T. Shepstone's financial adviser estimated that the ordinary 
revenue for the year 1878 would be £89,750, as against an 
ordinary expenditure of J£87,950, the above revenue not 
including a sum of £50,000 which it was expected to raise 
by taxing the Kaffirs.* In the following table the actual 
and the estimated revenue and expenditure are given for 
the years 1878 and 1879 respectively: 



1878 



BBVSNX7S. 

Estimated £89,760 

„ Kafar Tax 50,000 



£189,750t 

^Actual 79,962J 



ift-^f Estimated ia4,480§ 

^**^^\ Actual 98,008§ 



KXPJBMJ>lTUlUi. 

Estimated £87,950tKa7Q 

Actual 168,926} J^'*'** 

Estimated ? \^f„Q 

Actual £141,78811/ ^*"^ 



Calculation shows that the percentage of deficiency under 
British administration during the year 1878, amounted to 
nearly 99 per cent. ; in 1879, to over 52 per cent. — as 
against 5 per cent, under the Bepublic. 

* C. 2144, p. 280. t Ibid., p. 280. 

{ C. 2676, p. 17, taking the same items as those on which the Finance 
Commissioner Dased his figures for 1879 as below. 

S C. 2684, p. 166. 

II In the Beport of the Golonial Treasurer for 1880, the actual expenditure 
for the year 1879 is given as £177,696. (0. 2866, p. 6.) 
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Trying to console the Secretary of State for these tell-tale 
figures, the British Administrator pointed to the increase 
in the revenue; but he ignored the fact that in ordinary 
times the revenue of the Bepublic had increased constantly 
and rapidly, rising from Je40,988 in 1872 to £64,582 in 
1875. 

Trying also to discredit as much as possible the business 
capacity of the Bepublican officials, Shepstone's financial 
assistant had loudly condemned the carelessness of their 
book-keeping. Yet, in February, 1880, Shepstone's suc- 
cessor. Sir Owen Lanyon, declared that ** the books were 
more than a year in arrear when I assumed the govern- 
ment " ; ♦ while in October, 1880, complaining in turn of 
the negligence displayed during Sir Owen Lanyon's 
administration, the Treasury officials in London wrote 
that the Auditor-General ''has not yet been furnished 
with the annual account and statement of assets and 
liabilities of the Transvaal for 1879, nor have any accounts 
relating to 1880 been received in this department " ! t 

Then, while no one questioned the honesty of President 
Burgers' administration, the most severe strictures have been 
passed, by English writers, upon the financial eccentricities 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. Thus : 

< The oormption of our rule, again, as revealed in the correspondenoe 
between Lord Welby, the present (1899) Chairman of the Oonnty 
Council, on behalf of the Treasury and the Colonial Secretary, inspires 
nothing but contempt. Said Lord Welby, " Sir Theophilus Shepstone's 
account is of a most unsatisfactory character ; vouchers and details are 
produced for about one-third only of the payments, and the small portion 
that is capable of thorough examination, contains evidence that the 
unvouched residue includes several duplicate charges. He has disre- 
garded the elementary rules which ordinarily govern men in their deal- 
ings with money other than tlieir own." Mr. Leonard Courtney, then 
Secretary to the Treasury, drily wrote, " My Lords of the Treasury feel 
sure that the Secretary of State will not wi^ to charge the Consolidated 



• C. 2676, p. 16. t 0. 2866, p. 1. 
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Fond wiih the oort of Sir Theophihis Shepetone's hftfc, Mr. H. C. Bhep- 
skme'8 hair brashes, Mr. Fiimey's cricket bat, or Mr. Thirsk's fiahing- 
rod." ' * 



The debt of the Bepnblic at the time of the annexatioii 
was estimated varioosly by British officials according to 
the object they were trying to serve. By one " financial 
adviser/' the permanent debt was pnt at Jei56,833.t By 
Sir Hercnles Bobinson it was pnt at £164,000. t The total 
liabilities of the Bepnblic, according to the estimate of the 
Boer leaders, amonnted to £246,037, bnt, adding some extra 
items, to d6255,000 ; § according to one British expert they 
amounted to £330,000, || but according to the Boyal Com- 
mission of 1881, they amonnted to £301,727. IT In a 
despatch from the Colonial Office to the Treasury, dated 
June 8, 1877^ it had been stated that the liabilities of the 
Bepnblic amounted to £217,158, but that a further sum of 
£25,000 would have to be added on account of '' the expense 
of moving troops from Newcastle, in Natal, up to Pretoria, 
the capital of the Transvaal," in support of Shepstone, at 
the time of the annexation ! ** 

All agreed, however, that the result of three years of 
Britishadmimstration was to increase thedebtto£l,046,000.tt 
In other words, taking the highest of the estimates of the 
debt at the time of the annexation, it had been more than 
trebled in three years — and there was nothing to show for it. 
Nor did this estimate of £1,046,000 include the cost of the 
unsuccessful expedition against Sikukuni, '* the amount of 
which is not distinguished in the Army accounts," but 
which must have been considerable, as the successful — and. 



* The War and iu Cama^ by G. P. Gooch, p. 9. 
t 0. 2144, p. 279. X 0. 8114, p. 248. 

8 0. 8219, pp. 114, 115. II C. 8219. p. 115. 

f C. 8114, p. 81. ** 0. 1814, p. 6* 

tt 0. 8219, p. U4, and 0. 8114, p. 82. 
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as the Boers declared, the nimecessary — expedition, oost 
^6383,000.* 

Even Mr. Gnrdon, C.B., the Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance attached to the Boyal Commission of 1881, 
thongh naturally trying to make ont the best case possible 
for British administration, felt constrained to declare, 
in his '^Memorandmn on the debt of the Transvaal 
Province " : t 

* It will thus be seen thai the oft-repeated statement that the British 
Goyenunent found half-a-orown in the Treasury of the Transvaal, and 
left the finances in a flourishing condition, is not strictly tme ; and it is 
mnch to be regretted that such a statement should hare been made in 
terms need le ssly offensive to the Transvaal burghers by those whose 
ofiLdal position should have enabled them to obtain correct information 
with regard to the finances of the country. The Transvaal, at the time 
of the annexation, was like almost every country in the world, in debt ; 
but although the condition of the country has been in many ways 
improved, the debt has not been reduced during British Administration/ 

Indeed, by no means reduced I It had been so wantonly 
and extravagantly increased that the Boyal Commission 
found it impossible to ask the Bepnblicans, in 1881, to assume 
the responsibility for such a debt. It was therefore entered 
as £425,893, but '' to the British Government would also be 
due any sum advanced by it to loyals for compensation for 
war losses as assessed by the sub-commission appointed for 
that purpose." I This further liability increased the debt 
ultimately by £137,000. Consequently, at the lowest 
estimate, the Bepublic was required to pay £232,893 for the 
privilege of having been annexed. 

No wonder that the Boers objected to such a charge, and 
that, by dint of continual representations on the subject, 
its absurdity at last dawned upon the British Gk)vemment. 

* C. 8114, pp. 82, 45. Of ooorse this estimate of £1,046,000 does not indode 
the ooBts of eitoer belligerent daring the War for Independence. 

t C. 8114, p. 45. I Ibid., p. 88. 
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In 1884, therefore, a considerable reduction was made, in 
spite of which the Bepublic was left responsible for a stun 
of about dgl31,000 over and above the original debt, as the 
cost of British interference.* 

* 0. 8947, p. 46. 
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CHAPTEB XVI 

THB ATTITUDB AND BBHAYIOUB OF THB BOEBS 

THE last and the most important of the pretexts invented 
by the Special Commissioner to justify the annexation, 
was the alleged willingness of the burghers to accept British 
rule. That clause of his Commission to which attention 
has already been called — ^which required that, before annex- 
ing the Transvaal, he should satisfy himself that ''the 
inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or the 
Legislature thereof, desire to become Our subjects "—com- 
pelled him to create an appearance of assent. 

A sort of belief that the Queen did not desire unwilling 
subjects still lingered in England, at that time. So, as it 
would have been injudicious to say frankly that he was 
going to overthrow the Bepublic and seize the country 
because the British Gk)vemment wished to add such valuable 
territory to the Empire, the Commissioner strove to make 
it appear, as stated already, first, that annexation was 
necessary for the sake of the country and its inhabitants 
and of South Africa generally, and, secondly, that the 
majority of the Boers recognised the necessity and wel- 
c(Hned the representative of Great Britain as their saviour. 
All that he did and said in connection with Sikukuni and 
the Zulus; his misrepresentation of the facts concerning 
the finances of the Bepublic ; the extraordinary inconsis- 
tency of the attitude which he and Sir H. Barkly adopted 

815 
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on the subject of the Eeate Award and in regard to other 
matters dealt with in preceding sections, was prompted by 
this dual motive — ^to make it appear in England that the 
annexation was necessary, and to force the Boers to consent 
to it. 

The first of these ends he attained for the time being. 
The second he failed to attain, except in so far as sincere 
verbal protest unaccompanied by physical resistance could 
be described by him as "consent": and as "consent," 
needless to say, he did describe it, making it his business 
to represent tiiat the protest against his action was insin- 
cere, and that the "passive resistance" of the Boers, as 
they afterward defined their attitude, was proof of really 
cordial approval. 

The Commissioner's task in thus misrepresenting the 
sentiments of the burghers was not an easy one. At his 
first interview with the Executive Council of the Bepublic, 
on January 26, 1877, he had been given clearly to understand 
by Mr. Eriiger that any tampering with the independence 
of the country, as acknowledged in the Sand Biver Conven- 
tion, would meet at least with vigorous protest.* It was 
then that he had retired into silence and darkness as it 
were, anticipating with reason that the uncertainty created 
by his threatening presence would embarrass and weaken 
the Gk)vemment, and that he, meanwhile, could intrigue at 
leisure for the furtherance of his aims. Above all, be it 
remembered, he wished to avoid the appearance of coercion. 

The Volksraad, on February 22, 1877, beginning to realise 
that it was for annexation that the Commissioner was 
scheming, passed a resolution charging the Gk)vemment to 
oppose such a measure to the utmost, t This convinced Sir 
Theophilus that it was hopeless to expect the Boers to sign 
their own death-warrant, and that, even if he could persuade 
or bully them to the point of non-resistance, he would be 
* 86eft^a,p.l78. f 0. S144, p. 188. 
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obliged to face a protest, which, by some means or other, he 
would have to reconoile with the terms of his Commission. 
With this in view, he began to prepare his ground. 
The method he adopted was remarkable : he, the would-be 
terrorist, declared that those who opposed him were the 
victims of an opposition terrorism ! 

' I am unable to say,' he wrote in a despatch to Lord Oaniarvon, dated 
March 6, 1877, ' what the ultimate decision of that body [the Volksraad] 
may be ; a system of terrorism represses every independent utterance, 
even in the council chamber, and I must expect that it will be un&vour- 
able. • . . Even the President, whose brilliant speech to the Volksraad, 
delivered yesterday, I append, is obliged to guard himself against talking 
too definite and pronounced a course in the direction of what he sees is 
inevitable.' "^ 

As a matter of fact, the speeches delivered by President 
Burgers at this time, while they contained criticism of his 
political opponents, with impassioned appeals to his people 
to rally to the support of the Executive, and appeals to the 
Volksraad to adopt the reforms in the Constitution which 
he personally advocated, were primarily a series of argu- 
ments in favour of independence and against the abandon- 
ment of the State to a foreign power, t In his speech of 
March 5, 1877, for instance, referred to by Shepstone, he 
said: 

' How was it with this State ? When th^ planted a beacon anywhere, 
Barkly [the High Oommissioner] threw it down ; when they made a line, 
the British ignored it; they were governed from England now without a 
Volksraad or Legislature. Must they then fiow ki9$ the foot that trod 
upon them f He sofid. No.* t 

And the President maintained this attitude to the end. 
Shepstone was compelled to admit as much in his public 
despatches, which he knew the President would see. In 

• 0. 1776, p. 109. t IWd., pp. 110, 117-128. 

t Dxid., p. 123. 
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his despatch of March 6, 1877, to Lord Carnarvon, he 

says: 

* I had frequent conyersations with Mr. Burgers as to the condition of 
the Government and country, all of which were remarkable for his 
outspoken frankness, and for the earnest desire which he showed to 
maintain, as far as possible, the independence of the State.' * 

It was only in private letters that the Commissioner, 
seeking to mitigate the effect of the protest he foresaw, 
dared to slander the President by claiming him as a secret 
ally : ** I tell you privately,'' he wrote to the permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, *' that the President 
has from the first folly acquiesced in the necessity for the 
change."! 

Having thus disposed of any opposition that might be 
offered by the President — privately by claiming him as a 
secret ally, publicly by declaring l^at he was terrorised — 
Sir Theophilus proceeded to forestall criticism in regard to 
the attitude of the burghers as a whole. He became pro- 
phetic. In a despatch to Lord Carnarvon, dated from 
Pretoria, March 12, 1877, he said : 

' With regard to the difficulties of mlmg the country when that change 
[annexation] takes place . . . there would be a section, more or less 
important, of malcontents among the white inhabitants of the State, 



• C. 1776, p. 107. 

t Martineau, p. 19. This private letter was forwarded under *' flying Seal *' 
through Sir Bartle Frere, who had suooeeded Sir H. Barkly as Gk)yemor of 
Cape Colony and High Commissioner. A few days afterward, Sir Bartle Frere, 
anxious to ao a little slaughter on his own aooount, conoeiyed the notion of a 
Pan-Afrikander Conspiracy (he had been just seyen weeks in South Africa). So 
he wrote to Lord Camanron of President Burgers' *' dreams of a great anti- 
English South Africa " (Martineau, p. 26). Needless to say that this statement 
was as imaginatjye as Shepstone's ; but, apart from that, would it have been 
possible to oonoeiye of two more oontradictory propositions than that of a man 
dreaoning of a great anti-English South Africa, and, at the same time, yolun- 
tarily acquiescing in the annexation of the Transyaal by the English ? Unless, 
indeed, the High Commissioner credited the President with foresight which, in 
1877, would haye been positively supernatural 1 
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but as their objection to the change is founded more or less upon 
sentiment or prejudice, fed by misapprehension of the intentions and 
feelings of Her Majesty's Government, or by disbelief in them, I am of 
opinion that a little experience of the effects of these benevolent inten- 
tions, aided by conciliatory treatment, will overcome their prejudices 
and reconcile them to what cannot be avoided.' * 

Official optimism such as that has qnite a modem ring to 
it. The Commissioner's despatch, nevertheless, was written 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

While preparing for opposition, Sir Theophilus was not 
neglectful of support. We have seen that there was a 
small English annexation party at the goldfields. Then, 
in nearly every village in the Transvaal, there were a 
few, generally two or three, English shopkeepers, ready 
on all occasions to speak on behalf of ''the inhabitants 
and district," prefacing the modest claim with the state- 
ment, in more than one instance, that they represented 
"the wealth and intelligence" or the "progress" of the 
country, t This sprinkling of Englishmen of course 
welcomed the Commissioner vociferously and with nume- 
rous addresses ; and at first, before they had grasped the 
real purport of his visit, the Boers also had greeted him 
"with the respect due to the Queen's representative." 
Accepting his statement that he had come as a friend, 
and thinking he would be able to help them settle the 
boundary dispute with the Zulus and similar matters, some 
of the burghers had addressed memorials to their Govern- 
ment advising that every effort should be made to 
secure the co-operation of the British representative. Sir 
Theophilus duly reported to Lord Carnarvon the receipt 
of these memorials, and of the other memorials, couched 

• 0. 1776, pp. 127, 128. 

t C. 2454, p. 56; C. 2676, p. 49. It is a fact of some psyohologioal interest 
that wheneyer an EngUsh politioal party is formed in Soath Africa, it assumes 
the title of Progreaive, quite regardless of what its policy may be. 
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in very different terms, presented to him by the English 
annexationists. 

Fitzpatrick goes so far as to assnre bis readers that 
"three thousand out of eight thousand voters actually 
signed petitions in favour of annexation." * But this, of 
course, was not the case. Even Sir Theophilus, anxious 
as he was to prove what Fitzpatrick afterwards asserted, did 
not claim that any one, before the event, signed a petition 
'^in favour of annexation," and could only assure Lord 
Carnarvon rather vaguely (March 6, 1877) that: 

' Since my arrival in the Transvaal nmnerons addresses have been sent 
to me describing the wretched pass which matters social and political 
had reached, and begging for the intervention, in some form or other, of 
Her Majesty's Government [these were from the Annexationists]. Other 
addresses and memorials have been forwarded to the Government of the 
Bepnblio, setting forth the same di£Bicnlties and dangers, and praying the 
Government to treat with me to [as ?] Her Majesty's Special Commis- 
sioner for their amelioration or removal, the signatures to these docu- 
ments, over 2,500, out of a total male population of about 8,000, 
represent every class and interest and nationaUty in the State.' f 

Strange means, it was said by the Boers, were used to 
swell the total of these signatures ; and that that must have 
been the fact is evident from the result of a vote taken soon 
after the annexation, when, as will be shown, only 587 
voted in approval of that step, as against 6,591 who declared 
themselves to be averse to it. Instead, therefore, of '' three 
thousand out of eight thousand voters actually" signing 
''petitions in favour of annexation," the real number of 
voters who favoured that course may be taken at less than 
six hundred. 



By the beginning of April, 1877, the Commissioner was 
prepared for action. The reinforcements, for which he had 

* ntipatriok, p. 17. t 0. 1776, p. 109. 
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been waiting, had arrived at Newcastle, near the border 
of the Transvaal ; and the Zulus also, led by him to believe 
that they were in danger of an attack by the Boers,* were 
still massed on the border. Then, he had created a con- 
dition of such anxious uncertainty within the country that 
the Gk)vemment was almost crippled, and, in his despatches 
to Lord Carnarvon, he had anticipated the protests of the 
Boers by imputations of bad faith and of terrorism. So, on 
April 9, 1877, he informed the Executive Council of the 
Bepublio that he intended at once to annex the country 
in the name of the Queen. On the 12th he did so, issuing 
a long Proclamation and an Address, which occupy some 
seven pages of the Blue Book.t In his Proclamation the 
Commissioner declares : 

* That oommeroe is well-nigh destroyed. That the coantry is in a 
state of bcudkrnptcy. That the white inhabitants, discontented with 
their condition, are divided into ibotiona. That the Gk>yemment has 
fallen into helpless paralysis from causes which it has been and is unable 
to control or counteract.' 

Asserting that '' after more or less of irritating contact 
with aboriginal tribes to the north, there commenced about 
the year 1867 gradual abandonment to the natives in that 
direction of territory settled by burghers of this State in 

* See iupra, pp. 197, 198. 

t 0. 1776, pp. 167-168. Sir Theophilos began his Proclamation by qaoiinfl 
at length from the Sand Biyer Oonyentlon ; but he added words which penrerted 
the meaning and altered the ehuaoter of that instmment, in order to oonyey 
the impression that Great Britain had been concerned in the internal affairs of 
the Boers. Thus, in the treaty itself, the Assistant Commissioners had declared 
that " the warmest wish of the British Goyemment is to promote peace, free 
trade, and friendly intercourse with the emigrant farmers " (see ivpra, p. 84). 
Sir Theophilns oonyerted this into : " * to promote peace, free trade, and fnendiy 
intercourse ' with and among the inhabitants of the Transyaal." 

From the standpoiat of international law the change is so significant that 
Professor de Lonter, in an article on U Annexion du Tranwaal in the Revue de 
Droit International, No. 2 of 1881, condemns 8hepstone*s lack of good faith 
in this respect ahnost as seyerely as he condenms the act of anneration 
itselt 
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well-built towns and villages, and on granted farms/''*' he 
proceeds to estimate the number of natives '' within and 
beyond [!] its boondaries " at one and a half millions, and 
announces that what he considered the possible '' ravaging 
of an adjoining friendly State by warlike savage tribes can- 
not for a moment be contemplated by Her Majesty's 
Government without the most earnest and painful soUci- 
tude." t 

* Finally, he declares ''that neither this country nor the 
British Colonies in South Africa can be saved from the most 
calamitous circumstances except by the extension over this 
State of Her Majesty's authority and protection," for which 
reason: 

' Now, therefore, I do, in virtue of tiie power and authority conferred 
upon me by Her Majesty's Boyal Commission, dated at Baknoral the 
fifth day of October, 1876, and published herewith, and in accordance with 
instructions conveyed to me thereby cmd otherwuetl proclaim and make 



* This he mentioned as an evidence of decay and of subordination to the 
natives, bat he most have known what every Boer knew, namely, that the 
abandonment had been due in most cases Jo) to the discovery that these 
northern districts were full of fever, while the Highveld, which the voortrekkers 
had not at first appreciated, but to which thev ultimately retired, was healthy; 
(6) to the discovery that the growing of wheat, which had been the chief 
industry in these northern districts, did not pav, owing to the cost of transpor- 
tation, while sheep-farming, to which the Hi^veld proved to be particularly 
well adapted, was remunerative. 

t The pain must surely have been excruciating in 1854, when the Boers of 
the Orange Biver weie abandoned to the mercy of the Basuto. 

I This mysterious allusion to instructions conveyed in his oonmiission '* and 
othertoise** — implying, as it does, that he had received secret orders also — is 
painfully reminisoent of the action of the same (Lord Beaconsfield's) adminlstra* 
tion when a British agent received a secret, but subsequently notorious mandate 
** to find, or, if need be, to create, an opportunity '* for interference in Afghan- 
istan (see Hamard, vol. odxiii. p. 1788, debate of July 25, 1881). The terms of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's condemnation, in 1881, of this proceeding, afford a 
strange instance, in view of subsequent events, of the irony of fate. 

Speaking at Birmingham on June 7th, he said : ** I do not think I need 
detain you at any length with regard to the action of the Government in 
Afghanistan. The account of our proceedings in that country constitutes the 
darkest chapter in the history of our Indian Empire. It is a chapter which will 
tell future generations how we entered upon a course of wanton aggression in 
order to obtain a sdentifio frontier. It will tell how BriHsh ttateitnen were 
initrueted to create a pretext for the inv<i8%on of a free and friendly State; but 
I thank Qod that that chapter, at all events, has been dosed, and I hope that 
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known thai from and after the publication hereof the territory heretofore 
known as the Sonth African Republic . . . shall be and shall be taken 
to be British Territory.' 

He then threatens all who "shall venture opposition, 
armed or otherwise, to Her Majesty's authority hereby 
proclaimed, or who shall by seditious and inflammatory 
language, or exhortations, or otherwise, incite or encourage 
others to oflfer such opposition," with " the severe penalties 
which the law in such cases ordains." 

But Sir Theophilus promises : 

* That the Transvaal will remain a separate government, with its own 
laws and legislature, and that it is the wish of Her most gracious 
Majesty, that it shall enjoy the fullest legislative privileges compatible 
with the circumstances of the country and the intelligence of its people. 
That arrangements will be made by which the Dutch language will 
practically be as much the official language as the English ; all laws, 
proclamations, and Goveminent notices will be published in the Dutch 
language ; in the Legislative Assembly members may as they do now 
use either language ; and in the courts of law the same may be done at 
the option of suitors to a cause. The laws now in force in the State will 
be retained until altered by competent legislative authority.' 

In his Address, which he issues, not as Special Commis- 
sioner, but '' as a friend,""' and which consists for the most 
part of misleading extracts from President Burgers' 
speeches, he says : 

' As soon as it may be convenient some of Her Majesty's troops will 
enter this country. They will not come to coerce you [What meaning, 
then, had the threats in the Proclamation?], but to show those by 



it may never be continued. Bat here, also, I ask yon in passing to bear in 
mind that we learn from the action and from the speeches of the Conservative 
Opposition that if they had remained in power they would have continued in 
the same baneful course — they would have maintained the occupation of 
Candahar in spite of its injustice, in spite of the expense and the responsibility 
— and they would have done this, thoagh it was certain to have invcuved us in 
almost permanent hostility with the Afghan people" {The Right Hon, /, 
Chamberlain*i Speecha ; Authorised Edition, p. 16). 
• Q. 1776, p. 160. 
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whcan jaa are sonooiided that wiUi the change in the f onn of rolhig the 
oo onir y has also oome a great and neoessary aooeedon of strength to 
enable Her Majesty's Gtovemment to disohaige the obligations which it 

For the rest, " your property will be protected, and all 
the change you will feel will be in the direction of increased 
security and new-bom prosperity." t 

What has been said in previous sections makes it unneces- 
sary at this point to criticise the mis-statements of fact 
contained in the Commissioner's Proclamation, and the fate 
of his promises and prophecies, which have not already been 
dealt with, will appear later. What now concerns us is the 
attitude and conduct of the Boers in face of his action. 



We have seen that on the 9th of April, 1877, Sir T. 
Shepstone had informed the Executive (3ouncil of the 
South African Bepublic that he intended at once to annex 
the country in the name of the Queen, and that, three days 
later, he had actually done so by proclamation. On the 
11th, the following protests were issued by the Executive 
Coxmcil and by President Burgers respectively : I 

' Besohition of the Executive Council : On the order : Despatch from 
Her Britannic Majesty's Special Oommissioner, dated the 9th of April, 
1877, giving notice that his Excellency has decided to proclaim, without 
delay, British authority over the SonUi African Bepablio. 

* That whereas Her Britannic Majesty's Gtovemment by the Conven- 
tion of Sand Biver, 1852, has solemnly pledged the independence of the 
people to the north of the Vaal Biver, and that, — 

* Whereas the Government of the South African Bepublic is not aware 
of ever having given any reason for a hostile act on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, nor any gromid for [such] an act of violence ; 
that,— 



• 0. 1776, p. 168. t See mpra, p. 904. 

t C. 1888, pp. 1. 3. These are the translattons sapplied by the British 
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* Whereas this Government has ever shown its readiness, and is still 
prepared to do all which in jnstioe and equity may be demanded, and 
also to remove all causes of dissatisfaction that may exist. 

' Whereas also this Government has repeatedly expressed its entire 
willingness to enter into such treaties or agreements with Her Majesty's 
Government as may be considered necessary for the general protection 
of the whole* population of South Africa, and is prepared punctually 
to execute such agreements; and whereas according to public state- 
ments of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Ck>lonies, Lord 
Carnarvon, there exists no desire on the part of the British Government 
to force the people of the South African Bepublio, against their wish, 
under the authority of the British Ck>vemment; 

* Whereas the people by memorials, or otherwise, have by a large 
majority plainly stated to be averse to it ; and whereas this Government 
is aware that it is not in a condition to maintain the right and inde- 
pendence of the people with the sword against the superior powers of 
Great Britain, and, moreover, has no desire to take any steps by which 
the white inhabitants of South Africa would be divided in the face of 
the mutual enemy [against each other], or might come in hostile contact 
with each other, to the great danger of the entire Christian population 
of South Africa, without having first employed all means to secure, in a 
peaceful way and by friendly mediation, the rights of the people. 

' Therefore the Government protests most strongly against this act of 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner. It is also further resolved to 
send, without delay, a Commission of delegates to Europe and America, 
with fuU power and instructions to add to their number a third person if 
required, in order to endeavour, in the first (dace, to lay before Her 
Majesty's Government the desire [interests] and wishes of the people 
and in case this might not have the desired effect, which this Govern 
ment would deeply regret and cannot as yet believe, then to try and to 
call in the friendly assistance and intercession of other powers, and par 
ticularly of those who have acknowledged the independence of this State, 

'As members of this Conmiission are appointed the Honourable[s] 
the Attorney-General, Dr. E. J. P. Jorissen, and S. J. P. Krtiger, Vice- 
President of the South African Bepublic' 



' Whereas I, Thomas Fran9ois Burgers, President of the South African 
Bepublic, have received a letter dated the 9th instant from Her Britannic 
Majesty's Special Commissioner, Sir T. Shepstone, informing me that 
his Exoellenoy has determined in the name of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to bring the South African Bepublic under the jurisdiction of the 



* This word ought to be ^* white," the original Dutoh word being ^Jonfttf. 

16 
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British Grown by aunezatioii ; and whereas I am not strong enough to 
draw the sword for the successful defence of the independence of this 
State against a superior power like that of England; and, moreover, 
with a view to the welfare of all South Africa, I am altogether disinclined 
to bring its white inhabitants into a disastrous complication of warfare 
by any hostile proceeding on my part before having first of all tried 
every means to secure the rights of the people in a peaceable manner ; 
therefore, in the name and by authority of the Government and the 
people of the South African Republic, I hereby make my solemn protest 
against the intended annexation. 
' Done under my hand and under the State Seal. 

* (Signed) Thos. Burobbs, 

• Pr69id&nt of the South African BepuhUcJ' 

On the following day the President issued this further 
Proclamation : * 

* Whereas Her British Majesty's Special Commissioner, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, in spite of my solemn protest presented yesterday against 
his Excellency's intention, conmiunicated to me by letter, dated 9th April, 
has thought fit to carry out that intention, and has this day proclaimed 
the authority of Her British Majesty's Government over the South 
A&ican Republic: 

'And whereas the Government has in the first place [provisionally] 
resolved to submit under protest, in order meanwhile to send a mission, 
in the persons of the Honourable S. J. P. Ertiger and £. P. Jorissen, to 
Europe and America, in order thus to defend the rights of the people, and 
to endeavour in a peaceable way to settle the matter : 

< So it is that I, Thomas Francois Burgers, State President of the 
South African Republic, by this, in the name and by the advice of the 
Executive GouncU, command all officials, burghers, and inhabitants to 
refrain from any word or deed of violence whereby the mission may be 
made fruitless. And I exhort all burghers and inhabitants to help, 
maintain, and support the resolutions of the Government for the 
preservation of order and the prevention of bloodshed. 

* (Signed) Thos. Burobbs, 

* State Preaident' 

* Government Office, Pretoria, 

•April 12th, 1877.' 

In view of such protests as the foregoing, it may tax the 

• C. 1776, p. 156. 
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faith of some English readers to believe that in 1881, in a 
"Proclamation to Natives" issued on behalf of the Queen 
by Gteneral Sir Evelyn Wood, he declared that the Transvaal 
had been taken over by Sir T. Shepstone in 1877 " at the 
earnest request of the representatives of the Boer popula- 
tion " ! * And yet that is the version that has passed into 
English history, The Statesmcm's Year Book, which appears 
to be considered as the semi-official register of Imperial 
facts, gravely asserting that "... in accordance with re- 
presentations and petitions from the Boers, the territory 
was annexed by the British Government." + 

Now arises the question why the Boers did not oppose 
the Commissioner, or the troops that he called to his sup- 
port, by force of arms. It is a question that a moment's 
consideration will answer. As a nation the Boers were 
young and struggling; they had lost confidence in their 
chief executive officer and had not yet had an opportunity 
to elect a substitute; they were threatened by the Com- 
missioner with a Zulu invasion backed by British troops ; 
above all, they had well-nigh exhausted their stock of 
anmiunition in the war with Sikukuni, and, with Great 
Britain as their antagonist, it would have been impossible 
to obtain a fresh supply. | Bealising, therefore, that resist- 
ance was hopeless, and clinging, as a drowning man clings 
to a straw, to the hope held out by their representatives that 
the official and emphatic protests, above quoted, might 
arouse the conscience of Great Britain, the majority of the 
burghers remained silent. § 

• 0. 8098,jp. 7. t P. 283, edition of 1902. 

t As the Boers then thought. The ezperienoe of two wars, however, has 
taoght them that they were mistaken. 

§ Some four honored Boers rode into the town, folly armed, as soon as the 
romoor reached tiiem that Shepstone had designs opon the independence of the 
Bepoblic. They were onder the command of Mr. F. Wolmarans, who in later 
years became Ohairman of the Volksraad. He and the other leaders, when 
receiyed by the Ezecotive Ooonoil, expressed their determination to eject the 
intruders, and were dissuaded with difficulty from doing so. (Compare Boorda 
Smit, p. 94.) 
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"Although always ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
independence of their country," to quote a letter written 
subsequently by Messrs. Eruger and Joubert,* "the then 
loyal burghers of the State . . . obeyed law and order, were 
satisfied and held back by the protest of the Gk)yemment, 
and the proclamation of President Burgers, while [i.e., as 
long as] the righteousness and justice of Great Britain was 
pointed out to them as a reason to wait for the result of the 
protest." They felt bitterly the wrong that had been done 
to them ; they were practically unanimous in their hostility 
to British rule, but they wait^ for the result of more than 
one protest, with unwavering tenacity of purpose and with 
extraordinary patience, until at last, in December, 1880, 
when all peaceful efforts had failed, they rose as one man to 
recover the independence that had been snatched from them. 

The fact that the rank and file of the Boers remained 
silent at the time of the annexation, and left it to their 
representatives to protest, and to Messrs. Eruger and 
Jorissen to bring that protest to the notice of the British 
Gk)vemment, was of course taken advantage of to make it 
appear that personally, as Shepstone had predicted, they 
not only consented to the annexation, but welcomed it with 
enthusiasm and delight. Both Shepstone and Lord Car- 
narvon did their utmost to create this impression. The 
Commissioner — who was certainly a clever impressario — 
collected a number of Loyal Addresses approving of what 
he had done, and rushed these to London where they were 
promptly issued (June, 1877) as a special White Paper. 
They were supposed to represent the feelings of the great 
mass of the inhabitants, but to one only of these addresses 
was a signature attached, a solitary signature, that of a 
certain " Chas. H. Webster," an unusual name for a Boer I 

"Vaal River" was the rather vague description of a 
locality from which another of these addresses was supposed 

* 0. 2144, p. 128. 
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to emanate. It was forwarded, as usual, by an anonymous 
correspondent, in whose covering letter the Commissioner 
was assured that the enclosure had been ** signed by all the 
Boers residing in this neighbourhood " — a statement difficult 
to disprove, seeing that not one signature was given and that 
the " neighbourhood " included a large slice of South Africa,* 
But these memorials served their purpose. In the first 
place they gave Lord Carnarvon an opportunity to con- 
gratulate himself, and incidentally, Sir Theophilus, on the 
success of their enterprise and on the magnanimous be- 
haviour of the British Government. "It is with much 
satisfaction," he wrote, "that I observe that the efforts 
which Her Majesty's Government have made to relieve the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal from anxiety and danger are 
appreciated by the memorialists." + In the second place 
Lord Carnarvon was thus put in a position to have it stated 
(June 18, 1877) by his representative in the House of 
Commons, Mr. J. Lowther, that : 

*Sabs6queiit information has made it dear that these protests [of 
President Burgers and the Exeontiye Oonncil] are not in accordance 
with the general feeling of the population, who appear to have cordially 
accepted the appointment of Sir Theophilus Shepstone.* | 

Following the appearance of this special paper. Blue 
Book after Blue Book was crammed with similar addresses 
to the Commissioner. He took care to be assured, for 
example, that — 

*It affords us, the (no) inhabitants of this town and district [of 
Bustenburg], much pleasure to congratulate your Excellency on the 
extremely successful termination [they meant * result'] of the visit of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Special Commissioner [himself] to this country. 
We regard the proclamation of your Excellency, wherein you declared 
this country annexed to Great Britain, as one that could not have been 



• C. 1814, p. 8. t Ibid., p. 15. 

X Hansard, voL cozxxiy. p. 1947. 
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deferred any longer, and without which the oonntry would have drifted 
into greater ruin and anarchy. We have every reason to congratulate 
ourselyes on the fortunate selection made by the British Government of 
such an officer as your Excellency has proved to be. We have witnessed, 
with agreeable surprise and pleasure, the good sense, the foresight, and 
excellent tact which your Excellency has exercised,* &c., Sm,* 

No signatures, as usual, but an illuminating footnote 
stating that " This memorial is couched in the same terms 
as the third memorial received from the inhabitants of 
Pretoria." 

Out of scores of such addresses published in contemporary 
Blue Books, only in two cases are the signatures given, 
most of these being English. 

Writing on April 25, 1877, a few days after the annexa- 
tion, Shepstone had assured Lord Carnarvon that British 
rule was " being quietly, and in the case of the majority 
thankfully y accepted throughout the country," + which, one 
might suppose, was a sufficiently venturesome assertion. 
But by August, after all this flourish of memorials, the 
Commissioner's original statements had so far been im- 
proved upon in London, that in the Queen's Speech 
proroguing ParUament it was stated: 

*The Proclamation of my Sovereignty in the Transvaal has been 
received throughout the Province with enthusiasm.* | 

In Cape Town Sir Bartle Frere appears to have been 
thoroughly deceived — although in all probability he was as 
anxious to be deceived and to join in the round game of 
self-deception as the Secretary of State himself. After the 
departure for England of Messrs. Kruger and Jorissen, he 
had vmtten to Lord Carnarvon, on June 12th : 



• Dated May 4, 1877, In 0. 1888, p. 21. f 0. 1776. p. 166. 

{ Hansard, vol. ccxxxyi p. 821. 
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' I haye done my best to discoyer whether they [the delegates] really 
represented any considerable section of the Transyaal population, or 
had in their own niinds or instructions, at the time they left this, any 
definite conrse to submit to Her Majesty's Goyemment for adoption or 
sanction. I have failed to discoyer anything of the kind.' * 

Then, so far as the feeling in Cape Colony was concerned, 
he wrote : 

* I feel assured from all the inquiries I can make, that in no part of the 
Colony are there many persons of property or influence who would really 
desire to see what has been done undone ; and an enormous majority of 
eyery class of the population would, I belieye, yery deeply regret any 
attempt to return to a state of SkSairs which is happily now of the past.' f 

Less than a month after Sir Bartle Frere had expressed 
this opinion, he received a strongly-worded petition, ad- 
dressed to the Queen, and signed by 5,400 Cape Colonists, 
protesting against " that interference on the part of Your 
Majesty's Government with what the old Colonists consider 
to be rights guaranteed by solemn treaties to their brethren 
and kinsmen in the neighbouring Bepublics," and setting 
forth: 

* That it is Your Majesty's petitioners' firm belief that by this de- 
parture from the poUcy announced by Your Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, not only an injustice has been committed in regard to 
the South African Bepublic, but also a serious mistake has been made, 
the prospects of a cordial union between the seyeral States of South Africa 
haying been greatly interfered with by a measure tending to alienate 
from Your Majesty's Goyemment the minds both of the inhabitants of 
the BepubUcs and of a large number of the Cape Colonists.' | 

Sir Bartle Frere, however, was now thoroughly committed 
to the conspiracy; so, when forwarding this protest, he 
waived its significance airily aside by declaring, for the 
benefit of the English public, that he had '' strong grounds 
for believing that there are very many loyal subjects of Her 

* C. 1883, p. 15. t Ibid., p. 10. t Ibid., p. 28. 
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Majesty in this Colony who would not object to sign such a 
petition, under the impression that it pledged them to 
nothing more than a general feeling of regret that the 
annexation should have been necessary [1], whilst they 
would not wish to express any desire that the annexation 
should be disavowed or reversed."* 

To the last it was held as a cardinal dogma by him, and 
by all British officials from the Secretary for the Colonies 
downwards, that only a small and contemptible minority 
of the Boers objected to the annexation. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone assured Sir Bartle Frere that this was the case ; 
Sir Bartle Frere assured the Secretary of State ; the latter 
reassured Sir Bartle and he reassured Sir Theophilus : and 
they agreed unanimously that on no account should a 
plebiscite on the subject be taken ! Time after time they 
were begged and then challenged by the Boer leaders to 
allow the people to record their vote for or against the 
annexation, but the request was invariably declined. 
Messrs. Erfiger and Jorissen, during their visit to England 
in 1877, urged that this might be done. Lord Carnarvon's 
uiswer was extraordinary : 

( I think you will be prepared,' he wrote, * by what I have anifoimly 
said to you on former occasions, to learn that aftor every consideration 
of this view I am altogether unable to consent to any such arrangement. 
Not only is it impossible for me to allow the act done in the name of the 
Queen by her fully authorised officer to be now questioned, but if this 
were possible I should consider it in the highest degree inexpedient to 
place on record that an extremely small minority of the conununity, as 
I believe you agree with me in estimating it to be [they agreed to nothing 
of the sort], is opposed to an acceptance of the Queen's rule. Sinoe you 
left the TrcuMvaal for Engla/nd the enthunoim with which the vast 
majority of the people indudmg the Dutch coUmiets have welcomed 
Sir T, Shepstone as the representatioe of Her Majesty has increased 
to the extent of apparently absorbing aU other feelings ; and it would 
be very unfortunate to take a step which a minority, however fractional 



• C. 1888, p. 27. 
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it may be, might fail to entail upon them the obligation which might 
otherwise be avoided, of recording their wish that his proclamation had 
never been issued.' * 

The obscurity of the last part of this refusal made it 
none the less positive ; nor was the positiveness of similar 
refusals thereafter lessened when it was proved beyond 
question that an overwhelming majority of the burghers 
were opposed to the annexation. This proof was obtained 
by Messrs. Eruger and Jorissen on their return to the 
Transvaal from England : they reported the failure of their 
mission and told their fellow-burghers (January, 1878) 
that Lord Carnarvon had been informed that they repre- 
sented a mere handful of malcontents.! Two forms of 
petition were then circulated throughout the country in 
order to record the votes of the burghers in spite of the 
British authorities, and at a mass-meeting of the Boers 
held near Pretoria on the 4th of April, 1878, a Committee, 
appointed to scrutinise these votes, reported that '* on the 
125 different petitions deUvered to us, signed against the 
annexation, we have found 6,591 signatures; on the 31 
petitions, signed for the annexation, 587 signatures."! 

Further than this, Sir T. Shepstone, apparently indifferent 
to the contradiction of all his previous assurances, which 
his words impUed, admitted in a despatch to the Secretary 
for the Colonies that : 

* The retom of Messrs. Jorissen and Paid Ertiger from Europe, and the 
report they made of the failure of their mission to induce Her Majesty's 
Government to annul the annexation of the Transvaal to Her Majesty's 
dominions, caused, as was to be expeetedy considerable excitement 
among the Boer population of this country ' § — 

So much excitement that he had found it necessary, in 
March, 1878, to issue a Proclamation of warning against 

• C. 1961, pp. 88, 84. t 0. 2100, p. 27. 

X 0. 2144, p. 104. t 0. 2144, p. 97. 
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"agitation," and to train artillery upon the meeting at 
which Messrs. Kriiger and Jorissen submitted their report.* 

The Commissioner's Proclamation was really an attempt 
to suspend the right of petition and to make it an act of 
sedition to reopen in any way the question of the annexa- 
tion. It set forth that "one of the pretexts under which" 
the agitation was being carried on was to obtain signatures 
to the petitions or voting-memorial just mentioned : " and 
whereas the setting on foot of the said memorial and other 
documents was prompted by a spirit of sedition, and their 
professed object at the time known by those who prompted 
it to be unattainable," it had therefore become " necessary 
to declare and make known that all attempts — ^whether by 
public meetings or otherwise — to unsettle and alarm the 
minds of the people, and all utterances calculated to disturb 
the public peace and the quiet of the country, and to create 
disaffection towards the Government — ^will be dealt with as 
the law directs."! 

A few days before the appearance of this Proclamation, 
a similar attempt had been made to silence Mr. Kriiger 
personally. He had received the same sort of comprehen- 
sive warning, and had been informed further: 

* In setting on foot as yon have done a plan to obtain a general vote 
of the people on the question of annexation, although that plan is veiled 
under the plausible pretext of signing a memorial to Her Majesty the 
Queen, you must be aware that you have acted in direct opposition to 
tiie decision more than once conyeyed to you personally by the highest 
authority, and you must be equally well aware that the tignaimres to 
iuoh a memorial wiU not tepreuent the real fee^Mige of those vfho eign 
ti'[!].t 

These '' willing and enthusiastic " subjects of the British 
Grown, as they had been represented a few months earher, 
had even contemplated the use of force, according to a 

* C. 2144, p. 144. t C. 2100, p. 84. t md., p. 27. 
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telegram forwarded to the Secretary for the Colonies by 
Sir Bartle Prere, which announced: "Boer meeting in 
Transvaal held on 4th and following daya. Passed off 
quietly. The idea of force abandoned and another deputa- 
tion to England resolved on." * 

The new deputation to England was to carry with it 
the vote of the burghers against annexation, in the hope 
that the Secretary of State could thus be convinced, not- 
withstanding the '* Loyal Addresses of Welcome " and the 
misleading reports of the Administrator, that the first 
deputation had really represented the majority of the 
people. Toward the expenses of this second deputation 
the Boers present at the meeting of April 4th, personally 
subscribed over ^61,900, selecting Messrs. Paul Kriiger and 
Piet Joubert as their delegates. 

As it could no longer be denied that a majority of the 
burghers declared themselves to be opposed to British rule, 
the suggestion contained in the official letter to Mr. Eriiger 
was made specific, and it was now alleged plainly that this 
adverse vote had been obtained by means of threats. 
Thereupon the members of the deputation, before leaving 
for England, issued a public notice requesting any one 
who had been influenced in this way, at once to with- 
draw his vote.t Not a vote was withdrawn, nor could 
the British Administrator produce a statement from a 
single burgher in support of the allegation. Nevertheless, 
when the delegates arrived in England, they found that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who had succeeded Lord Car- 
narvon as Secretary of State for the Colonies, relied on 
this charge to defend the pet dogma of the Colonial 
Office. 

Li a letter dated July 10, 1878, from London, the dele- 
gates dealt with the mis-statements contained in Shepstone's 
Proclamation and Address, point by point — with the 

* C. 2144, p. 16. t yolkiitem, of AprU 16, 1676. 
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Sikakmii matter; with all that had been alleged in regard 
to the Zulus ; with the financial position of the Bepublic ; 
and with the main point at issue, the claim that a majority 
of the burghers approved of the annexation. Refuting this 
claim, they enclosed, as proof that the statements on the 
subject made by the first delegation had been correct : (1) 
The resolution of the Yolksraad of the Bepublic, dated 
February 22, 1877, calling upon the Executive to maintain 
the independence of the country ; (2) the resolution of the 
Executive Council dated April 11, 1877, protesting against 
the threatened annexation and nominating a deputation to 
lay the protest before the British Government; (3) the 
protest of the President of the Bepublic, dated April 11, 
1877 ; (4) the memorial, dated January 7, 1878, in support 
of the protest, signed by 6,591 out of a possible 8,000 
electors, 427 further signatures having been obtained 
without being included, as they had been sent in infor- 
mally.* 

After a delay of nearly a month. Sir M. Hicks Beach, in 
reply to the foregoing, sent a long despatch, dated August 6, 
1878, repeating what Sir T. Shepstone had told him. The 
whole of it is contained in these sentences : 

< I am unable to regard the memorial as representing the tme and 
deliberate opinions of those inhabitants of the Transvaal who are capable 
of forming a judgment on such a question.' 

' That circnmstanoes of provocation or necessity are oonceiyable which 
would have justified the British Government in establishing its authority 
north of the Vaal, notwithstanding the Convention made with the 
emigrants, yon will yourselves probably admit. The question is whether 
such circumstances had arisen when Sir T. Shepstone issued his pro- 
clamation, and this is a question which Her Majesty's Government, 
while determined fairly and liberally to carry out its engagements to the 
utmost possible extent, claims as the paramount power in South Africa, 
and responsible in the last resort for its peace and safety, to be alone 
entitled to answer.' f 

• C. 2188, pp. 8, 14. t Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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The last sentence, translated from the language of 
officialdom into plain English, meant that a solemn treaty 
between Great Britain and a small State could be considered 
binding only in so far as Great Britain, from day to day, 
might happen to regard it as convenient to do so, and 
that, in other words, such a treaty or engagement, from the 
moment of signature, was not worth more to the small 
State than so much waste paper. 

These and other statements made by the Secretary of 
State in criticism of their mission are summarised and 
answered in a letter from Messrs. Eruger and Joubert which 
they addressed to him from the Albemarle Hotel, London, 
on August 23, 1878. 

* The repeated declarations given in yonr letter,* they wrote, * of the 
impossibility of the Queen's sovereignty over the Transvaal being now 
withdrawn, added to the fact that you have in yonr place in Parliament 
stated that the determination to reverse the line of policy established by 
Lord Derby in 1852, and which led to the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, has been the 
deliberate resolve of Her Majesty's Government, show that it is vain for 
ns to continne the hope that any arguments we may adduce will be 
allowed to affect that decision. 

' It is made clear to us that no argument based on the terms of the 
Convention itself, on a refutation of the allegations or assumptions 
contained in the proclamation of annexation, or even upon the question 
of abstract right, is any longer of avail to us. 

* We are led to this conclusion because of the following propositions 
now laid down in your letter: 

' 1. That the futxure destinies of the Province (Transvaal) are not to be 
controlled by a reference to the wishes of the white population alone ; 
or in other words, the wishes of those with whom the Convention was 
entered into. 

* 2. That the maintenance or removal of the Queen's sovereignty is not 
to be determined by a reference only to the balance of opinion among 
the white inhabitants; and 

* 8. That the question, as to whether circumstances had arisen in the 
Transvaal to justify the annexation, is one which Her Majesty claims, as 
the paramount power in South Africa, to be alone entitled to answer. 

* . • • • You have said that to discuss such questions in the relative 
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positions in which the parties to the argument stand is not profitable. 
In onr view, however, it becomes a necessity that when incorrect 
information is brought to bear with such grievous effect upon our 
ooimtry, we should endeavour, as far aa it lies in our power, to establish 
the truth. We shall therefore now proceed to remark upon the several 
points which have been raised in your letter, in the order in which they 
there occur. 

' 1. The (utwmed cusent of the late deputation. 

'You have said that Her Majesty's Government had a right to 
conclude that the question of annexation had been disposed of, and that 
you learnt with surprise we had aUowed ourselves and induced others to 
believe the act could be undone. This action on our part and others was 
grounded on the belief that justice would be aUowed to prevail, and that 
the desire to consult the wishes of the people as intimated in the com- 
mission to Sir T. Shepstone was real. We desire to point out that 
at their earliest interview with Lord Carnarvon all discussion on the 
question of the propriety of the annexation was at once interdicted, and 
thus, that no conclusion based on the silence of the late delegates in this 
respect is fairly admissible. His Lordship gave the delegates to under- 
stand that the information he possessed tended to show that the 
annexation had occurred "by the great wish of the majority of the 
people of the country." Mr. Krtlger, silenced though not convinced, 
as he stated at the time, asked for a " plebiscite,'* and in declining this 
his Lordship again referred to the opponents of British rule as '* an 
extremely small minority," and informed the delegates that *' since they 
left the Transvaal for England the enthusiasm with which the vast 
majority of the people, including the Dutch colonists, welcomed Sir T. 
Shepstone as the representative of Her Majesty, has increased to ^e 
extent of apparently absorbing all other feelings." 

* The subsequent action of the delegates was due to the belief that 
what has here been stated was grounded on fact, and that an inexplicable 
change had taken place in the feelings of the people as thus described. 
They could not, therefore, have acted otherwise. 

* On their return to the Transvaal, however, they found, not alone that 
great indignation existed at the manner in which their views had been 
misrepresented, but that a resolution had been taken to make known to 
Her Majesty the real state of feeling. The result of that resolution 
is the memorial which we have now had the honour to present. 

*2. The preseiire said to have been put on the Hgnatoriee to the 
memorial, 

*We desire to correct the impression that we have attached undue 
importance to the number of these signatures, or that any the slightest 
coercion has been used to obtain them. That these signatures virtually 
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represent the whole of the adult males of the Dutch population, and 
that they were freely given, are facts which cannot be controverted, and 
we feel sore that much indignation will now again be excited if it is 
known that any averment to the contrary has affected the question 
at issue. 

' Nor is it the case that any change has taken place such as you have 
suggested in consequence of the supposed removal of inmiediate danger. 
The peaceable conduct of the Boers throughout these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings has been due alone to the proclamation of the President, . . . 
calling on them to wait in peace the result of their protest, and informing 
them that any disturbance might have the effect of stultifying that 
protest, and would afford a plea for that which they desired to avert. 

* The open and aboveboard nature of the proceedings, as may be seen 
from the minutes of their meetings ... is, we should think, sufScient 
to show that every means were taken to assure a fair and legitimate 
expression of opinion. 

* When so incorrect a charge is made we feel ourselves at liberty to 
ask whether the promises and the warnings of Sir T. Shepstone and the 
fact of the agents employed to traverse the country for signatures in 
favour of annexation, have been taken into account as influencing the 
other side of the question. 

* 8. The reception of Her Majesty^ e Special Convmiaeioner, 

' When Sir T. Shepstone visited the Transvaal in the above capacity, 
and with the object, stated in his letter to President Burgers dated 
20th December, 1876, of inquiring into the causes of the disturbances 
there, and with a view to securing their adjustment, he was imdeniably 
well received by all parties. He came, to use his own words, as a 
*' friend,*' and he was received as such, and with the respect due to the 
Queen's representative. 

' But if from this the British (Government have been led to infer more 
than is here conveyed, or if it is asserted that any ground exists for 
believing that either he or the troops were weU received by the Boers 
as representing British rule in the Transvaal, we csui only meet such 
assertion with direct denial. . . .* 



* The delegates, continuing to deal with the various points raised by Sir 
M. Hicks Beach, cover ground already surveyed in these pages, and as their 
remarks do not refer to the subject now under consideration — the alleged 
willingness of the Boers to accept British rule— that portion of their letter is 
given here as a footnote, for reference rather than for immediate perasal : — 
'* 4. The itatement that the taxei were for the greater part unpaid, 
** The words of the resolution of the Volksraad to which you have referred 
as * placing it on record that the taxes were for the greater part unpaid,* were 
part of the preamble of a resolution calling on the Executive to take measures 
for enforcing their payment, and had reference, as you have probably not 
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' We have,' they ooniinaed, ' now to allude to the conchiding portions 
of your letter, in which^ after deprecating any attempt on the part of onr 
countrymen to resort to other than peaceable measures, you assure us 
of the desire of Her Majesty that no time should be lost in carrying out 
the promises given in the proclamation, and also of your anxiety to 
secure our co-operation and that of those on whose behalf we have 
addressed you in an endeavour to arrive at an understanding respecting 
the future (Government of the country. 

' We desire to take the eariiest occasion of stating that we personally 
will yield to none in the desire to maintain peace, and to dissuade from 
such a course any who should be ill-advised enough to act otherwise. 

* We have, however, to point out in reference to what follows, that as 
the people of the Tranevaal for whom we act ha/oe at no time con- 
templated an acceptance of even the most ampler fulfilment of the 
promieee of Sir T. Shepstone a$ the price of their ind^endenoe, it 
would be beyond our province as delegates for one special object 
to discuss here the subjects to which you allude.' "^ 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach made no attempt to deal with 
the facts brought forward in the foregoing despatch. Nearly 

hitherto been informed, mainly to the heavy and unpopular war tax which 
had shortiy before been imposed. 

"6. Preiident Burgeri* speech, 

" An excited speech made by President Burgers at a most exoeptional time, 
on the eve of a presidential deotion, and wmoh was intended to rouse the 
people to the exertion of a violent effort when the freedom of their ooontiy was 
throfttened, has, we cannot but think, been made most unfair use of, and we 
feel that we have a just ground of complaint that in this, as in other instances, 
a system of special pleading has been resorted to by Sir T. Shepstone, which 
ig not worthy of the cause or of the ooontiy he represented.'* 

After referring to tiie criticisms that had been advanced by the Secretary of 
State concerning various boundary disputes, the delegates, in regard to certain 
land on the borders of the Transvaal and Zululand, called attention to the fact 
that: 

** For years past the claim of the Transvaal to the land had been persistently 
ignored, and yet, as will be seen by Sir T. Shepstone's Despatch of January 2, 
1878, he was able immediately after the annexation to report that the claim 
of the Bepublic to tiie land was * proved by evidence the most incontrovertible, 
overwhdming, and dear.' 

*' So also m the case of Sikukuni. The war against him was denounced as 
unjust and agsressive. The daim of the Bepublic to the land he occupied was 
denied, and the Chief declared never to have been, dther de jure or de facto, 
subject to the Transvaal. 

<*As soon as the oountrv was annexed, Siknkuni was informed by the 
Administrator that he could only remain in what is then called * Transvaal 
territory ' on condition of his being a subject, and he was at the same time 
ordered to pay the war indemnity daimed by the late Government." 

* C. 8220, pp. 862-865. 
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three weeks passed before he replied to it, and then, writing 
on September 16th, he merely said : 

* I observe thai yon have felt yoturselyes under the obligation of again 
nrging that view of the relations between Her Majesty's Government 
and the Transvaal which I had informed yon that I conld not, although 
actuated by the most friendly sentiments, admit to be jnst and right ; 
and have brought forward further representations in support of your 
request for the withdrawal of the Queen's sovereignty. 

' It does not appear to me that any advantage could result from con- 
tinuing the discussion on this subject, but it must not be assumed on 
this account that I admit the validity of your arguments, or that, in my 
opinion, the conclusions which you have endeavoured to establish can 
fairly be deduced from the facts of the case.' 

He then assures them that : 

* It is the 'object of Her Majesty's Government that the Transvaal 
should remain an integral and separate State, united with the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, for purposes which are common to all, into a South 
African Confederation, the centre of which would be in the Cape Colony; 
but possessing a Constitution securing, to the utmost practicable extent, 
its individuality and powers of self-government under the sovereignty 
of the Queen.'* 

Messrs. Kriiger and Joubert, having previously acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the above reply through their secretary, 
wrote, on October 19, 1878, announcing their departure for 
the Transvaal, and expressing their disappointment at the 
failure of their mission. 

"The country," they said, "was [i.e., before the annexa- 
tion], though perhaps slowly, yet steadily progressing. It 
had a Legislature of its own choice. It had the prospect 
of the speedy establishment of railway communication with 
the coast. Peace had been secured with Sikukuni, and it 
was prepared even to entertain the question of confedera- 
tion. All these advantages and prospects have now been 

* 0. 2220, p. 865 ; and see also the despatch from Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to Sir Bartle Frere, of June 12, 1879, in C. 2454, p. 50. 

17 
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cast away." And they then reiterated their '^conviction 
that it is only by the redress of its wrongs, and the 
re-establishment of its independence, that the Transvaal 
can co-operate with the adjoining States for the permanent 
welfare of South Africa." * 

* 0. 2220, p. 868. 
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THE ATTrrUDB AHD BBHAYIOUB OF THB BOBBS (continued). 

SOME of those who are unable to sympatJiise with the 
desire of a people to be independent have asserted that 
the discontent of the Boers with British rule, and their armed 
resistance in 1880, were due solely to the personal unpopu- 
larity of Colonel Owen Lanyon, who succeeded Sir T. Shep- 
stone as Administrator of the Transvaal. How baseless 
is this opinion may be gathered from the fact that it was 
not until after the return from England of the second Boer 
deputation, that Colonel Lanyon was appointed Adminis- 
trator (February, 1879).* On the 11th of January the 
report of the deputation had been submitted to the Committee 
of the Boer leaders, at Wonderfontein in the Transvaal; 
and at this meeting, after several memorials from the 
people had been read, '^ containing a refusal to accept of 
any concessions, and abiding by the protest of the late 
Government," the Committee, of which Mr. M. W. Pre- 
torius was President, had resolved " to continue protesting 
against the injustice done " and ** to appoint a committee 
to adopt further measmres towards regaining our indepen- 
dence." t The following agreement had also been signed 
(but of course in the Dutch original) by most of those who 
had attended the meeting : 



* C. 2260, p. 70. Colonel Lanyon was sworn in as Administrator on March 
4, 1879. t Ibid., pp. 71, 72. 

M8 
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'In the presence of Almighty Gk>d, the searcher of all hearts, and 
prayerfully waiting on His gracious help and pity, we, hurghers of the 
South African Republic, have solemnly agreed, as we do hereby agree, 
to make a holy covenant for us and for our children, which we confirm 
with a solemn oath. 

* Fully forty years ago our fathers fled from the Gape Colony in order 
to become a free and independent people. Those forty years were forty 
years of pain and suffering. 

' We established Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South African 
Republic, and three times the English Gk)yemment has trampled our 
liberty and dragged to the ground our flag, which our fathers had baptised 
with their blood and tears. 

' As by a thief in the night has our Republic been stolen from us. We 
may nor can endure this. It is God*s will, and is required of us by the 
unity of our fathers and by love to our children, that we should hand 
over intact to our children the legacy of the fathers. 

< For that purpose it is that we here come together and give each other 
the right hand as men and brethren, solemnly promising to remain 
faithful to our country and our people, and with our eye fixed on God, 
to cooperate until death for the restoration of the freedom of our 
Republic. 

* So help us Ahnighty God.' * 

Mr. P. Joubert was requested to proceed to Pietermaritz- 
bnrg, in Natal, where the High Commissioner, Sir Bartle 
Frere, was then residing, in order to inform him of the 
determination at which the people and their Committee 
had arrived. 

Sir Bartle Frere, reporting the result of his interview 
with Mr. Joubert to Sir Michael Hicks Beach (February 
10, 1879), wrote: "I am bound to say that through- 
out all my intercourse with Mr. Joubert I have found him 
singularly well-informed, energetic, and persevering in 
pursuing what he considers the patriotic objects of his 
supporters." He had assured Mr. Joubert that the British 
Government would give the Boers ** a free constitution," 
but that national independence was out of the question. 

* 0. 2816, p. 1 ; translated in the Blut Book as from the Dutch yerdoii 
giyen in the Cape Town Zuid-AJrikaan of February 15, 1879. 
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He had been assnred in return that ** it was the unanimous 
feeling of the people that they would have their own in- 
dependence ; that they would be satisfied with no concession.* 
The Boers, at this time, were facing a terrible temptation. 
Sir Bartle Frere had attacked the Zulus, and, on January 
22nd, the army of Getywayo, the Zulu King, had almost 
annihilated a large British force at Isandhlwana. Cetywayo 
sent messengers to the Boer leaders urging them to seize 
their opportunity to rise in arms against the British.! 
Every available soldier had been withdrawn from the Trans- 
vaal. It was a temptation almost as great as that which they 
faced — and also overcame — ^many years later, in 1900, when • 
more than one powerful tribe offered to help them against the 
British at a time when the Boers knew that the British were 
employing thousands of blacks against them. On both 
occasions they refrained from taking advantage of their 
opportunity because they believed that to use black men 
against white is more disgraceful than defeat. A few of 
them — "forty or fifty men'*t — went so fctr as to overlook 
their treatment by Sir Gteorge Napier when they or their 
fathers had been deprived of their reserve ammunition when 
defending themselves against Dingaan, and actually assisted 
the British against Getywayo. But the immense majority, in 
spite of the fact that they were offered five shillings a 
day and rations for their services,§ held entirely aloof from 
the struggle. 

* C. 2260, p. 69. t Ibid. p. 74. 

X According to Captain Hallam Parr, in A Sketch of the Kaffir and Zulu 
Warif p. 257. The leader of these volunteers, Pieter Uys, who lost his life 
in the war, fought for traditional reasons : his father and brother had been 
killed by the Zulus in 1888. 

I G. 2222, p. 219. Bfr. Krtlger was inyited by Sir T. Shepstone, with the 
approval of Sir Bartle Frere, to <»ganise and to take command of a Boer force 
to assist the British against the Zulus. Beplying to this invitation on January 
21, 1879, he wrote (in Dutch) : ** I am sorry to have to inform you, that it 
appears to me that the annexation has caused a breach between the people 
of the Transvaal, who have protested against the annexation, and the British 
Government ; a breach of so serions a nature, that for many manv years to 
come no friendly co-operation can be thought of. For so far as I have been 
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Isandhlwana and other British disasters, including the 
moral reverse occasioned by the death of the French Prince 
Imperial, did not shake the resolution of the Boers to 
abstain from using, for their own ends, the phenomenal 
success of the Zulus. It was an example of real generosity. 

Meanwhile, Sir Bartle Frere had promised to visit them 
in person. Thousands of Boers, from all parts of the 
Transvaal, collected at Eleinfontein, between Heidelberg 
and Pretoria, to be present at the meeting. They hoped that 
by giving the High Commissioner ocular demonstration of 
their numbers, they would be able to convince him, and, 
through him, the Imperial authorities in London, that they 
really constituted a majority of the population. They had 
been led to believe that he would arrive in the early part of 
March, 1879. Their leaders had an interview with Colonel 
Lanyon on March 24th,* but Sir Bartle Frere was a month 
later than had been expected, and, during the interval, they 
were obliged to leave their farms to the care of their wives 
and children. Many of them found it impossible to wait so 
long, and returned to their homes before the meeting took 
place. From first to last some four or five thousand had 
signified their adherence by attending. When the High 
Commissioner at last arrived, he refused to discuss matters 
with the large body of them that he found awaiting him, 
consenting to visit their camp, but to talk with a small 
committee only, in some other locality. 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State he gives an 
account of this visit, saying that when he and his party 
reached the camp on April 10th : 

* We found the Boers drawn up on foot and unarmed in two lines, at 
the end of which a oonple of hundred were grouped round the Corn- 



able to obeenre the spirit now ruling the people, the wished-for cooperation 
eannot be ezpeoted unless the annexation is revoked. . . . Considering all these 
matters, I am obliged to decline the appointment jou ofiFer me " (C. 2808, p. 7). 
* C. 3810, p. 88. 
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znittee's tent, where we alighted and were offered some refreshment and 
introduced to some of the leading men who had not heen with the 
deputation to receive us. The demeanour of the Committee and principal 
men was coldly courteous. The great body of the Boers received us in 
silence and without any mark of recognition ; but those we passed on 
our way out of the camp generally saluted us, and there was nothing 
approaching disrespect in manner or word.' * 

Those who were present said afterwards that it was one 
of the most impressive sights they had ever seen — the two 
long lines of Boers^ silent and motionless, and the British 
High Commissioner, riding between them, surprised, dis- 
concerted, but endeavouring to appear unmoved, t 

The conference vrith the Committee took place on 
April 12th, at Erasmusspruit, near Pretoria. There were 
present — ^besides Sir Bartle Frere, Colonel Lanyon, and 
their secretaries — Messrs. M. W. Pretorius, M. Viljoen, 
S. J. P. Kriiger, P. J. Joubert, H. J. Schoeman, and eighteen 
other representative burghers. Considerable anxiety as to 
the result of this meeting was felt by the British o£Gicials, 
who feared that unless the Boers in camp were satisfied 
they would at once proceed to extremities. In this, ofl&cial 
expectation was again at fault, for although the Boers were 
by no means satisfied, they waited another year and a half 
before resorting to force. 

Sir Bartle Frere reminded the Committee that on two 
separate occasions their delegates had already been in- 
formed by Secretaries of State in IJondon that the decision 
of the British Government to retain the Transvaal was 
irrevocable. He repeated that that decision would never 
be altered. But, he said, he could promise to give them 
what he called independence — 

*Kow, all these things, which make up what I call independence, 
I can give you. I can promise you that these shall be the objects 



^ Despatch from Sir Bartle Frere to Sir M . Hicks Beach, 0. 3867, p. 54. 
t Compare Memoin of Paul KrUger, toI. L p. 167. 
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of any oonsiiiatioii that is made for the Transvaal; that yon shall be 
able to go where yoa please, to say what you please, and do what 
yon please — all within the law ; that yon shall be protected in your 
lives and property while yon obey the law ; and that yon shall have 
the power to make your own laws with reference to everything within 
the IVovince.' * 

The Committee replied that nothing less than national 
independence would satisfy them or their people. 

'We have sacrificed,' Mr. Pretorios said, 'our blood and property 
for independence, through poverty, exposure, and troubles with natives ; 
and then to become British subjects in this country for which we have 
shed our blood and spent our property, to be servants of those who came 
into our country to make their fortune, it is a bitter cup.' j 

Mr. Kroger declared: after ** hearing what your 
Excellency has said, I am more discontented than I was 
before." The Queen, he continued, had been misled in 
regard to the annexation. An inquiry should be held so 
that the facts could be made known. 

' According to my view the honour of Her Majesty would be this, that 
if Her Majesty finds that she has been deceived, she will not allow Her 
Crown to be stained, but will make truth prevail, and give back what has 
been unjustly taken; and when people see right and justice prevail, 
there would be a bond between them that will not otherwise exist 
if they found themselves deceived.' | 

Mr. Joubert, some days before, had told his people that 
if he " were to look to the power of England, it is as 
impossible for me to advise resistance as it would be for 
me to touch heaven with my hand. But I look upon a 
higher hand above us, and if England was so strong that 
it could crush me to dust, I would, with His help, rather 
allow myself to be crushed than give up my liberty.*' § 
Speaking now he declared : \ 



* C. 2367, p. 87. Compare p. 9 »upra. t Ibid., p. 90. 

t Ibid., p. 89. S Ibid., p. 59. 
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' I should mislead your Ezoellenoy if I said that the people of the 
Transvaal would be content with anything short of their independence. 
All the independence as defined in the Gape Colony and England is 
understood by the people who have chosen their Sovereign or voluntarily 
stand under that sovereignty, and unlike us, who have never consented 
to such sovereignty. A idave, however kindly treated, desires his 
liberty, and will exchange for such slavery, freedom, even though it 
might entail great misery.' * 

At this Sir Bartle Frere appeared to lose all patience. 
His previous experience of ruling men had been gained 
among Asiatics, and he now displayed his utter inability 
to understand the character of the Boers: he thought he 
could bully them into silence. "Mr. Joubert," he said, 
"I think we have had enough of this tall talk. Tou 
must know that it is pure nonsense this talk of being a 
slave." t No notice was taken of the interruption, and 
in a few minutes Mr. Joubert quietly resumed the subject, 
saying : 

' This amiexation has been brought about by deceit and perjury, and 
the eyes of people in England are being opened more and more as to 
this. Let the fuU light now fall upon you. Say to them that the 
annexation, like every wrong deed, has brought about evil consequences, 
and will have numberless others of the same kind.' | 

They were offered the dry bones of freedom, but they 
demanded the soul, and nothing less than that would 

* C. 2867, p. 92. t Ibid., p. 92. 

t Ibid., p. 94. Bishop Golenso of Natal had said much the same thing in 
a letter written soon after the annexation had taken place (April 80, 1877) : 
** As to the Transvaal affair I hardly know what to say, exoept that the sly 
underhand way in which it ha$ been annexed appean to me to be unworthy 
of the English name^ and to give the lie direct to Lord Gamaryon's public 
statements about Sir T. Shepstone being onlv sent to offer friendly offices to 
the Transvaal Government. It is plain that the whole was planned in England ; 
and I am afraid the scheme will be found to include other annexations — e,g. 
of Zuloland, which will be a very serions affair indeed. But time will show 
how Sir T. Shepstone means to govern the Transvaal . . . and how he means 
to make a re(»lcitrant people pay for such government. The expense will 
enormously exceed that of the Boer (Government. Is the British taxpayer to 
be bled for it ? " (Life of Bishop CoUnso, vol. U. p. 447). 
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content them. So they drew up yet another memoria 
to the Queen, which the High Commissioner promised to 
forward. In this, they begged for the restoration of their 
independence as guaranteed to them by the Sand Biver 
Convention, and, in answer to the likely question, how, 
if they had really been opposed from the first to the 
annexation, had Sir T. Shepstone been '^able to annex 
the country without the burghers offering any anned 
resistance to it"? they said: 

* Tour Majesty, it grieyes us deeply to have to say it, bat we cannot 
do otherwise than speak the truth : he did it by oraft, deceit, and threats. 
After he had entered the country with the solemn declaration that, as 
the representative of Your Majesty, he came as a friend to friends for 
the purpose of removing grievances, and in that sacred capacity had 
been overwhelmed with kindness by us, he shortly afterwards, in the 
Executive Council, threatened the country and the people with the 
savages against whom Tour Majesty's brave troops are now waging 
a bloody war in Zululand. In the same place and on the same occasion 
he threatened us with the armed power of Her Majesty's troops already 
collected by him on the borders, and to whom he gave orders on the day 
of the annexation to enter the country ; and yet he wrote to your Govern- 
ment that he had strictly refrained from anything that had the least 
appearance of a threat.' * 

Not only this, but " instead of informing Her Majesty's 
Government faithfully, and in accordance with the truth 
as to what he found here, Sir Theophilus Shepstone sent 
untrue accounts to England, and made it appear as if the 
people were in favour of an annexation." 

' Must it then. Tour Majesty,' the memorial continued, 'come to war ? 
It cannot be your wiU, just as it is not our wish. Tour Majesty cannot 
desire to rule over unwilling subjects. Unwilling subjects but faithful 
neighbours, we will be. We beseech you, put an end to this unbearable 
state of things, and charge your High Commissioner in South Africa 



^ 0. 2367, p. 98. The change from ** Tour Majesty " to ** Her Majesty " 
in the above quotation does not appear in the original Dutch. 
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to give tu back our State. ... In oondasiQn, should Your Majesty have 
any donbt whether we aotoally represent the very great majority, we are 
happy to state to Yonr Majesty that nothing would please us better than 
to have this dedded by the vote of the burghers.' * 

That some such donbt would be kept alive the Boers 
foresaw. Colonel Lanyon, following the traditions of his 
predecessor, did his best to belittle the representative 
character of the meeting. Writing from Pretoria to Sir 
Bartle Frere in Pretoria, on the day after the meeting— 
for no conceivable purpose but for publication — ^he said : 

*The meeting has been, no doubt, largely attended, but I have good 
cause for knowing that very many have been brought there against their 
will and sympathies by threats and gross intimidation; and I may 
further state that many who now wish to leave are kept there in the 
same way. The men who are there are far from representing either 
the intelligence or the vested interests of the Transvaal. I may safely 
assert that there are few amongst them whose education extends beyond 
the first rudiments of reading and writing. The greater proportion of 
them are hardly even so far advanced. . . . For the past two years this 
unhappy agitation has been kept up by men who are nearly all foreigners 
to the soil, and who have little or no property or vested interests in it ; 
there can be but little doubt that were it not for their evil influence 
by far the greater portion of the people would gladly accept the peace 
and sense of security which Her Majesty's rule affords them.* f 

Colonel Lanyon had been in the country for little more 
than a month ; Sir Bartle Frere had been there for less than 
a week ; but they had of course " heard things " before they 
arrived there: and was it not their duty to support the 
policy of the Secretary of State ? Still, although Sir Bartle 
Frere seconded Colonel Lanyon's efforts to belittle the signi- 
ficance of the movement of which the meeting had been an 
expression, and although he still felt called upon to uphold 
the dogma of the Colonial Office by declaring that the 
majority of the population favoured the annexation, his 

* 0. 8867, pp. 98-100. t Ibid., p. 59. 
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report to the Secretary of State contained admissions which 
cannot have made agreeable reading and which probably 
helped to damage his reputation as a tactful contributor 
to Blue Books. 

' If I may judge from the gentlemen o(Hnposing the deputation,' he 
wrote (Aprfl 14th), * and others of their class whom I have had the 
honour of meeting since coming to the Transvaal, the leaders are, with 
few exceptions, men who deserve respect and regard for many valuable 
and amiable qualities as citizens and subjects.' 

Speaking of the results of the meeting Sir Bartle Frere 
said: 

* If they have learnt anything as to the finality of the act of annexation, 
that I have no power to undo it, and do not believe it will ever be undone, 
in the only sense in which they will ask it, Iha/ve on the other homdheen 
ehown the etubbomnese of a determination to he content with nothing 
eUe^ for which I wcu not prepa/red by the general testimony of offieiaU 
who had been longer in the country ^ amd who profeeeed to beUeve thai 
the oppoeition of the Boers was mere bUMter^ and that they had not 
the courage of their profeued opinions, I am convinced, and so I think 
is Colonel Lanyon, that in both respects the information I have generally 
received has been based on an erroneous conception of the Boer character. 

' I feel assured that the majority of the Committee felt very deeply 
what they believed to be a great national wrong, and that if they refrain 
from attempts to attain their objects by force, it will be, with most of 
the leaders, from higher motives than any want of courage or self- 
devotion.' 

Then, as to the state of the country : 

' Meantime the taxes, which ought to have been paid three months ago, 
are uncollected, and the government of the country is virtually in abey- 
ance, or on sufferance, everywhere outside the capitaL 

' It speaks volumes for the generally patient and law-abiding character 
of the people that so little advantage has hitherto been taken of this 
state of things, and that when the meeting disperses of itself or is dis- 
persed by authority, there is every reason to hope that under Colonel 
Lanyon's vigorous rule law will re-assert its supremacy • • •' 
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Sir Bartle Frere concluded his despatch by saying that he 
had written to the Commander-in-Chief of the troops in 
South Africa to send reinforcements, particularly artillery, 
as soon as possible ! * 

Privately, on May 2, 1879, he wrote to Sir M. Hicks 
Beach — 

* Unless I had seen it, I oonid not have believed that in two years 
things oonld have drifted into snoh a mess.' f 



As a counter-blast to the Boers' Memorial to the Queen, 
some of the English shopkeepers in Pretoria assembled on 
the 24th of April, 1879, and declared '' that this meeting, 
as representing the progressive [I] portion of the com- 
munity, desires to express its full concurrence in the 
annexation and continuance of the British Government." J 
The Pretoria " Chamber of Commerce," consisting of the 
same progressive individuals, met not long after (June 12th), 
and solenmly resolved 'Hhat it is the opinion of this 
Chamber, that were the British Government to withdraw 
from the country, a civil war would certainly ensue [pre- 
sumably between the Chamber of Commerce and the Boers], 
and the country would be overrun by the Kaffirs and become 
untenable for the white man " § — an amusing forecast in 
view of subsequent events. || 

The Yolksraad of the Orange Free State, on the other 
hand, by a large majority passed a resolution (May 14, 1879) 
expressing sympathy with the Transvaalers in their efforts 
for *^ the recovery of their existence as an independent 
people," and when, shortly afterward. President Brand, 
whose caution was proverbial, asked to be heard on the 
subject of this resolution, the '' Baad by a large majority 
refused to hear his Honour." IF 

* G. 2867, pp. 66, 57. f Ifartineati, p. 142. 

X 0. 2464, p. 66. § 0. 2464, p. 128. 

II The sequel is told in Ohapier XXI. o! this Tolame. f 0. 2464, p. 107. 
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The Airicanders in Cape Colony also, in spite of the 
frequent and most positive assurances by the British Gh)vem- 
ment that the annexation would never be revoked, repeated 
their original protest against it and endorsed the Boer 
Memorial to the Queen.* Not content with this, in Novem- 
ber, 1879, a deputation, consisting of prominent members 
of the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Colony, 
including Mr. Saul Solomon, the champion of the natives, t 
waited upon the Qovemor to urge that a vote should be 
taken officially " with the view of ascertaining the real state 
of the feeling of the inhabitants" of the Transvaal, ^' and 
that in the event of the majority being against the retention 
of British rule, the independence of the country should be 
restored" under such guarantees as might be considered 
necessary. Mr. Fleming, M.Ii.A., a member of the de- 
putation, during this interview with Sir Bartle Frere 
declared that ''the men [in the Transvaal] who are now 
fighting for independence [' fighting ' but figuratively at that 
time], are entitled to the first respect and the best sym- 
pathies of every true Colonist throughout South Africa." I 

But by this time it was becoming impossible to maintain 
any longer that the majority of the inhabitants had 
recorded their vote against the annexation only because 
of intimidation by the malcontents. Consequently, when 
General Sir Garnet — afterward Viscount — ^Wolseley was 
sent out to take command of the army in South Africa and 
to supersede Sir Bartle Frere as High Commissioner in the 
Transvaal, one of his earliest acts (he arrived in Pretoria on 
September 27, 1879) was to discover that the majority 
would have approved if only the promises made by Sir T. 

• 0. 2482, p. 87. 

t A faot of considerable signifioanoe, even though, as hia oondaot snbse- 
qnently showed, Mr. Saul Solomon's main object in joining this depatation was 
to injure his political opponents in the Oolony rather than to help tne Boers. 

{ 0. 2482, pp. 446, 449. According to one of the members of this depatation 
the High Oommissioner addressed them ** as if they were schoolboys *' Pr van 
Oordt, p. 84). 
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Shepstone at the time of the annexation had not been 
violated. In a despatch to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, dated 
October 3, 1879, he said : 

<It is now two years and a hall since Her Majesty extended her 
authority over this territory, and yet so far no steps liave been taken to 
fulfil the pledges given by Sir Theophilns Shepstone in Her Majesty's 
name in regard to the creation of a settled form of government in this 
conntry.' * 

In order to rectify matters, he said, he had issued a 
proclamation constituting an Executive Council for the 
Transvaal. This Council met for the first time on 
February 23, 1880. Not long afterward he created a 
Legislative Assembly, which began its brief career on 
March 10, 1880.t 

Actually, Sir Bartle Frere had recommended this step 
in April, 1879, adding, in noteworthy comment on the 
republican institutions that had been overthrown: 

' The Boer population of the Transvaal has heretofore only enjoyed 
too mnoh self-goyemment [1]. I do not think they showed any 
incapacity for legislation, such as the circmnstances of the coxmtry 
required.' I 

But if, in the opinion of Sir Bartle Frere, the Boers, as 
republicans, had enjoyed too much self-government, there 
was no fear of their doing so under the system inaugurated 
by General Wolseley. Neither of the bodies he had created 
was elective. They were " a mockery of representation," as 

* G. 2482, p. 832. f Ibid., p. 880; C. 2584, p. 192. 

{ 0. 2482, p. 18. Lord Camaryon, when out of office, warned his snooessors 
against the danger of granting responsible Govermnent or representative 
institutions to the Transvaal. Speaking on this sobjeot in the House of Lords, 
on May 24, 1880, he said : ** The case of the Ionian Islands might be borne 
in mind br way of caution. Years ago one of the difficulties which was 
experienced there, was that whenever the Legislature of those Islands was 
caUed together, the first thing proposed was the passing of a Besolution 
repudiating the supremacy of the Crown '' (Hansard, vol. ccUi. p. 299). 
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Erager said in an elogaent address to the Volksraad of 
the Orange Free State,* '' designed, not to benefit, still 
less to represent, the Boers, but to draw a veil over 
the fact that the Qovemment of the country was purely 
despotic." 

In no case, however, did the failure to keep the promises 
made by Sir T. Bhepstone when he annexed the country 
have anything to do really with the hostile attitude of the 
Boers. As the same address to the Free State said : '' A bad 
or a good government was equally indifiEerent to us while 
subjected to the yoke of a foreign conqueror in the land of 
our fathers." And that this was the case should be evident 
from the foregoing record of their actions; from their 
refusal from the first to accept any concessions in place of 
their independence,! and from the fact that not once, as the 
Blue Books of the period show, did they put forward as a 
grievance Sir T. Shepstone's tacit repudiation of all that he 
had undertaken. 

It was left to the tJitlanders of that day to complain on 
this score, and they protested loudly enough. In May, 1878, 
some of them had petitioned for the '' promotion of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone to some other sphere of political 
usefulness," setting forth " the all but universal failure on 
the part of Sir Theophilus Shepstone and our Local 
Government to fulfil the promises contained in his pro- 
clamation and address of the 12th of April, 1877," and 
appealing to the ** sense of English honour and justice, of 
which we hear so much but experience so little at the 
hands of our Local Government." I 

But the Boers had not signed this petition. Messrs. 
Eriiger and Joubert, questioned by Sir Bartle Frere in Cape 
Town in regard to it (June 3, 1878), — 



* Dated Febraaiy 7, 1881 ; 0. 2866, p. 178. 

t C. 2220, p. 865; C. 2367, pp. 83, 92 ; 0. 2482, p. 53. 

I C. 2144, p. 148. 
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* Repudiated all oonneotion with the promoters of the petition. . . . 
It emanated, they said, from the same men [*' foreigners to the 
Transvaal " *] who had brought in Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and had 
caused the annexation of the Transvaal, and by no means represented 
their wishes. What they desired from me [the High Commissioner] 
was friendly co-operation in obtaining the object of their visit to 
England, '* justice to their country," which after some hesitation they 
defined to mean, '* that the act of annexation should be cancelled, and 
that the national independence and the Flag, which was its symbol, 
should be restored." ' f 

The promoters of the petition themselves complained 
** that the Boers generally decline to sign the petition, on 
the gromid that it does not go far enough, inasmuch as 
whilst asking for a change of our local administration, it 
still supports the supremacy of the British Flag." I 

On the eve of the War for Independence, a fierce 
Loyalist, a Mr. White, in the Legislative Assembly at 
Pretoria (the members of this assembly being nominated by 
the Administrator) moved — " That the Government of this 
Province, as at present constituted, has failed to secure the 
confidence or the support of its inhabitants ; '* and " that a 
representative form of Government is desirable and has 
become necessary to ensure the re-establishment of con- 
fidence and to secure the support of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal." But this, too, was an Uitlander resolution. 
The Boers had nothing to do with it. The Boers " spumed 
the boon," as the Attorney-General phrased it in reply to 
Mr. White : " time after time," he said, " had the Govern- 
ment offered the boon [of "representative institutions 
under the Queen "] to the people of the country ; time after 
time had the boon been spumed." And he then added, 
with that unconscious touch of humour which so often 

* C. 2144, p. 148. t Ibid., pp. 145, 146. 

t Ibid., p. 175. Iq view of more recent events it is of interest that the 
large majorl^ of the signatures to this Uitlander Petition were proved to be 
fiotitioos and that, on this ocoasion, they were so declared by the British 
authorities. 

18 
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appears in the speeches of British officials in South Africa : 
" It was now the tnm of the people of the country to ask 
for it " I * 

British statesmen, however, appear to have based their 
opinion in regard to the attitude of the Boers at that time, 
not upon facts, but upon " reason " — thus : All peoples, 
if their secret thoughts were known, would like to be 
governed by England ; consequently, the Boers would like to 
be governed by England; consequently, when the Boers, 
from 1877 until 1880, asserted the contrary, they did not 
mean what they said ; but as the Boers probably had some 
motive for saying what they did not mean, and as it is 
evident that they might have complained, if it had 
happened to be a matter that interested them, that Shep- 
stone's promises had not been kept, it therefore follows, 
finally and incontrovertibly, that the Boers took up arms in 
1880, not for the reason that they alleged, namely, love of 
independence and dislike of British rule (the latter being 
unthinkable and therefore impossible), but because, in the 
words, alas ! of Mr. John Morley — ^because of " the failure 
to carry out promptly and effectually the promises that 
both Governments, both Liberal and Conservative, had 
made, that they should have representative institutions." t 

Some people would describe the fundamental hypothesis 
upon which this "reasoning" is based as an evidence of 
astonishing national egotism; but the truth seems to be 
that such a judgment would be too severe, and that the 
aberration arises from a lack of imagination which makes it 
impossible for most Englishmen to put themselves in the 
place of others. It is this fatal defect in the mental make- 
up of the average Briton that has caused most of the 
trouble in South Africa, and that will cause much more in 
the future. 

• C. 2788, pp. 28, 87. 

t Speech of June 7, 1902. London Tinm of June 9, 1902. 
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In the abstract, Englishmen are aware that a race which 
for long lies powerless beneath the heel of a conqueror 
becomes untruthful, servile, and inferior. Ask them what 
they would do if England were to be conquered by some 
foreign power, such as Germany, and if this foreign power 
were to annex their country and were to hold it by armed 
force: would the people of England be soothed and 
reconciled to alien rule by the grant of a minority represen- 
tation on some Legislative Council, vnth a promise that if 
they behaved themselves like good children they would 
ultimately be allowed a form of Home Bule under the 
beneficent shadow of the German flag? Englishmen 
woAild say : No. Ask them if they would be troubled, in 
those circumstances, if German politicians and newspapers 
were to declare that nothing but criminal obstinacy, 
personal ambition, or foreign intrigue could account for 
continued opposition to German control? Englishmen 
would again say: No. They would probably go further, 
declaring that it would be the duty of their leaders to keep 
alive the aspirations of the rank and file of the people, even 
if, by doing so, they were to sacrifice, for the moment, the 
conmiercial prosperity of their country. A host of reasons 
would be given: it might be said that such leaders, if 
worthy of the name, would know that a condition of 
dependence is enervating, materially, mentally, and morally, 
and that once independence were recovered, prosperity 
would increase a thousand-fold. Apart even from honour, 
sentiment or other motive, they would know that indepen- 
dence is in truth a '' commercial asset " of the utmost value. 
National independence gives self-reliance, enterprise, energy, 
and a sense of responsibility. Without these qualities no 
nation can be really prosperous. Instances would be given 
from history. 

In short, a volume might be filled with the reasons 
Englishmen would bring forward to show why it would be 
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their duty to throw o£F Glennaii role, if that role were to be 
imposed upon them. But ask them next to put themselves 
mentally in the place of the Boers, and they can conceive of 
nottiing but satisfaction at the thought of being British 
subjects! They seem to have reached the limit of their 
imagination. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
explanation of Boer discontent with the annexation, 
advanced by G^eral Wolseley and endorsed by Mr. Morley, 
is that which has ahnost universally been accepted in 
England. 

Nevertheless, reverting to the sequence of events, it is 
not necessary to suppose that General Wolseley, when 
called upon to govern the Boers, personally lacked imagina- 
tion. He may have been the victim of local officials. In 
any case, after having prescribed an Executive C!ouncil 
and a Legislative Assembly as a palliative, he attempted 
to cure the eruptive conditions with which he had to deal 
by " stamping," as he imagined, " a universal impression 
of the absolute finaUty of the act of annexation and of the 
utter futility and impotence of any further affectation of 
rebellion." * With this in view he issued proclamations 
and he made speeches, none of which produced the slightest 
effect, because the Boers believed that '' nothing is settled 
until it is settled right," but which must be noticed, never- 
theless, if only as the advance '^ shadows" of much that 
was to be said and proclaimed thereafter. 

*I do hereby proclaim and make known,' he annomioed on the 
29ih of September, 1879, ' in the name and on behalf of Her Majesty 
the Qaeen, that it is the will and determination of Her Majesty's 
Government that this iTransvaal territory shall be and shall continue to 
be for ever an integral portion of Her Majesty's Dominions in South 
Africa.' t 

« G. 2482, p. 841. f Ibid., p. 342. 
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Much to his surprise, this proclamation did not work 
a miracle. He confessed as much — differing, in this, from 
some other British Generals ; though his confession, which 
was contained in a despatch to Sir M. Bicks Beach, was 
at best but tacit, and in any case was kept private for 
eighteen months, until April, 1881, when the war had made 
it impossible any longer to mislead EngUsh and European 
public opinion. Then, for the first time, it became known 
that on October 29, 1879, after his proclamation had had 
four weeks in which to take effect, he had written : 

*I regret to inform you that the attitude of the Boen in the Transvaal 
appears to me to have assumed a serious aspect. ... I understand it 
was the opinion of Sir B. Frere, expressed on more than one occasion, 
that the majority of the inhabitants of the territory were favourable 
to the annexation. I regret to say that I can see no ground for such 
a beUef.' * 

However, presumably to make them more favourable, 
he soon returned to the charge with a speech. As Governor 
of the Transvaal, at a public dinner given to him by the 
"loyalists" in Pretoria (December 17, 1879), he declared 
that the Boers were shockingly ignorant — so ignorant that 
some of them actually imagined that the annexation might 
be undone: — 

<I think that if the ignorance of the Transvaal Boers be called in 
question, nothing could be more convincing than . . . the manner in 
which they have been persuaded by the few designing men who lead them, 
that there is a chance of this country being given back to the former 
miserable state of affiiirs. I do not attribute this folly to anything else 
than the result of their education. I am told that these men are told to 
keep on agitating in this way, for a change of Government in England 
may give them again the old order of things. Nothing can show greater 
ignorance of English politics than such an idea ; I tell you there is no 
(Government, Whig or Tory, Liberal, Conservative, or Badical, who 



• C. 2866, p. 189. 
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would dare, under any drenmsianoes, to giye back this country. They 
would not dare, because the English people would not allow them. . . . 
The same thing recurring again which existed before would mean danger 
without, anarchy and civil war within, every possible misery; the 
strangulation of trade, and the destruction of property. Under no 
circumstances whatever can Britain give back this country.' * 

Immense applaosey of course, from his English hearers ; 
but it does not appear that the Boers, whom he was sup- 
posed to be governing, were greatly impressed. For the 
Boers, three or four days before he made this speech, had 
once more assembled in mass-meeting at Wonderfontein, 
to the number, on this occasion, of some 6,300 men, and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley's contemptuous but vehement assevera- 
tions in no way affected the course of action upon which 
they had then decided. Openly hoisting the flag of the 
Bepublic, they had declared (December 15th), by formal 
resolution that: 

' The time for memorials to the English Government is past ; in that 
way no deliverance is possible. The officials of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England have, by their untrue and false representations, closed the 
door to Her Majesty and to Parliament. . . . We icannot, therefore, 
address ourselves further to England; nobody there replies to us. 
It is, therefore that we, the people of the South African Bepublic, 
proceed to resdve : 

' (1) That the people of the South African Bepublic have never been 
and do not wish to be Her Majesty's subjects, and every one who speaks 
of us as rebels is a slanderer. 

* (2) That the people desire that the Government of the South African 
Bepublic, whose fxmctions have been stopped, shall resume the same as 
soon as possible. 

* (8) That the people desire that the Volksraad shall be convened as 
soon as possible.' f 

A copy of these and of the other resolutions passed at the 
meeting was sent to General Wolseley by the chairman, Mr. 

* C. 2606, p. 112. 

t Ibid., pp. 117, 118; and compare the Staaticaurant gedurende den 
vfijheidsoorlog van 1881^ and C. 2866, p. 178. 
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M. W. Pretorins, and the secretary, Mr. Bok. During the 
first week in January, 1880, both these gentlemen were 
arrested on a charge of high treason.* After some delay, 
bail was accepted for £3,000 in each case, the accused being 
bound over "to answer to any indictment that shall be 
presented against him for the crime of high treason " within 
six months.! 
Gteneral Wolseley was jubilant. 

' I think,' he wrote, * there is every reason to be satisfied with the 
effect produced by those arrests upon the political condition of this terri- 
tory. ... As a consequence of the conviction thus established of the 
unyielding resolution of the British Government, there is, I believe, 
a growing desire, certainly amongst the more intelligent, and probably 
amongst the majority of the malcontents, for the conclusion of the 
agitation which is now beginning to appear to them as a fruitless and 
dangerous trouble.' | 

A month later (April 10, 1880) he was even more 
positive, virtually withdrawing his probably unwelcome 
despatch of the previous October: *' Beports from all qut^rters 
of the Transvaal," he declared, '' sustain the opinion that 
the people . . . have determined to renounce all further 
disturbing action and to return to the peaceful cares of their 
rural life." § 

No one can doubt that when Sir Garnet Wolseley was not 
insulting the Boers, he did his best to conciliate them, or in 
any case their leaders. He had many salaried posts at his 
disposal, and these he offered as inducements to them to 
abandon the cause of their people. Even Mr. Pretorius, 
with the charge of high treason hanging over him, was 
approached in this way, being urged personally by Geoieral 
Wolseley to accept a seat on the Executive Council. || 

• C. 2506, p. 188. t C. 2684, p. 194. J md., pp. 190, 191. 

§ C. 2676, p. 82. The Boers, at thiat time, were hoping for the return to 
power of the Liberals, in the expectation that the Liberal leaders, in spite 
of their retarn to power, would adhere to Liberal principles. 

II C. 2676, p. 36. 
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But the Boer leaders were not to be turned from their 
duty, nor was the perseverance of their followers to be 
shaken. Again and again it was stated, authoritatively and 
irrevocably, by Sir Bartle Frere, by Sir Gramet Wolseley, 
and by special cablegram from the Secretary of State, Sir 
Michael Bicks Beach,* that Great Britain would not with- 
draw from the country. Mr. Gladstone, who had un- 
sparingly condemned the annexation during his Midlothian 
campaign against Lord Beaconsfield's administration,! and 
who, by so doing, had aroused a passion of gratitude and of 
hope among the Boers that they might yet recover their 
rights as a free gift from the Liberals of England, reversed 
his judgment as soon as he came into office (April 28th), 
probably;being led to do so by misleading '^ official " informa- 
tion then supplied to him by the permanent officials at 
the Colonial Office. He claused the Earl of Eimberley to 
cable on May 12th *' that the sovereignty of the Queen 
over the Transvaal could not be relinquished." t In reply 
to a personal letter from Messrs. Eriiger and Joubert stating 
that the people of the Transvaal still adhered to the re- 
solutions of December, 1879 ; that they had left matters in 
the hands of the Government then constituted by them, 
and that they were at rest, not because they were satisfied, 
but because, knowing what they wanted and what they had 
resolved to do, they could afford to wait — Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (June 8, 1880) : '* It is impossible now to consider 
that question as if it were presented for the first time." 
Obligations had been contracted, and so forth. Consequently 
''our judgment is that the Queen cannot be advised to 
relinquish Her Sovereignty over the Transvaal." § 

• 0. 2584, p. 208. 

t Mr. Oladstone is reported to haye said at Peebles on the Ist of April, 1880 
** Moreoyer, I would say this, that if those aoqoisitioxis [Cyprus and the Trans 
Taal] were as TaloaUe as they are valnelees, I would repudiate them, because 
they are obtained by means dishonourable to the character of our country " 
(Hansard, vol. cclyii. p. 1189 ; quoted by Mr. Ohaplin in the House of Commons, 
January 21, 1881). J C. 2586, p. 12. § C. 2676, pp. 46a, b. 
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Even this did not discourage the Boers. It disappointed 
them profoundly, but, for the rest, with the exception of 
Mr. Eruger, who still retained some hope of a peaceful 
solution, it simply convinced them finally that peaceful 
means had failed and that they would have to fight for their 
independence or live as a subject people. From that moment 
they quietly waited their opportunity — so quietly that Sir 
Owen Lanyon committed himself to the statement (June 
26th) ''that a considerable change for the better in the 
feelings of the population generally has taken place since the 
receipt of your Lordship's [the Earl of Kimberley's] tele- 
gram, announcing that Her Majesty's sovereignty over the 
Transvaal could not be abandoned . . . the Landdrosts 
generally report to the same effect."* 

At last, in December, 1880, the Boers took decisive action. 
The Yolksraad of the old Bepublic was convened at Paarde- 
kraal, and Messrs. S. J. P. Krfiger, M. W. Pretorius, and P. 
J. Joubert were appointed as a Triumvirate to carry on a 
provisional Qovemment. The three leaders at once issued 
a Proclamation in which the events leading up to the crisis 
are fully set forth — not as clearly as might be, in the abomin- 
able translation given below, which was not their work, 
however, but that of a translator on the staff of the Cape 
Times who seems to have taken a monkeyish delight in 
misrepresenting them by putting their good Dutch into 
confusing English.! 

After giving the terms of the Sand Biver CTonvention, and 
a record of the facts in connection with the Annexation 
of 1877, with copies of the protests then issued by the 
President and by the Executive Council, this Proclamation 
states : 



• C. 2676, p. 64. 

t Beprodaoed in 0. 2794, pp. 5-8, from the Cape Timei of January 6, 1881, 
and quoted here for the reason that it ii the English official version. 
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' 12. Three and a half years have smce that time passed, and the people 
have behaved quietly, jJways contending that they were a free people, 
and no subjects of Her Majesty, in the confidence that Her Majesty's 
Government would subject the actions of Her officials to a serious con- 
sideration ; and mecuitime, out of regard for its laws, co-operating with 
the Government pro tem.<t to honour these laws, faithfully attending, as 
for'instance as jurymen, to further the application of the laws. 

*18. This leniency of the people has been badly rewarded. Two 
deputations sent in 1877 and 1878 to England have been well received, 
but not been allowed to lay before Her Majesty's Government the 
subject of annexation. 

' 14. When, after the commencement of the unjustifiable Zulu war, 
\ which war might easily have been avoided, the High Commissioner, Sir 
\ Bartle Frere, visited our country, this high official tried to persuade the 
\people to desist from its resistance, but in vain. A camp of more than 
^,000 burghers sent its representatives and His Excellenoy was necessitated 
to acknowledge openly that the objections of the burghers [to the annexa- 
tion] * was more general than was [represented to him by the officials, 
and that the leaders of the movement were the best and most principal 
people of the country.' 

And so on, with a brief outline of the events leading 
up to the meeting of the people in December, 1879, at 
which it was resolved to hold a further meeting in 
- April, 1880. 

' 20. The meeting announced in these resolutions has been delayed, 
as we trusted that by a deputation to the Gape Colony the threatening 
danger of a Conference, the precursor of a Confederation of all 
Colonies in South Africa, where our interests would for ever have been 
neglected, might be averted. This deputation has done good, and 
established in South Africa the conviction that no Conference is possible 
without the injury done to us being first repaired.! 

'21. Meantime, the peace observed by the people has been con- 



* For some reason, best known to the translator, or perhaps to the compiler of 
the Blue Book, the words **tegen de annexatie "— to the annexation~4ure 
ignored in this version. 

t Sir Bartle Frere, in Cape Colony, had done his utmost to obtain the 
consent of the Gape Parliament to some measure of Confederation. With this 
in view he had suggested, through Bfr. Sprigg, that a Conference should be hdd 
to consider the matter. The Cape Parliament declined to accept the proposal. 
Explaining this refusal to the Earl of Eimberley, Sir Bartle admitted, probably 
witibout meaning to do so, that the annexation of the Transvaal, which, it had 
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tinnally and purposely misrepresented. The people had decreed to pay 
its taxes only under protest of [should be " or "] by force, whilst the 
Government for the time being has thought well to write to England 
that the people were satisfied and paid their taxes. 

* 22. Upon these statements the EngUsh Parliament, in September 
last, has allowed the matter of the annexation to pass unchallenged, 
because Her Majesty's (Government declared that the Administrator 
reported the opposition of the people abating, and that they paid their 
taxes. 

*28. Deceived by such reports from Pretoria, His Excellency Sir 
Pomeroy Colley, [who had succeeded Sir H. Bulwer as] Her Majesty's 
Governor at Natal, no later than the 19th October, 1880, declared at the 
opening of the Legislative Council in that Colony, that the movement 
in the Transvaal was apparently settling, that everywhere law and order 
reigned, and that the taxes were paid by natives as well as the white 
inhabitants. 

* 24. Indescribable was the anger of the people when they saw that, 
purposely and wilfully, the truth was obscured by the authorities in 
Pretoria, and that the unwilling and extorted payment of taxes was used 
as a weapon against the people. 

* 26. Immediately the people gathered, and from all sides declarations 
I were signed by the burghers, that they should either pay no longer 

taxes, or alone under protest, exercising thereby their rights as an inde- 
pendent people that may be silent for a time but reserves its rights. 

* 26. This declaration was printed in the newspapers, and the Govern- 
ment in Pretoria, afraid, doubtlessly, that now the untruth of its 
information should come to light, has crowned its work of tyranny by 
prosecuting criminally for the publication of seditious writing the editor 
of the paper which published those declarations. The liberty of the Press 
was a thorn in the sides of the GK>vemment pro tern. 

'27. The unwillingness of the people to pay taxes led to small 
collisions. Yet everything was still done by the leaders of the people 



been thought, would insure Confederation, had really made that step impossible. 
** The objeotions to the Conference," he wrote, ** raised by ioi duant friends 
of the Transvaal, were mainly the result of the impression made on Dutch 
eonstitnenoies by the arguments of the Transvaal delegates, Messrs Krdger and 
Joubert, who, whilst advocating, as a general question, closer union with the 
Cape Colony, urged their countrymen in this colony to withhold their sanction 
from any steps calculated to bring about such union, till the Transvaal 
independent fiepublic was restored. . . . The result was to put pressure on 
the members representing Dutch constituencies, to defer the question of a 
Conference ; and, for this session at least, an eflTectual stop has been thus put 
to any proposal for a conference coming from the Cape Colony ** (July 6, 1880 ; 
C. 2655, p. 96). 
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to preveni a pablio distorbanoe of the peace. With the fall approval 
of the Colonial Secietairy and Mr. KrOger it was decided to try wheUier 
tlie people's meeting, which was near at hand, could not effect the 
peaceful solution of the difficulties. 

* 28. Then the Gbvemment at Pretoria has thou^t it weU in contra- 
diction to this agreement between Mr. Hudson, the Colonial Secretary, 
and Mr. Paul Erfiger, and two days before the meeting, to publi^ 
a proclamation, which leaves as no choice between being treated as 
rebeb or exercise our eternal rights as a free people. 

* 29. We have decided, and the people has shown to us our path. We 
declare before God, who knows the hearts, and before the world, any one 
speaking of us as rebeb is a slanderer 1 The people of the South African 
Bepublic have never been subjects of Her Majesty, and never will be. 

* 80. We therefore return to the protest of the Government referred 
to above, and declare that on our part the last means have been tried to 
ensure the rights of the people by peaceful means and amicable 
arrangements. 

*81. We therefore make it known to ieverybody that on the 18th of 
December, 1880, the Government has been re-estabHshed. Mr. 
B. J. P. Erflger has been appointed '^^oe-Presid^nt,* and shall form 
with Messrs. M. W. Pretorius and P. Joubert the Triumvirate that shall 
execute the Government of the country. The Volksraad has recom- 
menced its sitting. 

'82. All inhabitants of this country who will keep themselves quiet 
and obedient to the laws shall stand under the protection of the laws. 
The people declares to be forgiving to all burghers of the South African 
BepubUc who by circumstances have been brought to desert for the 
time being the part of the people, but that it cannot promise to extend 
this forgiveness to those burghers of the South African Bepublic who 
assume the position of open enemies to the people, and continue to 
deceive the English Government by their untruthful representations. 

*88. All officials who serve the Government now, and who are able 
and willing to serve under the altered circumstances of the country, 
shall have a claim to retain their places and such advantages as thcdr 
positions now afford to them. 

* 84. To the English Government the right is reserved to maintain in 



* The word translated here as *'mointed " is ** opgetredm** in the Dutch 
originaL This means *'ha8 resume his duties" as Vice-President, which 
expresses the fact, while " appointed " does not: for Vice-President Ertiger had 
been appointed before the anaexation, and, in the opinion of the Boers, he had 
never ceased to occupy that position, although circumstances had debarred him 
from exercising his authority. 
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onr country a Gonstil or Diplomatioal Agent to represent the interests of 
British subjects. 

*85. The lawful expenditure lawfully inourred for the necessary ex- 
penditure during the interregnum shall be confirmed. 

' 86. The difEerences over boundaries of natives shall be submitted to 
arbitration. 

'87. For the native policy the Gbvemment is prepared to accept 
; general principles to be decided upon after deliberation with the Colonies 
I and States of South Africa. 

M * 88. The Bepublic is prepared to confederate with the Colonies and 
States of South Africa. 

*And, finally, we declare and maJke known to all and everybody that 
from off this day the country is declared to be in a state of siege and 
under the provisions of martial law. Signed by the Triumvirate and by 
W. E. Bok as Acting State Secretary. Dated at Paardekraal, Pretoria, 
16th December, 1880.' * 

The Beat of Government was established at Heidelberg, 
and there, on the 16th of December, " Dingaan's Day," the 
flag of the Bepnblic was hoisted. 

On the same day the fighting began. 

To the very last the old dogma, that the opposition of 
the Boers to British rule was fictitious, was maintained 
by the Imperial officials. Writing to Lord Eimberley on 
December 5, 1880, Sir Owen Lanyon, the Administrator 
of the Transvaal, referring to an interview between Mr. 
Hudson, the Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Kriiger, declared 
that — 

'The report of the interview serves to prove what I have ahready 
pointed out, that neither the leaders nor the people know what they 



L« 



* In his controversy (1900) with Professor Mommsen, already referred to 
[see 9vpra, footnote on p. 198), Professor Max Miiller, of Oxford, dealing with 
he annexation of 1877 and with the War for Independenoe, makes the following 
astonishing statement: **The Boers soon became discontented . . .; they 
declared themselves free from the canvenHon [1] made with Sir TheophUu$ 
Shmtumet and pronounced their sovereign independence nnder the trimnvirate 
of Pretorins, KrOger, and Joubert" (p. 8). Professor Max Mdller's pamphlet 
was issued nnder the auspices of the Imperial South African Association, an 
English branch of the South African League I 
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want farther tiian that they object to pay taxes, or to be subordinate to 
the laws of the State' [ — an assertion contradicted absolutely by his 
next sentence:] 

* A re-perusal of the former reports of intenriews between officials and 
these people will show that the arguments now used by Mr. Kriiger are 
the same as those advanced on every similar occasion since the annexa- 
tion, now three years and eight months ago.' * 

Those who have read " the former reports of interviews 
between ofBcials and these people " can judge for themselves 
whether those reports prove that the Boers did not know 
what they wanted ! 

Again, on December 4th, Sir Owen Lanyon wrote to 
General Colley : " I shall be very much surprised if they 
[the Boers] do anjrthing openly." And on December 11th, 
also to General Colley : " They [the Boers] are incapable of 
any united action, and they are menial cowards, so anything 
they may do will be but a spark in the pan." t 

After the fighting had been going on for several weeks 
the Administrator, shut up in Pretoria, still maintained 
that the outbreak was a mere spark in the pan. In a 
rancorous despatch, dated February 1, 1881, attempting to 
excuse himself for not having foreseen what had happened, 
he declared that "many of them do not even know why 
they are fighting " ! I How he knew that they did not 
know, he omitted to say. 

One remark in his despatch, however, is instructive as 
showing that not only does it appear to be impossible for 
British officials to understand the Boers, but that many 
British Colonists of really wide (superficial) experience are 
just as easily misled and are just as apt as officials to give 
misleading information in regard to the intentions of their 
Dutch neighbours. 

' Many who were best able to diagnose the feelings of the people were 
of o^nion,' the Administrator declared, *that no outbreak was to be 

• G. 2788, p. 20. t Butler, pp. 267, 268. | 0. 2891, p. 7. 
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expected, and as a proof of this I may mention that Mr. Johnston, the 
manager of the Standard Bank . . . felt so oertain that there would be 
no trouble or disturbance that he sent [money and bullion] . . . which 
passed within half an hour's walk of the place of meeting. Mr. Johnston 
has been all his life in South Africa, speaks the Dutch language, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the Boer character [?]. No one was in a 
better pocdtion or more qualified to gauge the feelings of the people, but 
nevertheless he had no idea of the course affairs were about to take, for 
I was in frequent communication with him on the subject.' * 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone was eqnally at fault. In a 
letter to Lord Kimberley, dated December 26, 1880, General 
Colley says : 

* Three weeks ago a loyal Boer from Utrecht came to see me, and the 
earnestness of his convictions that there wes real danger abroad made 
such an impression on me that I asked Sir T. Shepstone to meet him 
and talk it over with me ; but, after hearing what he had to say. Sir T. 
only laughed, and his perfect conviction that nothing but tall talk was 
meant, and that they had practised on the timidity of the well-meaning 
old Boer, went far to prevent my attaching importance to his warnings.' f 

General Colley had been thoroughly prejudiced and misled, 
but he was an exceptionally fair-minded man, and was always 
ready to acknowledge what experience taught him. In one 
respect at least he found that he had been deceived. Told 
that the Boers were "mortal cowards,'' he wrote, two days 
after his repulse at Laing's Nek, in a letter to General 
Wolseley : — 

' I must say [the Boers] were no cowards, exposing themselves freely 
to artillery fire, and coming boldly down the hiU to meet our men.' | 

And again, in a letter to the Secretary of State for War, 
dated February 1, 1881, he wrote : — 

* I must do my adversaries tiie justice to say that they fought with 
great courage and determination. A good deal of the fighting was at 



• C. 2891, p. 5. t Butler, p. 274. J IWd., p. 290. 
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short ranges of 20 to 100 yards, and the Boers showed no fear of our 
troops, but rather advanced to meet them.' * 

Unfortunately — and the Boers sincerely regretted his 
death — General Colley did not live to realise how he had 
been deceived in other respects concerning his adversaries. 
But that which he could not contradict from a sufficiently 
long experience — the absurd pretence that the majority of 
the inhabitants favoured British rule — ^was dealt with sum- 
marily in April, 1881, by the British Boyal Commission 
appointed ''to inquire into and report upon all matters 
relating to the settlement of the Transvaal Territory." 
That Commission declared that "no sign of a want of 
unanimity could be detected amongst the people lately in 
arms. A minority — though a small minority — there was, 
undoubtedly, in the country," that desired British govern- 
ment. "But it was evident that these dissentients were 
too weak eflfectually to influence the popular verdict." t 

Strange, in view of this decision and of the facts on which 
it was based, that so few people in England have criticised 
the capacity of the Commissioners and High Commissioners, 
Administrators and Generals, Secretaries of State and 
Under Secretaries, who, for three and a half years, asserted 
unanimously and unceasingly that which was so absolutely 
false — that the majority of the Boers, and certainly the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal, had willingly 
become and were anxious to remain the subjects of the 
British Empire. 

* 0. 2866, p. 94. 

t G. 8114, p. 15. See further on iHm subject in Chapter XXL, k^a. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THB WAB FOB INDBPBHDENCB 

THE British Parliament reassembled shortly after the 
commencement of the war. On January 6, 1881, the 
Queen's Speech contained the following statement : — 

* A rising in the Transvaal has recently imposed npon me the duty of 
taking military measures with a view to the prompt Tindication of my 
authority ; and has of necessity set aside for the time any plan for 
securing to the European settlers that fall control over their own local 
afiOedrs, without prejudice to the interests of the natives, which I had 
been desirous to confer.' * 

In the House of Oommons, on January 21st| it was 
moved by Mr. Rylands : — 

* That this House is of opinion that the annexation of the Transvaal 
was impolitic and unjustifiable, and would view with regret any measures 
taken by Her Majesty's Government with the object of enforcing British 
supremacy over the people of the Transvaal, who rightly claim their 
national independence.' f 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, who declared 
— according to a summary of his speech which was cabled 
to the Cape Town newspapers : — 



* Hansard, voL odvii. p. 4. In G. 8114, p. 243, a version of this speech is 
given which reads, ** full control over their own local affairs, which I am desirous 
to confer." t Hansard, vol. cdvii. p. 1109. 

19 m 
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*That though the annnTrtion at the time was nnderirable, iha rerenuJ 
was impofidbld.* ^ 

Of the doings of the British Parliament, however, the 
Boer Trinmyirate knew nothing. Nor, as it happened, 
would such knowledge have enlightened them. And in any 
case they were busy. On December 23rd they had had 
occasion to issue a second Proclamation, t announcing that 
they had sent a patrol to Potchef stroom to have their first 
Proclamation printed, and that this patrol — 

* Entered the town withoat resistance, and conducted themselves 
peaceably, as shown by the following telegram from Sir Owen Lanyon 
to the Governor of Natal, intercepted by ns at Heidelberg : " Pretoria, 
December 16th. — A strong body of armed Boers were at Potchefstroom 
when the post left yesterday, but only a portion of them entered the 
town and behaved qoietly." ' 

The Proclamation then stated that on the evening of the 
15th, Major Clarke, who was in command of the troops in 
the tovni, planned — 

*A treacherous and murderous assault, not only up<m the armed 
burghers of the patrol, but also upon the exposed town and its 
inhabitants, including women and children. These measures must have 
been cunningly prepared that evening, because it is a fact that some 
families, favouring Uie English, were that evening allowed to come to the 
entrenched camp of the troops.* 

On the follovdng day, 

* A small patrol of burghers, eight men strong, rode round the village, 
and on approaching the camp were, without any summons, fired upon 
by 18 mounted men from the camp with the result that one of our 
burghers was wounded.' 

The English declared subsequently that a burgher had 
fired the first shot; but, however that may have been, 

• C. 8114, p. 242, t C. 2794, pp. 9-11. 
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there can be no dispute as to the next step in the pro- 
ceedings, for Boers and Britons agree. Turning for a 
moment from the Proclamation of the Triumvirate to an 
official report drawn up soon afterward by an EUigUsh non- 
commissioned officer, a message which he quotes in the 
course of his account, fully confirms what the Boers have 
stated. This message was from the Colonel in command 
of the British camp outside the town. It was received by 
signal at the Landdrost's office, where some 35 men were 
stationed under Major Clarke. **Aivy Boers appearing m 
the squa/re to be fired on,** it said,* 
The English report continues : 

< Windows were bamoaded with sandbags. Shortly afterwards we 
saw two Boers riding as hard as they could from the direction of the 
oamp; these we allowed to pass. Almost immediately afterwards a 
party of about 100 rode into the market square, the order was given to 
fire a YoUey, and several horses and men rolled over, but they removed 
their dead so quickly that it was impossible to say how many were killed 
and we were laughing so much at the way they ran off, no one thinking 
they would really fight us. But they only rode off to take shelter behind 
walls, and in houses all round us, and then kept up a very heavy fire on 
us until dark.' 

Meanwhile^ to return to the statements of the Boer 
Proclamation, the camp commenced bombarding the village 
with shell. Two days later Major Garke and his men in 
the Landdrost's office surrendered, but, according to the 
Proclamation, in spita of the fact that Colonel Winsloe, in 
command of the camp, was notified that the fighting in the 
village had ceased, the bombardment of the defenceless place 
was continued at intervals. 

The Proclamation then announced the result of the 
fight at Bronkhorst Spruit, speaking in the highest terms 
of the courage shown by the English troops, and saying 

• C. 2866, p. 161. 
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that "hoDoar is due** to such an enamy as the Ck>loneliii 
command of them. 

Finally it said: ''We ace thus at war. A war of self- 
defenoe, thrust upon ns» bnt never declared by os . . • the 
Ood of onr fathers, who has been with us till now, will 
remain with ns." 

Needless, here, to describe the conrse of the war, or the 
fight at Iiaing*s Nek on January 28, 1881; at Ingogo 
Heists, on February 7th; at Majuba, on February 27th, 
when Gteneral CoUey so unfortunately met with his death. 
But certain phases of the war, which have been used for 
political ends, cannot be passed in silence. As every one 
knows, the Boers on the whole got the best of such fighting 
as took place, and perhaps for that reason — ^though the 
battles of that war were httle more than skirmishes — 
English writers, almost without exception, have hastened 
to accuse their enemy of treachery and worse in the conduct 
of the campaign. 

This howl of perfectly foolish slander was raised 
immediately after the fight at Bronkhorst Spruit, and 
evoked from Gteneral Sir G. Pomeroy CoUey a protest that 
will always be remembered by the Boers in his honour, all 
the more so in comparison with the strikingly different 
attitude adopted by some of those who subsequently 
commanded British troops in South Africa. Beferring to 
this protest in a letter to Lord Eimberley, dated December 
26, 1880, General CoUey said : 

^lamissoiDga general order to try and dheek the violent rerengefol 
feeling which, nnforianately, is sfanoei sore to tqpoDg up in such a war. 
I know " war cannot be made witii roeewater," and I am not much 
troabled with sentiment when the safety of the troops is at stake, hot 
I hate ttiis "atrocity mannfaetoring " and its effects on the men, 
tending to make them either cowards or bntehecs.' * 

* Boiler, p. m. 
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In the same spirit the Acting-Goyemor of Gape Colony, 
Sir G. C. Strahan, in a despatch to Lord Kimberley — 
that most have made Sir H. Barkly writhe — foreshadowed 
a warning that reached the Colonial Office some years 
later. 

* I ought to say/ he wrote on January 4, 1881, * that many of the 
reports which reach Eimherley, and appear in the public prints of 
the Ck>lony as to what is going on in the **Eeate Award'* territory 
or in the Traosyaal, are greatly exaggerated, indeed in some oases have 
no foundation whatever of fact, and that all must be received with 
caution,* * 

The way in which the Boers are known to have treated 
the British womided and the prisoners should have made 
slander too nngratefol a task for the most virulent anti- 
Boer. Thus, Colonel Anstruther, lying wounded after the 
fight at Bronkhorst Spruit^ reported that the Boers — 

' Offered to get us everything they could for our comfort, and it was 
not a hoUow promise. Every day they come in numbers, bringing 
mUk, butter, eggs, bread, apricots, etc., and if a man goes to any of 
their farms they at once, without payment, give him anything he 
wants.* t 

Commodore RichardSi reporting to the Admiralty as 
to the work of the Naval Brigade at Majuba, stated 
that: 

' The wounded men speak in high terms of the kindness of the Boers 
towards them after the conflict was over.* } 

Colonel Herbert Stewart, specially commissioned to 
report upon the condition of the prisoners in the hands 
of the Boers, wrote (March 29, 1881) : 



* G. 2788, p. 78. f 0. 2866, p. 144. 

{ 0. 39i0, p. 88 ; compare ivj^t footnote on p. 56. 
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* I went to the camp [at Heidelberg] where the men were located 
and made the most careful inqtdries. No camp cotdd have been more 
comfortable, and I was assured on all hands that nothing bat kindness 
had been experienced at the hands of the Boers. The rations issoed 
to the men were liberal in the extreme, and were described to me as 
being '* as much as they liked." No complaint of any sort was forth- 
coming. ... I proceeded to Bronkhorst Spmit. . • • I saw all the 
prisoners and spoke to every man individoi^y. Here also I f onnd that 
the same kindness and attention had been i^own to the prisoners as 
at Heidelberg, and that aU were more than satisfied with their 
treatment."" 

However, in face of facts such as these, and in spite 
of Sir G. C. Strahan's warning and of General Colley*s 
protest; in spite, too, of General Sir Evelyn Wood's 
rather grudging admission, after the war, that the Boer 
leaders had '^ carried on a war with humanity and good 
feeling which has been seldom surpassed in Europe," t — 
[the battered remains of atrocities manufactured then, are 
still made to do service by writers such as Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, who, eternally harping on " Boer barbarity," 
use these ancient Edgar cases to defame the Dutch of 
South Africa in the estimation of Europe and America. 
For that reason — and because people do not always realise 
that such allegations, even if true, could no more dishonour 
the Boers as a race than the deeds of "Jack the Bipper" 
can prove that the average Englishman is a murderer — 
it is necessary to show once more how baseless these 
accusations are. 

Bbonkhobst Spbuit. 

In the case of Bronkhorst Spruit, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
supplies an account of the fight according to which the 
attack of the Boers "was a deliberately-planned ambush 

* 0. 2900, p. 158. 

t C. 8219, p. 9 ; at a meeting of the Boyal Oommission on April 29, 1881. 
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to entrap men toko had no idea that they were marehmg 
m an enemy^s country^** and he emphasises the insinuation 
of treachery by remarking that ''the news of this afEair 
was received with horror, and the feelings roused by the 
details of it have never been allayed." * Mr. Chamberlain, 
who rewarded Fitzpatrick for his indictment of the Boers, 
including the above reference, by conferring upon him what 
is sometimes described as the honour of knighthood, may 
have forgotten his own earlier declaration on this subject. 
Speaking in the House of Gonmions on July 25, 1881, 
and referring to the position of affairs at about the time 
of the opening of Parliament in January of that year, 
he said — 

*Infonnation had been reoeived that the detaohment of the 04th 
Beghnent has been cut off; there were allegations of treachery which 
subsequent inquiry had shown to be utterly devoid of foundation.' f 

The truth is that instead of the British force having 
"no idea that they were marching in an enemy's country," 
Colonel Anstruther, who was in command, and who had 
been directed to march from Lydenburg with two hundred 
and sixty-four men of the 94th regiment to reinforce the 
garrison at Pretoria, was twice warned by his superior 
officer that he might encounter armed opposition on the 
road. As he did not believe, however, that the Boers could 
fight even if they wanted to, he ignored these warnings 
and the explicit instructions he had received ''to send 
forward his Native followers, etc., to reconnoitre over 
the hills before advancing," t cmd, consequently, he came 
to grief. 

This is Sir Owen Lanyon's version of the affair in a 
letter to Qeneral Ck)lley dated December 21, 1880 : 



* I^imatriok, p. 89. f Hansard, vol. oelziU., p. 1831. 

} 0.2788, p. 81; Colonel BellaixB to the Deputy Adjntant-Qeneral. 
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' This morning we received very bad news of the 94th. They had 
been ordered to concentrate on here, but through the want of transpcurt 
they were unable to leave till the 8rd instant. • . . Owing to the 
wet weather they got on very slowly, and so Ck>lonel Bellairs $ent a 
Beeond time to wa/m him {the OoUmel of the &ith) to be ea/reful in 
gucKrdi/ng agadnst a BwrprUe. TTUs letter he aeknowledged, but un- 
fortunately he did not take action thereon, for he was attacked by 
the Boers, etc.' * 

And this is the warning, dated from Pretoria, December 
15, 1880, actually sent by Colonel Bellairs, commanding 
the *^ Transvaal District,*' to Colonel Anstruther : 

*Five hundred armed Boers are said to have left the Boer Oamp, 
situated 40 miles from this on the Potchefstroom Boad, yesterday; 
direction unknown. No hostilities have taken place as yet, but caution 
should be exercised to guard against any sudden attack or surprise 
of cattle on the march. . • .* 

To v^hich Colonel Anstruther replied on December 
17th: 

'Beceived yoar despatch of 15th instant at 6 a.m. this morning. 
The instructions therein laid down shall be carried out.' f 

The Bepublic had been proclaimed on the 13th of 
December; hostilities had been commenced at Potchef- 
stroom on the 16th, v^hile the fight at Bronkhorst Spruit 
did not take place until December 20th. 



SUBEENDBB OP POTCHBPSTBOOM. 

The siege of Potchefstroom and its ultimate surrender 
to the Boers seem to have impressed British apologists 
veith the idea that it is necessary to accuse the Boers of 

* Butler, p. 369. t C. 2866, p. 185. 
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foul play in order to account for a fact that is beyond 
mere denial. Here^ for instancci is Fitzpatrick's state- 
ment: 



' Oommandant Oronje, in defiance of treaty obligationB, withheld from 
Oolonel Winsloe and ^e besieged garrison the news that an armistice 
had been arranged between the Boer and British forces, and continued the 
siege nntil the garrison, in order to save the liyes of the wounded and the 
women and children refugees, were obliged to surrender. It will be 
remembered that this incident was too much even for Mr. Gladstone, 
and that on its becoming known after the terms of peace had been 
settled, the Transvaal Government were reqwired by Sir Evelyn Wood 
to allow a British force to march up from Natal and re-occupy Potchef • 
stroom as a formal acknowledgment of Cronje's treachery.' * 

More recently, a British minor poet, echoing his country's 
delusions, and chanting the honourable achievements of 
" Lovat's Scouts " during the war of 1899-1902, could not 
refrain from describing the Boers as "unscrupulous.'* 
Galled upon by some critic to explain the use of this term, 
he admits that the " criticism is fair and opportune," and, 
declaring that he did not use it in reference to any recent 
event, he falls back upon the popular version of the Potchef- 
stroom surrender : 

*I beg to assure him [the critic] that when I used the adjective 
"unscrupulous" I had in my mind the behaviour of Gronje in 1880 
or 1881, when he got the Potchefstroom garrison to surrender by the 
discreditable stratagem of concealing from them the fact that an 
armistice had been entered upon between Sir George CoUey and General 
Joubert.* t 

This, and Fitzpatrick's statement just quoted, can only 
mean that when the garrison surrendered they were 
unaware that an armistice had been agreed upon. 

The fact is that the garrison, at the time of the surrender, 
had known for three days already that an armistice had 

* Fitzpatrick, p. 187. f London DaUy Newi, September 24, 1903. 
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been arranged. At Mr. Kruger's formal request,* the whole 
matter was inquired into carefully by the British Boyal 
Commission at a meeting with the Boer leaders at Pretoria 
on June 20, 1881. The capitulation of Potchefstroom had 
taken place on March 21st ; so since that date there had 
been ample opportunity for the ventilation of every possible 
accusation. Further, it should not be forgotten that 
General Sir E. Wood himself was a member of the 
Commission. 

There had been wild talk in Natal to the effect that 
women and children in the garrison had been treated 
unkindly by General Cronje, but at the ofl&cial inquiry 
nothing of the kind was even suggested. On the contrary, 
as evidence of the consideration and kindness with whidb 
General Cronje had treated his opponents, it was shown 
** that upon a certain day Colonel Winsloe wanted medicine, 
and Cronje immediately sent it to him upon his request." t 
Later, *^ Colonel Winsloe and all his officers more than once 
expressed their thanks for the courteous manner in which 
they were treated. . . . Colonel Winsloe expressly thanked 
General Cronje, and asked him for his photograph, which 
Cronje gave him." t Would a Colonel in the British army 
have behaved in this way if the women in his charge had 
been badly treated ? 

So far as the capitulation was concerned, the armistice 
was in no case to begin until the arrival of provisions 
forwarded to the garrison by Sir Eveljrn Wood from Natal : 

* G. 8219, p. 71. BfiB-stataments in the House of Oommons prompted Mr. 
Krtlger*B request. f Ibid., p. 78. 

{ Ibid., p. 76. In order to facilitate an exchange of prisoners during the 
siege, a short truce was arranged. At ite conclusion, the Boers sent some fruit 
for l^e English wounded, ** and some carbolic acid asked for by the surgeon.*' 
Lady Bellurs says : " Lieut. -Oolonel Winsloe well remarks with respect to this 
latter pleasing episode : * We thanked the Boer commander for his thou^t of 
our wounded, and so this affair ended. GivUities like these take the sting 
off war&ure, and I must say for the Boers that thev were never behind In 
such things. They are a fine, manly, sturdy race, such as I should like to live 
among, who can blame them for fighting for their independence? We, at 
least^d not do so' " (p. 360). 
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in the actual words of the armistice, the Boers undertook 
" equally with the British garrison, to suspend all hostilities 
for eight dajrs subsequent to the arrival of the provisions." * 
When the garrison capitulated, the provisions had not 
arrived — ^not, however, through any f ardt of the Boers. At 
the Inquiry, the President, Sir Hercules Bobinson, asked : 

* '* Where were the provisionB at the date of the oapitolation ? " 

• (Sir E. Wood) " A long way ott" 

* (The President) " Had they been delayed by Gronje ? " 

• (Sir B. Wood) " Not at alL" ' t 

''Treachery" did not enter even remotely into the 
matter. All that Cronje failed to do was to notify Colonel 
Winsloe that, as soon as the provisions arrived (not before), 
both sides would be required to suspend hostilities; and 
he failed in this respect simply because he had received 
what appeared to him to be contradictory instructions. 

In the first place, he received, on March 12th, a com- 
munication from Vice-President Kruger, enclosing orders 
from Gteneral Joubert to communicate the terms of the 
armistice to the officer in command of the British garrison. 
Cronje immediately set to work to have copies made of 
the documents he had been told to forward. But then, 
while this was being done, a messenger arrived with a 
letter from President Brand of the Free State, also in- 
forming him of the terms of the armistice, and stating 
that the bearer of his letter was to carry personally to 
the British commanding officer a similar communication, 
which Brand had entrusted to him and which was sealed. 
Cronje considered that President Brand's letter conflicted 
with the orders he had received from General Joubert He 
convened a Council of War, and finding that his officers 
agreed with him, he decided to refer to Headquarters for 
further instructions. 

* C. 8319, p. 71* The terms are given in foil on pp. 996, i97. t 0.8219,p.78. 
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But the delay which resulted in no way affected the 
issue of the siege. At daybreak on the 19th Gronje received 
a letter from Colonel Winsloe, saying — ** It has come to my 
knowledge that an agreement in regard to an armistice for 
eight days has been entered into/' and giving correctly the 
terms of the armistice, including the clause which provided 
for the forwarding of provisions. This led to an interview 
between the two commanders, at which Colonel Winsloe 
stated " that he did not ask to be supplied with provisions, 
because if it came to that he could still hold out for eight 
days." * Nevertheless, on the 21st of March — ^three days 
after he had learned that yet more provisions were on 
their way to him — Colonel Winsloe agreed to surrender. 
And it was fortunate for the garrison that he did so, seeing 
that it was not until the 9th of April that a messenger 
arrivedatPotchefstroom bringing the news that the provisions 
were near at hand. Accepting Colonel Winsloe's own 
statement as to the amount of provisions he had on March 
20th— enough to last for eight days — the garrison wordd 
have been entirely without food for about ten days if they 
had held out until — ^with the arrival of the provisions — the 
armistice had become due t 

It will be seen, therefore, that Cronje's delay was at 
the worst a technical error, to which no moral blame can 
be attached, and which could not possibly have influenced 
the fate of the garrison. None the less, the Boer leaders 
were most anxious to make amends for the error, so much 
so, that, as soon as they heard of it (April 8, 1881), General 
Joubert, on behalf of Messrs. Er&ger and Pretorius as well as 
on his own behalf, wrote to Sir E. Wood and suggested, on 
their own initiative, that ''the capitulation be considered 
as cancelled," and that, if Sir E. Wood thought it well, 
there should be brought " back to Potchefstroom the same 
military force as the English Gk)vemment had there before 

* 0. 8219, p. 70. 
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*he surrender." Sir E. Wood wrote in reply: "I accept, 
on the part of the British Government, the course yon 
propose." * 

Further than this — keeping Fitzpatrick's version in mind 
— ^the Triumvirate, on April 29th, suggested that two pro- 
minent burghers should remain at Newcastle ** as guarantees 
for the safety of the garrison along the road " to Potchef- 
stroom t ; while, in the words of Dr. Jorissen at the Inquiry, 
'* we also offered to surrender guns and rifles." t 



Qbbbn's "Mubdbb." 

Still turning to Fitzpatrick for an account of things as 
they were not, we find him fathering another "atrocity," 
manufactured out of material even flimsier than that which 
formed the basis of the Potchefstroom inquiry. Speaking 
of the evil deeds of the Boers during this war — ^in order to 
prove, apparently, that the mine-managers and company- 
promoters of Johannesburg, many years later, were a 
persecuted community, and that Great Britain should 
interfere to reduce the rate of wages on the Band — he 
repeats, with the necessary variations, what most anti- 
Boer propagandists have stated in regard to the death, 
during the War of Independence, of an Englishman named 
Qreen: 

* There was the murder of Oxeen hi Lydenbttrg, who was called to the 
Boer camp, where he went miarmed and in good faith, only to have his 
brains blown out by the Boer with whom he was conversing.' § 



* 0. 8098, pp. 5, 6 ; Sir Michael Hioks Beaoh, speaking in the House of 
Commons on Jialy 26, 1881, said : ** When, at tlu iuggutionof the Boir leaden 



L it is a snggestion which did them very great honour— yon [Mr. Gladstone] 
sent a detachment of troops to re-oooapy Potchefstroom," etc. (Hansard, 
vol. cdziii. p. 1764). t 0. 8098, p. 9. 

I C. 8219, p. 76. f Fitzpatrick, p. 42. 
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Fortunately, this matter also was inquired into by the 
British Boyal Commission. At a meeting of the Commission 
on JrQy 6, 1881, Dr. Jorissen repeated a statement that had 
previously been submitted by the Boer leaders on May 14th, 
at Newcastle : 

* Be the death of Mr. Green. We have no official information about 
this matter, bat hare ascertained aa follows :— Mr. Green and his Kaffir 
got permission from the Commandant at Lydenbnrg to go to the gold- 
fields. The Kaffir went on an errand, bat Mr. Green, instead of going 
where he said, went to the camp of the troops. On his retom from the 
oamp, lie was caught and ordered to explain his conduct to the o<Mn- 
mander of the forces, which he refased to do. He jumped from his 
horse, and tried to esce^ in the direction of the camp. Orders were 
of coarse then giyen to fire, and he was shot. We cannot refrain from 
expressing oar great satisfaction that the [British] ciyfl authorities have 
institated some inqairies into the matter. This inqairy wiU undoubtedly 
settle the matter.' * 

After Dr. Jorissen had reminded the Commission that 
nearly two months had passed since this statement had first 
been submitted, Sir E. Wood said : 

* The dTil inqairy has made no progress, as nobody was present when 
Mr. Green came by his death, except those who were acting ander the 
orders of the Boer military leaders. We know nothing about it beyond 
hearsay. We have the story of the people in the fort, but we hone no 
iiiUemerUfrom amy one who eaw hdm 9hot We should like to hear the 
Boer account of it.' 

* Dr. Jorissen : *< Tou have already had the Boer aoooont two months 
ago" [repeated as aboye]. 

* Sir £ Wood : " Will you be good enough to desire those persons who 
were present at the shooting to come here and tell us aboat it ? " t 

Commandant Steyn and Field-Comet F. J. Marais^ who 
had been in command at the time of the shooting, were 
accordingly requested to come to Pretoria. Both of them 
complied with the request. On July 80th» Commandant 

* C. 8210, p. 90 ; C. 8114, p. 97. t 0. 8319, p. 90. 
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Steyn appeared before the Boyal Commission and submitted 
the following report from Mr. Marais : 

' Snt,— In purananoe of your wishes, I have the honour io report to 
yon what happened at the time of the death of Mr. Green at Lydenburg, 
about the 9th of January this year [1881]. I was as field-Comet present 
at the head of the watch at Lydenburg. Mr. Green came from the town 
and reconnoitred my position. Then he went to the English camp, and 
came back aboat half or three*qnarters of an hour afterwards. I at once 
ordered the men of the guard to arrest him, and told them to bring him 
to the G^eral at the ofiBice in the town. I gaye them strict orders not 
to let him escape, and in case he tried to escape to shoot him. As soon 
as I had given ^s order, he exclaimed "No, no, no," and ran away. 
There was not the least possibility of taking him alive, because there 
was a continual fire from the fori Thereupon one of the men shot ^t 
him and hit him above the ear in the head, and he fell dead at once, la 
the hope that this report will be sufficient for you, I have, etc.* 

After this statement had been read. Sir E. Wood asked : 

• *< And Marais is the actual man who gave the order ? '* 
•Dr. Jorissen: "Yes." 

•The President (Sir H. Bobinson) to Mr. Steyn : " Do you know any- 
thing about the matter beyond what is hi this letter? " 

• Mr. Steyn : I can only add this to the report, that the money and 
the horse belonging to the man were immediately sent to the widow 
by me." 

• Dr. Jorissen then stated : •• The Field-Oomet is here hi P^retoria." 
•The President to Mr. Steyn : •• Do you know yourself whether the 

facts stated here are true? " 

• Mr. Steyn : '• Certainly, they are true." 
•President: •• Withhi your own knowledge ? " 
•Mr. Steyn: ••Yes." 

• President : *• The Commission wish to express thehr satisfaction at 
your having brouffht the Commandant here, and the eosplanaHon he hoi 
given appeare io he qv4te eoHafaetoryJ" ' * 

The reason why this inquiry was not pushed further by 
the members of the Boyal Commission probably was that 
they knew, but did not wish to proclaim, that which Lady 

* 0. 8219, p. 120. 
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BellairB, in The Transvaal War, 1880^1, relates so candidly. 
Describing the siege of Lydenbnrg Fort, she says : 

'On the 16th, a honaiiaii, riding along the road, holding a white 
handkerchief, was reoogniaed aa an English gold-digger, named Green, 
and called into the fort He had heen in Lydenborg when the Boem 
ocenpied the town, hot had now obtained a pass to the Gold fields to 
look after some of his property, leaving his wife and children behind. 
He ttgreed io get a ielegraphie menage conveyed to Delagoa Bay for 
troiiumieeion to England^ Mr, Long offering him £100, if etteeeeefuL 
AUhongh advised to remain in the fort tintil after dark, he preferred 
leaving before, saying that he should then be more afraid of onr men 
than of the Boers by day. The mifortmiate man fell a victim to his 
over-assurance and imprudence in holding commmiication with the 
troops, being taken prisoner on his return by a Boer outpost and shot ' 
(pp. 818, 814). 

It is for the reader, with the above facts and with the 
verdict of the Boyal Commission before him, to pass judgment 
on the statement that Green ** was called to the Boer 
camp, where he went unarmed and in good faith, only 
to have his brains blown out by the Boer with whom he 
was conversing." 



Thb Casb of Captain Elliot. 

Two English Captains, Elliot and Lambert, were taken 
prisoners during the war, but were released on parole on 
condition that they would at once cross over to the Free 
State and would take no further part in the hostilities. 
An escort was to accompany them to the frontier. Accord- 
ing to Captain Lambert, their escort fired on them as they 
were crossing the Yaal Biver at night, and Captain Elliot 
was killed. Defamers of the Boers make the utmost of this 
case. But no one denies that the Boer leaders did their 
best, in co-operation with the British Boyal Commission, to 
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have the oase investigated/ and very few will deny that 
Captain Lambert, upon whose testimony the whole case 
rested, was a most misatisfactory witness. In his first 
statement on the subject he said: 

* The murder of Captain Elliot, I feel now confident, was owing to the 
treachery of a few sootindrels, whose object, I believe, was loot, viz., my 
carriage and horses, and wi^ shame, I most say, I believe and am 
credibly informed, this foul and treacherous deed was planned and headed 
by a Scotchman, called " Grahame," of New Scotland, Transvaal.'} 

Not long after he had made this statement, he withdrew 
it unreservedly, asserting that it had been based upon a 
chance conversation with a total stranger. I 

But he did not withdraw that part of his statement in 
which he admitted (1) that he and Captain Elliot, on their 
way to the frontier, had separated from their escort ; and 
(2) that, before being re-discovered, they had travelled for 
two and a half days in a direction not specified — attemfptmg^ 
€L8 most Boers are convinced, to join the British forces in 
Natal by a short cut ; and (3) that, for these reasons, before 
the death of Captain Elliot, they had been accused by the 
Boer authorities of having broken their parole. § 

The Babbeb Case. 

During the war, a certain Dr. Barber was murdered in 
Free State territory, his companion Dyas being wounded. 

• C. 8219, p. 61. 

t C. 8114, p. 96, quoted as from page 16 of Captain Lambert's statement. 

X C. 3098, p. 175. 

§ In Captain I^unbert's Beport to Qeneral Collev he said : ** We tnmed back, 
and after going a few miles tne escort disappeared [11 Not knowing where we 
were, I proposed to Captain Elliot we shomd go to the banks of the Vaal, and 
follow the river till we came to ttie proper punt. After trayelling all Monday, 
Tuesday, and ap till Wednesday about 1 p.m., when we found ourselves about 
four hours, or twenty-five miles from Spencer's Punt, we were suddenly stopped 
by two armed Boers, who handed us an official letter, which was opened and 
found to be from the Secretary to the Bepublican Government, stating that the 
members were surprised *that as officers and gentlemen we had broken our 
parole d'honneur, and refused to leave the Transvaal' " (C. 2866, p. 87). 

20 
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Mr. Bider Haggard makes the astonishing assertion that — 
'' The (leiual murderers were put on their trial in the Free 
State, and, of coarse, acquitted." Not content with this, 
Mr. Haggard suggests ''that there exists a certain con- 
nection between the dastardly murder of Dr. Barber (and 
the attempted murder of Mr. Dyas), and Piet Joubert." * 
Such a suggestion is contemptible; so much so, that it 
does not call for indignation, still less for refutation. 

But as to '' the actual murderers " having been acquitted, 
the facts are that two men were accused, and that the only 
witness against them was the man Dyas. Dr. Butherford, 
who was sent to the Free State by Sir Evelyn Wood to 
watch the case on behalf of the British Government, re- 
ported officially, "that Mr. Dyas' evidence was long, 
undecided, and conflicting, and as to legal effect much 
broken down by cross-examination.' ' t The whole case rested 
on this man's evidence. He was subject to epileptic fits. 
He had refused to appear as a witness unless he received 
jeSO down, while the accused had on two occasions, of their 
own free will, come all the way from Utrecht in the Trans- 
vaal to answer the charge. 

Further, at the preliminary examination Dyas had not 
recognised either of the accused, but had pointed out another 
man as the murderer. At the trial he failed to recognise 
this man, and identified the accused. 

According to The Natal Witness of October 5, 1881, 
** other evidence was brought forward to prove that Barber 
had many enemies in the Free State and that he had on 
several occasions abused the privileges of his profession." t 

The jury consisted of two Englishmen and seven Boers, 
and they returned a verdict of " Not Guilty " after retiring 
for less than five minutes. 

* Haggard, p. 248. Bt ** Piet Joabert,'* it ahoold be explained, was meant 
the Ck>mmandant-Genenl of the Boer foroes. 
t C. 8098, p. 78* I n>id., pp. 88-90. 
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Now, if Mr. Haggard's object had not been to malign and 
defame the whole race of Boers, regardless of the facts, 
would he have declared that the accused were the " actual 
murderers " and that they were *' of course acquitted " by 
a Free State jury? And is this what Englishmen describe 
as "fair play"? 

The ex-Administrator of the Transvaal, Sir Owen Lanyon, 
was more ingenious. He generalised — remarkably, it must 
be confessed. When the war was oyer he wrote : 

' The Boers were very clever in being kind to onr wounded soldiersi for 
they weU knew that such action would obtain sympathy at home. But 
where it toa$ vmposnble for their deeck to become known their conduct 
was far from creditable to them * ! * 



The one crime with which no English writer has dared, 
for fear of reprisals, to charge the Boers who fought in the 
War for Independence, is that of having armed the Eafi&rs 
against a white enemy. Mr. Haggard, however, has made 
an equally reckless assertion : 

'The [British] Gk)vemment of Pretoria,' he says, *need only have 
spoken one word, to set an enormous number of armed men in motion 
against the Boers, with the most serious results to the latter. Any 
other Gk)yemment in the world would, in its extremity, have spoken 
that word, but, fortunately for the Boers, it ii agaimt Englith pHnoipUe 
to set black agadnet white under amy oircwnetancee,* t 

Now the Boer leaders complained to the British Boyal 
Commission, on May 14, 1881, that during the war — 

* At Pretoria and elsewhere natives were pressed, against their own free 
will, not only to work but even to bear arms against us, some of whom 
were wounded and kOled in the several skirmishes round Pretoria, 



Martineau, p. 241. f Haggaid, p. 162, 
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lianbartad, and else^diare. We always bAsoMj abstained irom anning 
Kaffirs during the late wbx,** 

Sir Evelyn Wood was present, and neither of these state- 
ments could be or was contradicted. 

** English principles/' it appears, are sometimes forgotten 
in South Africa : or is it possible that in South Africa the 
Dutch monopolise the principles that in England are 
described as English? The spirit which animated British 
officials, during that war in any case, may be gauged by an 
extract from a letter to Sir Owen Lanyon from Sir Morrison 
Barlow, who was Her Majesty's Commissioner with the 
Swazies. This letter was intercepted by the Boers. It was 
dated December 6, 1880. 

' The Boers got it into their noddles,' he wrote, * that there is a 
Swazi Impi [anny], some thousands strong, on the border waiting for 
me to give ^e order for them to rash into the district, slay, born, 
and destroy all and everything. There are few iking$ would give me 
greater pleasure than to receive eueh an order J* \ 

With that spirit animating them, no wonder that British 
officials did use blacks whenever it seemed safe to do so. 
That the Swazies were not used in the wholesale way sug- 
gested by Sir Morrison Barlow was probably due in part to 
the fact that his superiors — ^besides being more humane, 
let us hope, than he was — realised that Kaffirs rarely dis- 
criminate, and that British farmers and their wives and 
children would have been slain as ruthlessly as Boer women 
and children would have been. But in other cases, and on 
a smaller scale, natives were employed without hesitation, 

* 0. 8114, pp. 96, 97. That the Boers abstained from anning natives was 
not for lack of opportonity. They had friends among them beyond, as well as 
within, the borders of the Transvaal. To cite English anthoriW: the Civil 
Ck>mmis8ioner at Kimberley reported on December 30, 1880, that the Inspector 
of Prisons ** has ascertained that 22,000 natives in Kimberley and Dntoitspan, 
and that [the] Dutch in Kimberley, openly sympathise with rebels *' (C. 2783, 
p. 74). 

t This letter was published In one of the Natal newspapers and was reprinted 
in C. 2960, p. 151. The italics are in the Blue Book. 
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as the Boer leaders stated. In one instance, on January 9, 
1881, the High Commissioner publicly authorised an English 
Colonel at Eimberley to supply a border tribe with gun- 
powder, nominally for defensive purposes against the Boers 
— as if the Boers had not enough to do fighting Great 
Britain without attacking natives — ^but actually in order to 
create a diversion to relieve the British forces in Natal.* 

This offence of arming and emplojring natives may seem 
trivial to those who do not know what native warfare in 
South Africa often means. But to the Boers, who do know, 
it is an offence without name. And if Englishmen had seen 
the bodies of comrades loathsomely mutilated by Kaffirs 
employed by Boers — something they never have seen — ^they, 
perhaps, would feel as Boers do who, in more than one war, 
have had brothers and friends done to death in this way by 
natives armed and employed by the British. 

* C. 2866, p. 84. 
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CHAPTER XrX 

THB TBBMS OF PBAGB 

PRESIDENT BRAND of the Orange Free State, even 
before the commencement of hostilities, had endea- 
voured to bring about a rapprochement between the British 
Oovemment and the Boer leaders.* Later, on January 11, 
1881, he telegraphed to the Free State Consul in London, 
telling him to conmiunicate to the British Government 
that: 

' I think not a moment Bhould be lost, and some one, say, Chief 
Justice de '\^lliers of Gape Town, be sent to the Transvaal Burghers by 
the Gk)vemment, with the view of stopping farther oollision, and with a 
clear and definite proposal for the settlement.* t 

The British Government, in reply, stated that " if armed 
opposition ceases " they " would consider whether settle- 
ment could be effected by appointing Special/ Conmiis- 
doner." t This was as far as the British j2K)vemment 
would at first go. Later, on February >8, 1881, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies telegrapned to General 
Colley: 

* Inform President Brand that Her Majesty's Government wOl be 
ready to give all reasonable goarantees as to treatment of Boers after 



* See Morley's L^e qf QladiUme, voL iU. p. 82. 

t 0.2788, p. 67. t nud.,p.68. 
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Bnbmission, if they oeasa from armed opposition, and that a scheme will 
be framed for the permanent friendly settlement of difElonlties. Add 
also, that Her Majesty's Gk)yemment will be glad if President will 
commmiioate to leaders of Boers this as well as former messages 
addressed to him.' * 

Gteneral Golley interpreted the above message as a demand 
for miconditional surrender. So, in reply to a telegram 
from President Brand urging that in no circumstances 
should the Boers be treated as rebels, he telegraphed on 
February 8, 1881 : 

^I fear I can give no such assurance as yonr Honour proposes, and 
can add nothing to Lord Eimberley's words. Cessation of armed resist- 
ance most precede everything.' \ 

Later, Lord Kimberley explained that General Colley had 
interpreted too rigidly the words referred to. 

The next step in the {Hcooeedings, after the telegrams of 
February 8th, was a letter from Vice-President Kriiger to 
General Colley, the latter transmitting the '' purport " of 
this letter by telegraph (February 13, 1881) to Lord 
Eimberley as follows ; 

* Anxious to make one more effort to stop bloodshed ; Boers driven to 
arms in self-defence; views continually misrepresented; if deed of 
annexation cancelled, willing to co-operate with British Government 
everything for good of South Africa ; know that English people would be 
on their side if truth reached them ; are so strong in this conviction that 
would not fear inquiry of a Boyal Commission which they know would 
give them their rights ; ready, therefore, if troops ordered to withdraw 
from Transvaal, to give free passage and withdraw from their positions ; 
if annexation upheld, will fight to the end.' | 



• 0. 2887, p. 6. t 0. 2886. p. 101. 

\ 0. 2887, p. 8. By the phrase **give them their rights/* Mr. Erfiger 
meant, as 1^. Jorisaen explains in his TramvaaUche Herinneringen (p. 28 of 
the Annexures)— restore to them the independence of which they had been 
robbed. 
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Lord Kimberley replied to the above on February 16, 1881 : 

' Infonn Kriiger that, if Boers will desist irom armed oppositioii, we 
shall be quite ready to appoint Oommissioners with extensive powers, 
and who may develop the scheme referred to in my telegram to yon of 
the 8th instant. Add that if this proposal is accepted, you are 
authorised to agree to suspension of hostilities.* * 

This, besides being forwarded to Vice-President Eriiger, 
was communicated to President Brand of tbe Free State, 
who at once asked to be informed of the nature of the 
scheme alladed to, as ** at present there is no definite plan 
to work upon" ; but he was told in reply (February 18th) 
^ that Lord Eimberley ** cannot at present add anything to 
those [terms] already within your knowledge." t 

At last, on March 4, 1881, in telegrams to General 
Joubert and Sir E. Wood, President Brand suggested that 
an armistice should be arranged, and found that both 
Grenerals were willing to adopt the suggestion.^ On the 
6th, the armistice was signed. 

Its terms were as follows: § 

' Be it understood that the object of this armistioe is to allow time 
for Mr. Erttger to consider and reply to the communications that may 
pass between the representative sides for the sake of procuring a peace- 
able settlement of the points at issue. 

* I, Sir Evelyn Wood, agree, on the part of Her Majesty's British 
Government, and I, Piet Joubert, agree, on the part of the Transvaal 
Boers' Government, for a cessation of hostilities from noon on the 
6th of March, 1881, till midnight on Monday the 14th of March, 1881. || 



/ 



• C. 2887, p. 10. t C. 2®?, p. 12. 

t 0. 2950, p. 82. S C. 2950, p. 84, and 0. 8219, p. 71. 

II On March 14th, a four days' prolongation of the armistioe was amuiged by 
Sir Evelyn Wood and General Joubert (C. 2950, pp. 84, 85), as follows : 

** It is hereby agreed between Bfajor-Gteneral Sir Evelyn Wood, E.03., 
commanding Her Siajesty's forces, on the one hand, and Mr. P. Joubert, 
commanding the Boer forces, on the other hand, that, in order to give time for 
the arrival of Mr. Kr^er, delayed by bad weather, and for the reception of a 
telegram expected from England, the armistioe now existing between the afore- 
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The following to be the conditions : 

'Schedule 1. — During that time each gide promises to make no 
forward movement in advance of its present positions neither by armed 
parties nor by scouts ; but each retains its liberty of movement within 
its own line& 

* Schedule 2.— That Sir Evelyn Wood or his successor is free to send 
eight days* provisions and firewood, but no ammunition, through Boer 
lines, for all his garrisons in the Transvaal, if he thinks proper to do so. 
That the Boer officers ( ) undertake to pass it to such garrisons, 
and, equally with the British garrisons, to suspend all hostilities for 
eight days subsequent to the arrival of tiie provisions, and that all 
persons sent with the waggons shall return with them, without, 
however, entering the places they are sent to, and not remain to 
augment the garrisons to which they bring provisions. Such persons, 
the waggons, and conductors, to be considered neutral until they are 
again within British lines. 

* Schedule 8.— That Ret Joubert undertakes to send notice of the 
conditions of the armistice at once to tiie respective garrisons and to the 
Boer commanders there. That he will use his influence to induce these 
commanders to allow the withdrawal within the British lines in Natal of 
all wounded in the aforesaid garrisons. 

*EvBLTN Wood, 

Major-OenenU. 

*P. J. JOUBBBT, 

Commtmdant' QeneraL' 



said shall be extended tiU midnight the 18th instant,— that is to say, for four 
days longer." 

«* Clonditions of the said armistice : 

" Schedule 1. — ^The conditions of existing armistice to remain unaltered ; 
except that, in oonsideration of the prolongation for four days, General Wood 
has the option of sending four days more provisions to those garrisons which 
have already received eight days', and twelve days' provisions to those garrisons 
which have not yet received any provisions. 

** Schedule 2.— As provided in former agreement, hostilities will only be 
suspended at several garrisons for the four or twelve days after the arrival of 
the provisions at the garrisons. Also, one officer may accompany each 
provision column, but he and his conductor and driver are to be strictiy 
neutral. 

** Schedule 8. — ^This armistice is not to prevent General Wood from sending 
his post as usual 

'* Agreed to at tent under Laing's Nek this 14th day of March, 1881. 

"BvsLTR Wood, 

MajoT-QeneraL 
"P. J. Joubert, 

Commandai^' Oeneral, ' ' 
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The Boer leaders were genninely anxioos to come to 
terms, but insisted that peace was impossible on the vague 
conditions at first proposed by the British Gbvemment. 
Nevertheless, Vice-President Eroger declared, as cabled by 
Sir E. Wood to Lord Eimberley on March 7, 1881, that : 

' It appears to us that, for the first time since anlnoky annexation, 
there is chance of coming to peaceful settlement. ... In our opinion, 
a meeting of representatives from both sides will probably lead speedOy 
to satisfactory result, therefore suggest representatives from both sides 
should be present, with full powers to determine preliminaries of 
honourable peace, and ratify same.*'*^ 

On the following day Lord Eimberley cabled to General 
Wood: 

'Her Majesty's Qovemment would be ready in any settiement to 
grant complete amnesty to all, including leaders [a point that had not 
been raised by the leaders, who were fighting for more than 
"amnesty'*], excepting only persons who have committed or are 
directiy responsible for acts contrary to rules of civilised warfare ; make 
this known in such way as you consider most expedient. We should make 
no exception as to persons with whom we will negotiate, requiring only 
that they shall be duly authorised representatives of Boers, with power 
to act in their behalf. We understand Krttger's answer as opening way 
to further proceedings on basis of preceding communications, and we 
now propose to appoint commissioners, whose names I will state at 
earliest moment, who will examine whole matter, and will be ready for 
friendly communications with any persons appointed by Boers.' * 

Fmrther details were telegraphed on March 12th : 

* Inform Boer leaders,' Sir E. Wood was told, 'that if Boers will 
undertake to desist from armed opposition and disperse to their homes 
we are prepared to name the foUowiug as Commissioners :— Sir H. 
Bobinson,t Chief Justice de Yilliers, and yourself. President Brand 



• C. 2887, p. 28. 

t Sir Hercules Bobinson, afterward Lord Bosmead, had become Governor of 
Oape Golony and High Oommissloner In January, 1881. His predecessor, Sir 
Bartle Freie, had been recalled in August, 1880, Sir G. 0. Strahan, during the 
intervening months, filling the position ot Acting-Govemor. 
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would be asked to be present at proceedings as representing friendly 
State. Commission would be authorised to consider following points : — 
Complete self-government mider British Suzerainty, with British 
Beddent at Pretoria, and proyisions for protection of Native interests 
and as to frontier aflEsdrs. Control over relations with foreign powers to 
be reserved.' * 

After this offer had been discussed at several meetings 
between Sir E. Wood and the Boer leaders, and after 
Mr. Eriiger had assured President Brand that short of 
'^restoration of Republic, with British protectorate . . . 
we cannot treat," t terms of peace were agreed to finally on 
March 21, 1881. 

Terms of Pbacb. 

* Schedule 1. — ^I, Sir Evelyn Wood, admit the Boer leaders, Messrs, 
Eriiger, Pretorius, Joubert, and others who have been present at these 
meetings, as duly representing the people of the Transvaal, now in arms. 

'Schedule 2. — We, ErUger, Pretorius, and Joubert declare our 
readiness to accept fiie suzerainty of &e reigning Sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to the explanation given by Sir E. Wood, 
as noted in the minutes of the meeting of the 16th March. We also 
agree to recognise a British Besident at the future capital of the 
Government, with such functions as the British Government may 
decide on the reconmiendations of tiie Boyal Commission. 

' We also agree to leave to the Commission the consideration of pro- 
visions for the protection of Native interests, and as to frontier afiOekirs, 
that control | of relations with foreign powers should be reserved to the 
Suzerain. 

* Schedule 8. — I, Sir Evelyn Wood, acknowledge the right of the 
Transvaal people to complete self-govemment, subject to Suzerain 
rights. 

'Schedule 4.— We, Kriiger, Pretorius, and Joubert, will gladly co- 
operate with Her Majesty's Government in bringing to justice those 
who have committed, or are directly responsible, for acts contrary to 
civilised warfare. 

' Schedule 5. — I, Sir Evdyn Wood, in the event of the position on the 



* 0. 2887, pp. S4, 25. 0. 8114, p. 49. f 0. 2887, pp. 24, 25. 

din the Dutch version, as given in the StaaUeourantt the word used at this 
Qt is toeziehtt whioh means sapervision, not oontrol ; and in view of the 
ts related on pp. 802, 808 h^a, the difEerenoe is important. 
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Laing'i Nek being abandoned by the Boon, and of the latter diq^enung 
to their homes, dedare on the part of Her Majesty's Government, that 
I will not take possession of that position, nor follow them np with 
troops, nor send ammtmition into the Transvaal. 

* At a meeting on the 18th March, a telegram from Lord Eimberley, 
dated 17th, was handed to the Boer representatives, being an answer 
to Sir E. Wood's telegram of the Idth, embodying the points raised 
by them on that day.'*' 

' Schedule 6.— The Boer leaders acc^t the terms ofiEiared in the telegram 
of the 17th, they declare, " We trust to the British Government to give to 
US complete self-government as soon as possible, and at latest within six 
months, it being understood that no dvil action shall be entertained in 
respect of proceedings taken daring or in reference to this war, and 
eqnaUy no action be entertained in respect of taxation until the self- 
government be accorded. We further trust that if the Boyal Commission 
considers any separation of land to the east of the 80th degree of longi- 
tude to be necessary, such Gonmiission will not recommend the separa- 
tion of more land than is necessary for the purposes of the English policy 
as indicated in the telegram of the 17th March." 

* Schedule 7.— I, Sir E. Wood, do engage, on behalf of the British 
Government, that the Boyal Commission shall meet at the earliest 
possible date, and that the Government of the country shall be handed 
over within six months from this date. 

* Schedule 8. — Under these circumstances we, Krttger, Joubert, and 
Fretorius, engage on behalf of the Boers in arms, to disperse our forces 
at once, and to await the settlement of all pending questions referred to 
the Boyal Commission ; on the completion of the labours of which the 
country will enter on the promised self-government. 

' Schedule 9. — ^We, Krttger, Joubert, and Fretorius, further engage on 
behalf of the Boers, to restore all British property, now in possession 
of tiie Boer authorities, captured during the war, and Sir E. Wood 
undertakes to restore all property of the Boers now in possession of 
the British Government, captured during the war, or taken over from 
the Bepublio at the time of annexation. The exchange to take place 
when the self-government is finally accorded. 

' (Signed) Evbltn Wood, Major-Oeneralt 

* DepfUy High Commuiioner. 

* S. J. P. Ebuobb. 
*M. W. Pbbtobius. 

• P. J. Joubbbt.' t 



* This paragraph, although it may have the appearance of an addition to 
the original document, is given as above in the Blue Book, 
t C. 8114, pp. 55, 56. 
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Much has been said by English writers to the effect that 
when Sir Evelyn Wood, on behalf of the British (Govern- 
ment, condescended to suspend hostilities against the Boers, 
he had their citizen-army ''in the hollow of his hand." 
Apart from the fact that General CoUey probably thought 
the same before he had assumed the offensive, it is worthy 
of note that the preliminary armistice was signed on 
March 6, 1881; the terms of peace on March 21, 1881; 
and that on dates both before and after these Sir E. Wood 
admitted that he was unable to take the offensive owing to 
the delay in the arrival of his reinforcements. 

* On reaching Newcastle on the 2nd of March,' he wrote to Lord 
Ejmberley, 'I found that the military sitaation was such as would 
prevent any advance against the Boers before the arrival of the re- 
maining reinforcements then on the march from Pietermaritzburg, and 
the aocmnnlalaon of more stores. TJUa I found would take at least 
a fortnight* * 

Writing to the Secretary of State for War on March 19, 
1881, he said : 

' From a military point of view I was not averse to this armistice, 
as the state of the roads and rivers had prevented the arrival at the 
front of reinforcements and supplies. In fact, from the same causes 
I am still, on the 19th, nnable to take the oflfensive into the Transvaal, 
but I shall be able to do so in three days, provided the state of the rivers 
admits ' [which it did not] .f 

Lastly, on March 30, 1881, again writing to the Secretary 
of State for War, Sir E. Wood confessed that : 

' The armistice has enabled me, by reducing the forage ration, to tide 
over the difficulties cansed by the wretched state of the roads, but as it 
would have been impossible for me to have taken the offensive, I cannot 
disguise the fact tiiat the delays [due to the state of the roads] to which 
I have been subject might have been of very serious moment as regards 
military operations. To strike strongly and swiftly is a military axiom, 
and yet from circumstances beyond my control, I should have been 
forced, had there been no armistice, to remain in a state of inaction.' | 

* C. 2950, p. 81. t Ibid., p. 108. \ Ibid., p. 148. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THB PBETOBIA OONYBNTION 

IT will partionlarly have been noticed in the terms of 
peace that Sir Evelyn Wood, on behalf of the British 
Government, acknowledged ^^the right of the Transvaal 
people to complete self-government, subject to Suzerain 
rights/' and that the Boer leaders accepted '' the suzerainty 
of the reigning Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
according to the expUmatUm given by Sir E. Wood, as noted 
in the minutes of the meeting of the i&th Ma/rch.** 
In those minutes it had been stated by Sir E. Wood : 

« Snseraint^ means : " That the country has entire self -govornment 
as regards its own interior afiGairs, but that it cannot take action against 
or with an outside power without the permission of the Suzerain.** * * 

This plain [definition — ^which harmonised perfectly with 
the phrase in Schedule 2 ^'that control [more correctly, 
* supervision ' t] of relations with foreign powers should be 
reserved to the Suzerain" — can have had one meaning 
only, viz., that the Bepublic was to have the right to 
initiate action where foreign powers were concerned, but 
that the permission of the Suzerain would have to be ob- 
tained before any act, thus initiated, could become binding. 

Imagine, therefore, the feelings of the Boers when, after 

* Annezare * 8,* on p. 62 of 0. 8114. f Bee #t4pra, p. 899, footnote. 

aoa 
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they had been induced by these promises to abandon their 
position at Laing's Nek and to return to their homes^ a draft 
Convention was submitted to their leaders which gave the 
Suzerain '' the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
powers, such intercourse to be carried on through Her 
Majesty's diplomatic and consular officers abroad." 

It is needless to emphasise the radical difference between 
this stipulation and that contained in the terms of peace. 
And this difference was not the only one.* But what 
were the Boers to do ? Large reinforcements had arrived 
to strengthen the British position, and if the Convention, 
which had been drafted by the Boyal Commission, were 
not accepted, the war would have to be fought all over 
again against much heavier odds than at first. It was 
a situation of immense difficulty, and it is not surprising 
that the Boer leaders decided to sign the Convention, 
subject to ratification by the Volksraad. And so it was 
signed, on the 3rd of August, 1881, at Pretoria, by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Henry de 
Villiers, on behalf of the British Government, and by 
Messrs. Eriiger, Pretorius, and Joubert on behalf of the 
Transvaal burghers. Its terms were as follows: — 

PrBTOBIA Ck>NVBNnOM OF 1881. 

Preamble. Her Majesty's Oommissioners for the Settlement of he 
Transvaal territory, duly appohited as such by a Commission passed 
under the Boyal Sign Manual and Signet, bearing date the 5th of 
April, 1881, do hereby undertake and guarantee on behalf of Her 
Majesty, that, from and after the 8th day of August, 1881, complete 
self-government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, will be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
territory, upon the following terms and conditions, and subject to the 
following reservations and limitations : — 

Article 1. The said Territory, to be hereinafter called the Transvaal 
State, will embrace the land lying between the following boundaries, 
to wit: 

* See infra, p. 815. 
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Beginning from the point where the north-eastern boundary line of 
Qriqnaland West meets the Vaal River, up the coarse of the Vaal 
Biver to the point of junction with it of the Elip Biver ; thence up 
the course of the Elip Biver to the point of jnnction with it of the 
stream called Qansvlei, thence up the Gansvlei stream to its source in 
the Drakensberg ; thence to a beacon in the boundary of Natal, situated 
inmiediately opposite and close to the source of the Gansvlei stream ; 
thence in a north-easterly direction along the ridge of the Drakensberg, 
dividing the waters flowing into the (Gansvlei stream from the waters 
flowing into the sources of the BoffBJo, to a beacon on a point where 
this mountain ceases to be a continuous chain ; thence to a beacon on 
a plain to the north-east of the last described beacon; thence to the 
nearest source of a small stream called *' Division Stream " ; thence 
down this division stream, which forms the southern boundary of 
the Sandfontein, the property of Messrs. Meek, to its junction with 
the Coldstream; thence down the Coldstream to its junction with the 
Bufihlo or Umzinyati Biver; thence down the course of the BufiSalo 
Biver to the junction with it of the Blood Biver ; thence up the course 
of the Blood Biver to the junction with it of Lyn Spruit or Dudusi ; 
thence up the Dudusi to its source ; thence 80 yards to Bea. I., situated 
on a spur of the N'Qaba-Ka-hawana Mountains ; thence 80 yards to 
the N'Sonto Biver; thence down the N*Sonto Biver to its junction with 
the White Umvulosi Biver; thence up the White Umvulosi Biver to a 
white rock where it rises ; thence 800 yards to Kambula Hill (Bea. II.) ; 
thence to the source of the Pemvana Biver, where the road from 
Kambula Camp to Burger's Lager crosses ; thence down the Pemvana 
Biver to its junction with the Bivana Biver; thence down the 
Bivana Biver to its junction with the Pongolo Biver; thence down 
the Pongolo Biver to where it passes through the libombo Bange; 
thence along the summits of the Libombo Bange to the northern 
point of the NTawos Hill in that range Bea. XVI. ; thence to the 
northern peak of the Inkwakweni Hills Bea. XV. ; thence to Sefunda, 
a rocky knoll detached from and to the north-east end of the White 
Eoppies, and to the south of the Muzana Biver Bea. XIY. ; thence 
to a point on the slope near the crest of Matanjeni, which is the 
name given to the south-eastern portion of the Mahamba Hills 
Bea. Xin. ; thence to the N'Gwangwana, a double-pointed hill (one 
point is bare, the other wooded, the beacon being on the former), 
on the left bank of the Assegai Biver and upstream of the Dadusa 
Spruit Bea. XII. ; thence to the southern point of Bendita, a rooky 
knoll in a plain between the Little Hlozane and Assegai Bivers 
Bea. XI.; thence to the highest point of Suluka Hill, round the 
eastern slopes of which flows the Little Hlosane, also called Ludaka 
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or Mndsproit Bea. X. ; thence to the beacon known as " Viljoen's " 
or N*Diiko Hill ; thence to a point north-east of Derby House, known 
as Magwazidili's Beacon; thence to the Igaba, a small knoll on the 
Ungwempisi Biver, also called ** Jonbert's Beacon/' and known to the 
Natives as "Piet's Beacon" Bea. IX. ; thence to the highest point of 
the N'Dhlovudwalili or Hontbosch, a hill on the northern bank of the 
Umgwempisi Biver Bea. VIII.; thence to^a beacon on the only flat- 
topped rock, about 10 feet high and about 80 yards in circumference 
at its base, situated on the south side of the Lamsamane range of 
hills, and overlooking the valley of the great Usuto Biver, this rock 
being 45 yards north of the road from Camden and Lake Banagher to 
the forests on the Usuto Biver (sometimes called Sandhlanas Beacon) 
Bea. Vn. ; thence to the Gkdungwana or Ibubulundi, four smooth bare 
hills, the highest in that neighbourhood, situated to the south of the 
Umtuli Biver Bea. VI. ; thence to a flat-topped rock, 8 feet high, on 
the crest of the Busuku, a low rocky range south-west of the Impulasi 
Biver Bea. V. ; thence to a low bare hill on the north-east of, and 
overlooking the Impulasi Biver, to the south of it being a tributary of 
the Impulasi, with a considerable waterfall, and the road from the river 
passing 200 yards to the north-west of the beacon Bea. IV. ; thence to 
the highest point of the Mapumula range, the watershed of the Little 
Usuto Biver on the north, and the Umpulasi Biver on the south, the 
hill, the top of which is a bare rock, falling abruptly towards the Little 
Usuto Bea. in. ; thence to the western point of a douUe-pointed rocky 
hill, precipitous on all sides, called Makwana, its top being a bare rock 
Bea. II. ; thence to the top of a rugged hill of considerable height, 
falling abruptly to the Eomati River, this hill being the northern 
extremity of the Isilotwani range, and separated from the highest peak 
of the range Inkomokasi (a sharp cone) by a deep neck Bea. I. . On a 
ridge in the straight line between Beacons I. and 11. is an intermediate 
beacon. From Beacon I. the boundary runs to a hill across the Eomati 
Biver, and thence along the crest of the range of hills known as the 
Makongwa, which runs north-east and south-west to Eamhlubana Peak, 
thence in a straight line to Mananga, a point in the Libombo range, and 
thence to the nearest point in the Portuguese frontier on the Libombo 
range ; thence along the summits of the Libombo range to the middle of 
the poort where the Eomati Biver passes through it, called the lowest 
Eomati Poort; thence in a north by easterly direction to Pokioens 
Eop, situated on the north side of the 01ifant*s Biver, where it passes 
through the ridges ; thence about north-north-west to the nearest point 
of Serra di Chicundo, and thence to the junction of the Pafuri Biver 
with the Limpopo or Crocodile Biver; thence up the course of the 
Limpopo Biver to the point where the Marique Biver falls into it; 

21 
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ihenoe ap the course of the Harique River to "Derde Poort,** where 
it paBses through a low range of hills, called Sikwane, a beacon No. 10 
being erected on the spar of the said range near to, and westward of, 
the banks of the river, thence in a straight line, through this beacon to 
a beacon No. 9 erected on the top of the same range about 1,700 yards 
distant from beacon No 10; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon No. 8 
erected on the highest point of an isolated hill, called Dikgagong, or 
*( Wildebeest Eop," situated south-eastward of, and about 8i miles 
distant from a high hill, called Moripe, thence in a straight line, to a 
beacon No. 7 erected on the summit of an isolated hill or "koppie,** 
forming the eastern extremity of the range of hills called Moshweu, 
situated to the northward of, and about 2 miles distant from, a large 
isolated hill, called Chukudu-Chochwa ; thence, in a straight line, to a 
beacon No. 6 erected on the summit of a hill, forming part of the same 
range, Moshweu ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon No. 5 erected 
on the summit of a pointed hill in the same range ; thence, in a straight 
line, to a beacon No. 4 erected on the summit of the western extremity 
of the same range ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon No. 8 erected 
on the smnmit of the northern extremity of a low, bushy hill, or koppie, 
near to, and eastward of, the Notwane River ; thence, in a straight line, 
to the junction of the stream called Metsi-Mashwane with the Notwane 
River No. 3 ; thence up to the course of the Notwane River to Sengoma, 
being the poort where the river passes through the Dwarsberg range ; 
thence, as described in the Award given by Lieutenant-Governor Keate, 
dated October 17, 1871, by Pitlanganyane (narrow place) Deboaganka or 
Schaapkuil, Sibatoul (bare place) and Maclase, to Ramatlabama, a pool 
on a spruit north of the Molopo River. From Ramatlabama the 
boundary shall run to the smnmit of an isolated hill, called Leganka ; 
thence, in a straight line, passing north-east of a native station, near 
"Buurman's drift" on the Molopo River, to that point on the road 
from Mosiega to the old drift, where a road turns out through the 
native station to the new drift below ; thence to '* Buurman's old drift ** ; 
thence, in a straight line, to a marked and isolated clump of trees near 
to and north-west of the dwelling-house of G. Austin, a tenant on the 
farm '* Vleifontein," No. 117; thence, in a straight line, to the north- 
western comer beacon of the farm, " Mooimeisjesfontein,'* No. 80; 
thence along the western line of the said farm '* Mooimeisjesfontein," 
and in prolongation thereof, as far as the road leading from " Ludik's 
Drift " on the Molopo River, past the homestead of Mooimeisjesfontein, 
towards the Salt Pans near Hart River ; thence along the said road to a 
point thereon, 8 mUes north of the dwelling of Gouws at the Salt Pan ; 
thence, in a straight Hne, to a point one mile due west of the more 
northerly pan, measured from its western edge ; thence, in a straight 
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line, to the most westerly beacon of the farm Bietpan, No. 160 ; thence 
along the line of the said farm to the drift on the Hart Biver, near the 
mined house, known as " Liebenberg's '* ; thence down the Hart River 
to the drift about 2} miles below Mamusa and opposite the dwelling- 
house of Theodor Doms ; thence, in a straight line, to the summit of an 
isolated hill, known as " Eoppie Enkel,'* situated between the Vaal and 
Hart Rivers, and about 86 miles from Mamusa, and about 18 miles 
north of the village of Christiana; idience, in a straight line, to that 
point on the north-east boundary of Griqualand West, as beaconed by 
Mr. Surveyor Ford, where two farms, registered as Nos. 72 and 76, 
do meet, about midway between the Vaal and Hart Rivers, measured 
along the said boundary of Griqualand West ; thence to the first point 
where the north-east boundary of Griqualand West meets the Vaal 
River. 

Article 2. Her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs and successors, 
(a) the right from time to time to appoint a British Resident in and for 
the said State, with such duties and functions as are hereinafter 
defined ; (6) the right to move troops through the said State in time of 
war, or in case of the apprehension of immediate war between the 
Suzerain Power and any Foreign State or Native Tribe in South Africa ; 
and (c) the control of the external relations of the said State, including 
the conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
Foreign Powers, such intercourse to be carried on through Her Majesty's 
diplomatic and consular officers abroad. 

Article 8. Until altered by the Volksraad, or other competent 
authority, all laws, whether passed before or after the annexation of 
the Transvaal territory to Her Majesty's dominions, shall, except in 
so far as they are consistent with or repugnant to the provisions of 
this Convention, be and remain in force in the said State in so far 
as they shall be applicable thereto : provided that no future enactment 
especially affecting the interest of natives shall have any force or effect 
in the said State, without the consent of Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, first had and obtained and signified to the Government of 
the said State through the British Resident: provided further that in 
no case will the repeal or amendment of any laws which have been 
enacted since the annexation have a retrospective effect, so as to 
invalidate any acts done or liabilities incurred by virtue of such laws. 

Article 4. On the 8th day of August, 1881, the Government of the 
said State, together with all rights and obligations thereto appertcuning, 
and all State property taken over at the time of annexation, save and 
except munitions of war, will be handed over to Messrs. Stephanus 
Johannes Paulus Krtlger, Martinus Wessel Pretorius, and Petrus 
Jacobus Joubert, or the survivor or survivors of them, who wiU 
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lorthwith CMtte & YdksaAd to be dected and oonyened, and the 
Yolkgraadf thus elected and oonTened, will decide as to the further 
adrnifrintratton of the Govemment of the said Sti^e. 

Article 6. AH Bentenoea passed upon posons who may be canvieted of 
ofl fe fic es cootEaiy to the rules of dTiHsed warfare, committed dnxing the 
recent hnstflitieH, will be duly carried oat, and no alteratiosi or mitigatlcm 
of such sentences wiQ be made or allowed by the Govenmient of the 
Transvaal State without Her Majesty's consent, conveyed throng the 
British Resident. In case there shall be any prisoners in any of the 
ga<^ oi the Transvaal State, whose respective sentenoes of imprisonment 
have been remitted in part by Her Majesty's Administrator, or other 
officer administering the Gkyvemment, such remisskm will be recognised 
and acted upon by the fotore Govemmoxt of the said State. 

Article 0. Hex Majest/s Govemmfflit will make doe compensation for 
all losses or damage sustained by reason of snch acts as are in the 8th 
Article hereinafter specified, which may have been committed by Her 
Majesty's forces during the recent hostilities, except for such loaaes or 
damage as may already have been compensated for, and the Government 
of the Transvaal State will make due compensation for aU losses or 
damage sustained by reason of such a^s as are in the 8th Article herein- 
after specified ifriiich may have been committed by the people who were 
in arms against Hex Majesty during tiie recent hostilities, except for 
such losses or damages as may already have been compensated for. 

Article 7. The decision of aU claims for compensation, as in tiie last 
preceding Article mentioned, will be referred to a Sub-Commission, 
con HI sting of the Honourable George Hudson, the Honourable Jacobus 
Petrus de Wet, and the Honourable John Gilbert Eots^. In case one 
or more of such Snb-Gommissioners shall be unable or unwilling to act 
tiie remaining Snb-Commissfoner or Sub-Commissioners will, after 
consultation with the Government of the Transvaal State, submit for 
the approval of Her Majesty's High Commissioners the names of one 
or more persons to be appointed by them to fill the place or places 
thus vacated. The decision of the said Sub-Commissioners, or of a 
majority of them, will be final The said Sub-Commissioners will enter 
upon and perform their duties with all convenient speed. They wiH, 
before taking evidence or ordering evidence to be taken in respect of 
any claim, decide whether such daim can be entertained at all under 
the roles laid down in the next succeeding Article. In regard to claims 
which can be so entertained, the Sub-Commissioners will, in the first 
instance, afford every facility for an amicable arrangement as to the 
amount payable in respect of any claim, and only in cases in which 
there is no reasonable ground for believing that an immediate amicable 
arrangement can be arrived at, will they take evidence, or order evidence 
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to be taken. For the purpose of taking evidence and reporting thereon, 
the Sub-Commissioners may appoint Deputies, who will, without delay, 
submit records of the evidence and their reports to the Sub-Com- 
missioners. The Sub-Conmiissioners will arrange their sittings and 
the sittings of their Deputies in such a manner as to afford the greatest 
convenience to the parties concerned and their witnesses. In no case 
will costs be allowed to either side, other than the actual and reasonable 
expenses of witnesses whose evidence is certified by the Sub-Com- 
missioners to have been necessary. Interest will not run on the 
amount of any claim, except as is hereinafter provided for. The said 
Sub-Commissioners will forthwith, after deciding upon any daim, 
announce their decision to the Government against which the award 
is made, and to the claimant. The amount of remuneration payable 
to the Sub-Commissioners and their Deputies will be determined by 
the High Conmiissioner, after all the claims have been decided upon. 
The British Government and the Government of the Transvaal State 
will pay proportionate shares of the said remuneration and of the 
expenses of the Sub-Commissioners and their Deputies, according to 
the amount awarded against them respectively. 

Article 8. For the purpose of distinguishing olcdms to be accepted 
from those to be rejected, the Sub-Commissioners will be guided by 
the following rules, viz.: — Compensation will be allowed for losses 
or damage sustained by reason of the following acts committed during 
the recent hostilities, viz., (a) commandeering, seizure, confiscation, or 
destruction of property, or damage done to property ; (b) violence done 
or threats used by persons in arms. In regard to acts under (a), 
compensation will be allowed for direct losses only. In regard to 
iUBts falling under (5), compensation will be allowed for actual losses 
of property, or actual injury to the same proved to have been caused 
by its enforced abandonment. No claims for indirect losses, except 
such as are in this Article specially provided for will be entertained. 
No claims which have been handed in to the Secretary of the Boyal 
Commission after the Ist day of July, 1881, will be entertained, unless 
the Sub-Commissioners shall be satisfied that the delay was reasonable. 
When claims for loss of property are considered, the Sub-Commissioners 
will require distinct proof of the existence of the property, and that it 
neither has reverted, nor will revert, to the claimant. 

Article 9. The Government of the Transvaal State will pay and satisfy 
the amount of every claim awarded against it within one month after 
the Sub-Commissioners shall have notified their decision to the said 
Government, and in default of such payment the said Government will 
pay interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum from the date of such 
default ; but Her Majesty's Government may at any time before such 
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payment pay the aaioimt, wHh interest, if any, to the claimant in 
satiflfaction of bis claim, and may add the som thns paid to any 
debt which may be dne by the Transvaal State to Her liajesty's 
Goremment, as hereinafter provided for. 

Artide 10. The Transvaal State will be HaUe for the balance of 
the debts for which the South African Bepablic was liable at the 
date of annexation, to wit, the sum of J648,000 in respect of the Cape 
CoDuneroial Bank Loan, and £85fiff! in respect to the Bailway Loan, 
together with the amomit dae on 8th Augost, 1881, on account of the 
Orphan Chamber Debt, which now stands at Jg27,296 15s., which debts 
will be a first charge npon the revenues of the State. The Transvaal 
State will moreover be liable for the lawful expenditure lawfully 
incurred for the necessary expenses of the Province since the annexation, 
to wit, the sum of ^£265,000, which debt, together with such debts 
as may be incurred by virtue of the 9th Article, will be second charge 
upon the revenues of the State. 

Article 11. The debts due as aforesaid by the Transvaal State to 
Her Majesty's Government will bear interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent., and any portion of such debt as may remain 
unpaid on the 8th August, 1882, shall be repayable by a payment 
for interest and sinking fund of six pounds and ninepence per cent, 
per annum, which will extinguish the debt, in twenty-five years. The 
said payment of six pounds and ninepence per JSIOO shall be payable 
half yearly in British currency on the 8th February and 8th August 
in each year. Provided always, that the Transvaal State shall pay, 
in reduction of the said debt, the sum of £100,000 before the 
8th August, 1882, and shall be at liberty at the dose of any half year 
to pay off the whole or any portion of the outstanding debt. 

Artide 12, All persons holding property in the said State on the 
8th day of August, 1881, will continue to enjoy the rights of property 
which they have enjoyed since the annexation. No person who has 
remained loyal to Her Majesty during the recent hostilities shall suffer 
any molestation by reason of his loyalty, or be liable to any criminal 
prosecution or dvfl action for any part taken in connexion with such 
hostilities, and all such persons will have full liberty to reside in the 
country, with enjoyment of all dvil rights, and protection for their 
persons and property. 

Article 18. Natives will be allowed to acquire land, but the grant 
or transfer of such land will, in every case, be made to and registered in 
the name of the Native Location Commission, hereinafter mentioned, 
in trust for such natives. 

Article 14. Natives will be allowed to move as freely within the 
country as may be consistent with the requirements of public order. 
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and to leave it for the porpoBe of seeking employment elsewhere or 
for other lawful purposes, subject always to the pass laws of the said 
State, as amended by ^e Legislature of the Proyince, or as may 
hereafter be enacted under the provisions of the Third Article of this 
Convention. 

Article 15. The provisions of the Fourth Article of the Sand Biver 
Ck>nvention are hereby re-affirmed, and no slavery or apprenticeship 
partaking of slavery will be tolerated by the Government of the said State. 

Article 10. There will continue to be complete freedom of reUgion and 
protection from molestation for all denominations, provided the same be 
not inconsistent with morality and good order, and no disability shall 
attach to any person in regard to rights of property by reason of the 
religious opinions which he holds. 

Article 17. The British Resident will receive from the Government of 
the Transvaal State such assistance and support as can by law be given 
to him for the due discharge of his functions. He will also receive every 
assistance for the proper care and preservation of the graves of such 
of Her Majesty's forces as have died in the Transvaal, and if need be for 
the expropriation of land for the purpose. 

Article 18. The following will be the duties and functions of the 
British Resident :—(l) he will perform duties and functions analogous 
to those discharged by a Charg^ d'Affiedres and Consul-General. 

(2) In regard to natives within the Transvaal State he will (a) report 
to the High Commissioner, as representative of the Suzerain, as to the 
working and observance of the provisions of this Convention ; (5) report 
to the Transvaal authorities any cases of ill-treatment of natives or 
attempts to incite natives to rebellion that may come to his knowledge ; 
(c) use his influence with the natives in favour of law and order ; and 
{d) generally perform such other duties as are by this Convention 
entrusted to him, and take such steps for the protection of the person 
and property of natives as are consistent with the laws of the land. 

(8) In regard to natives not residing in the Transvaal (a) he will 
report to the High Commissioner and the Transvaal €k)vemment any 
encroachments reported to him as having been made by Transvaal 
residents upon the land of such natives, and in case of disagreement 
between the Transvaal Government and the British Resident as to 
whether an encroachment has been made, the decision of the Suzerain 
will be final; (&) the British Resident will be the medium of com- 
munication with native chiefs outside the Transvaal, and, subject to 
the approval of the High Commissioner, as representing the Suzerain, 
he will control the conclusion of treaties with them ; and (c) he will 
arbitrate upon every dispute between Transvaal residents and natives 
outside the Transvaal (as to acts committed beyond the boundaries of 
the Transvaal) which may be referred to him by tiie parties interested. 
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(4) In regard to commimioatiQnB with foreign powers, the Transvaal 
Government will correspond with Her Majesty's Government throng^ 
the British Besident and the High Commissioner. 

Article 19. The Government of the Transvaal State will strictly 
adhere to the boundaries defined in the First Article of this Convention, 
and will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants from making 
any encroachment upon lands beyond the said State. The Boyal 
Commission will forthwith appoint a person who will beacon off the 
boimdary line between Bamatlabama and the point where such line 
first tonches Griqualand West boundary, midway between the Vaal 
and Hart Bivers ; the person so appointed will be instructed to make 
an arrangement between the owners of the farms Grootfontein and 
Valleifontein on the one hand, and the Barolong authorities on the 
other, by which a fair share of the water supply of the said farms 
shall be allowed to flow undisturbed to the said Barolongs. 

Article 20. All grants or titles issued at any time by the Transvaal 
Government in respect of land outside the boundary of Transvaal State, 
as defined, Article 1, shall be considered invedid and of no effect, except 
in so far as any such grant or title relates to land that falls within the 
boundary of the Transvaal State; and all persons holding any such 
grant so considered invalid and of no effect will receive from the 
Government of the Transvaal State such compensation, either in land 
or in money, as the Volksraad shall determine. In all cases in which 
any native chiefs or other authorities outside the said boimdaries have 
received any adequate consideration from the Government of the former 
South African Bepublic for land excluded from the Transvaal by the 
First Article of this Convention, or where permanent improvements 
have been made on the land, the British Besident will, subject to 
the approval of the High Commissioner, use his influence to recover 
from, the native authorities fair compensation for the loss of the land 
thus excluded, or of the permanent improvements thereon. 

Article 21. Forthwith, after the taking effect of this Convention, 
a Native Locaidon Commission will be constituted, consisting of the 
President (or in his absence the Vice-President) of the State, or some 
one deputed by him, the Besident, or some one deputed by him, and 
a third person to be agreed upon by the President (or the Vice-President, 
as the case may be), and the Besident, and such Commission will be 
a standing body for the performance of the duties hereinafter mentioned. 

Article 22. The Native Location Commission will reserve to the native 
tribes of the State such locations as they may be fairly and equitably 
entitied to, due regard being had to the actual occupation of such tribes. 
The Native Location Commission will clearly define the boundaries of 
such locations, and for that purpose will, in every instance, first of all 
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ascertain the wishes of the parties interested in snoh land. In case land 
ahready granted in individual titles shall be required for the purpose of 
any location, the owners will receive such compensation, either in other 
land or in money, as the Volksraad shall determine. After the boundaries 
of any location have been fixed, no fresh grant of land within such 
location will be made, nor will the boundaries be altered without the 
consent of the Location Ck>mmi8sion. No fresh grants of land will be 
made in the districts of Waterberg, Zoutpansberg, and Lydenburg, 
until the locations in the said districts respectively shall have been 
defined by the said Commission. 

Article 28. If not released before the taking effect of this Convention, 
Sikukuni, and those of his followers who have been imprisoned with 
him, will be forthwith released, and the boundaries of his location will 
be defined by the Native Location Commission in the manner indicated 
in the last preceding Article. 

Article 24. The independence of the Swazies within the boundary line 
of Swaziland, as indicated in the First Article of this Convention, will be 
fully recognised. 

^jrtide 26. No other or higher duties will be imposed on the importation 
into the Transvaal State of any article the produce or manufacture of 
the dominions and possessions of Her Majesty, from whatever place 
arriving, than are or may be payable on the like article, the produce 
or manufacture of any other country, nor will any prohibition be 
maintained or imposed on the importation of any article the produce 
or manufacture of the dominions and possessions of Her Majesty, 
which shall not equally extend to the importation of the like articles, 
being the produce or manufacture of any other country. 

Article 26. AU persons other than natives conforming themselves to 
the laws of the Transvaal State (a) will have full liberty with their 
families, to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the Transvaal State ; 
(5) they will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories, 
warehouses, shops, and premises ; (o) they may carry on t^eir conmierce 
either in person or by any agents whom they may think fit to employ ; 
((Q they will not be subject. In respect of their persons or property, 
or in respect of their commerce or industry, to any taxes, whether 
general or local, other than those which are or may be imposed upon 
Transvaal citizens. 

Article 27. AU inhabitants of the Transvaal shall have free access 
to the Courts of Justice for the prosecution and defence of their 
rights. 

Article 28. All persons, other than natives, who established their 
domicile in the Transvaal between the 12th day of April, 1877, and 
the date when this Convention comes into effect, and who shall within 
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twelve months after such last-mentioned date have their names 
registered by the British Besident, shall be exempt from all compulsory 
military service whatever. The Resident shall notify such registratkni 
to the Oovemment of the Transvaal State. 

Article 29. Provision shall hereafter be made by a separate instroment 
for the mutual extradition of criminals, and also for the surrender of 
deserters from Her Majesty's forces. 

Article 80. AU debts contracted since the annexation will be payable 
in the same currency in which they may have been contracted. All 
uncancelled postage and other revenue stunps issued by the Oovemment 
since the annexation will remain valid, and will be accepted at their 
present value by the future Government of the State. AU licenses duly 
issued since the annexation will remain in force during the period for 
which they may have been issued. 

Article 81. No grants of land which may have been made, and no 
transfers of mortgages which may have been passed since the annexation, 
will be invalidated by reason merely of their having been made or passed 
after such date. All transfers to the British Secretary for Native AfEeirs 
in trust for natives will remain in force, the Native Location Commission 
taking the place of such Secretary for Native Afihirs. 

Article 82. This Convenfion will be ratified by a newly-elected 
Volksraad within the period of three months after its execution, and 
in default of such ratification this Convention shall be null and void. 

Article 88. Forthwith, after the ratification of this Convention, as 
in the last preceding Article mentioned, all British troops in Transvaal 
territory will leave the same, and the mutual delivery of munitions of 
war will be carried out. 

Signed at Pretoria, this 8rd day of August, 1881. 

Heboitlbs Bobinson, \ 

President and High Commissioner. 
EvBLTN Wood, 
Major-Q«nersbL 
Officer Administering the Gbvemment. 

J. H. DB ViLLIBBS, 
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We, the undersigned, Stephanus Johannes Paulus ErUger, Martinus 
Wessel Pretorius, and Petrus Jacobus Joubert, as representatives of 
the Transvaal Burghers, do hereby agree to all the above conditions, 
reservations, and limitations under which self-government has been 
restored to the inhabitants of the Transvaal territory, subject to the 
Suzerainty of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, and we agree 
to accept the Government of the said territory, witii all rights and 
obligations thereto appertaining on the 8th day of August, 1881, and 
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we promise and tindertake that this Convention shall be ratified by 
a newly-elected Volksraad of the Transvaal State within three months 
from this date. 
Signed at Pretoria, this 8rd day of August, 1881. 

S. J. P. Ebuqbb. 
M. W. Prbtobius. 

P. J. JOUBBBT. 

When the Convention was submitted to the Volksraad,* 
there was unanimous objection to its ratification, and on 
October 3, 1881, a telegram for transmission to the 
Imperial authorities in England was drawn up, setting 
forth that: 

* The Convention is contrary to the Treaty of Sand Biver of 1852. 
The Convention is, in many respects, an open breach of the Peace 
Agreement between Sir E. Wood, for Her Majesty's Government, 
and the Boer leaders who, trusting that the principles laid down there 
would be executed, laid down their arms. (1) The Volksraad request 
that Arts. 2 and 18 may be altered. The Suzerain has no right to the 
conduct of foreign affairs, only the control. (2) Likewise was agreed 
at the Peace Agreement that we should have complete self-government, 
and, as they stand. Arts. 8, 18 (and) 26 (21 ?) are a breach of that 
solemn treaty. The Suzerain has no right of approval of our laws. 
The Resident, being a foreigner, cannot be a trustee of property 
belonging to our citizens. It is imfra dignitatem ioi the President 
to be a member of any Commission. (8) Although wiUing to pay our 
debts, we want proof and vouchers. This is not given now. From 
Art. 8 the word **conmiandeering" to disappear. (4) Art. 20. They 
who annul grants must pay damages. (5) Arts. 15, 16, 26 (and) 27 
superfluous, only calculated to offend.' f 



* The Boyal Commission had considered the advisability of entering into 
a peace agreement directly with the representatives of the JBoers in the field, 
but had rejected this course, pointing out in their Beport : ** The fundamental 
law of the South African Republic required that all Treaties or Conventions 
should obtain the sanction of the Volksraad, and it is certain that whatever 
form of popular approval your Commissioners might have been disposed 
to regard as sufficient ratification of the Convention, the people of the 
country themselves would never have deemed any ratification to be final, 
lawful, ^d sufficient, but such as came from the formal act of their own 
Volksraad, elected and convened according to their own fundamental law" 
(C. 8114, p. 26). t C. 8098, p. 87. 
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In reply to this telegram from the Volksraad, the 
British Govermnent, on October 13th, sent the following : 

*The Convention having been dgned by the leaders who entered 
into the Peace Agreement, and they having undertaken that the 
Convention will be ratified within three months, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot entertain any proposals for a modification of the Conven- 
tion until after it has been ratified and its practical working fairly 
tested.*^ 

The Baad pointed oat that in any case the question 
of seeing vouchers for debts *' could not come under the 
matters the practical working of which should be put 
to the test/' and asked for further consideration of that 
point; but even this was refused.! So on October 25, 
1881, the Volksraad, while "maintaining the objections 
to the Convention as made before the Boyal Commission, 
or stated in the Volksraad . . . and provisioncUly subfmt- 
ting the Articles of the Convention to a practical test^'' 
proceeded to ratify the Convention, their motive being, 
as they declared, ''the fear of renewed bloodshed between 
people who are bound mutually to forbear with and respect 
each other." t 

So ended the Boer War for Independence. It was not 
a satisfactory ending from the point of view of the Boers. 
They had been a free people with a government of their 
own choice wholly independent of foreign control. Their 
position as such had been cbcknowledged formally by 
Great Britain in the Sand Biver Convention of 1852. 
The annexation of 1877, carried out in face of their solemn 
protests, had flagrantly and inexcusably violated that 
Convention. But, believing that the British Government 
had been misled, and knowing how its agents in South 
Africa had conspired to misrepresent the facts, the Boers 

* C. 8098, p. 91. t Ibid., pp. 91, 9B. } Ibid., pp. 95, 96, 102. 
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had trusted that when the truth had been made known 
by their delegates, the British Government would voluntarily 
restore to them their rights. Then, when their delegates 
found that one Secretary of State after another, instead 
of listening to the facts, had joined in the conspiracy of 
deception, tacitly if not actively, the Boers still trusted 
that by risking their lives for freedom, they would be 
able to carry their appeal from Downing Street to the 
British people, and that the British people would insist 
upon justice being done. 

And the result? Instead of a generous and complete 
restoration of the liberty of which they had been robbed, 
they were offered, and were compelled to accept, a niggardly 
compromise — as if Great Britain had been a fraudulent 
bankrupt paying sixpence in place of a possible twenty 
shillings in the pound, and even then had exacted a 
discoxmt for cash. 

Try as they would to console themselves with the 
thought that "half a loaf is better than no bread," it 
was impossible to forget that the Sand Biver Convention 
had acknowledged their right to the whole loaf, and 
that the whole loaf had been theirs de facto long before 
their right to it had been acknowledged. How could 
they possibly be grateful to the rich man, the owner of 
many loaves, who had snatched their one loaf from them, 
and who, after years of delay, and not until they had 
fought him for it, at last grudgingly restored to them a 
crumb? For the terms of peace, little as these conceded, 
they were sincerely grateful, particularly to Mr. Gladstone, 
whom they honoured ever afterward ; but when the 
British Government demanded " discount for cash " in 
the shape of the Convention, it became the hardest sort 
of work even to show a semblance of gratitude. 

Nevertheless, according to most English writers, the 
" rich man " had shown unparalleled generosity. Here is 
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Sir Gonan Doyle, for instance, referring to Great Britain's 
concession of the Pretoria Convention: 

' It was the height of idealism, and the result has not been sooh as to 
encourage its repetition.* * 

If it had been idealism, the result might have been 
different ; but it was not. Mean as the concession was, it 
was not prompted even by a redeeming motive. Mr. Bryce 
speaks on this subject with authority, because he was close 
in the confidence of the Grovemment then in power, and 
what he states was confirmed pubhcly in 1899 by Lord 
Eimberley,f who was Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1881. 

* The Boers of the Orange Free State,' says Mr. Bryce, * had sym- 
pathised warmly with their kinsfolk in the Transvaal, and were with 
difficulty kept from crossing the border to join them. . . . The British 
Government were advised from the Cape that the invasion of the Trans- 
vaal might probably light up a dvil war through the two Colonies. . . . 
The British Government, however, deemed the risk of it [' such a race 
conflict'] a real one, and by tTtat vi&w their action wob moMy 
governed,* | 

'' Nothing has been done for Ireland unless under the 
influence of terror," said John Bright ; and he might have 

* Gonan Doyle, p. 19. 

t In a Bpeeoh at Newcafitle on November 14th. See Motley's Life of Olad- 
stone, vol. ill., footnote on p. 40. 

{ Biyoe, pp. 162, 163. The attitade of Afrioanders at that time was mode- 
rately bat weU expressed by the Ministers of the Datch Bef ormed Church in Gape 
Colony, who showed that they understood their people, and who did not hesitate 
to plaoe their knowledge at the disposal of the Imperial authorities. In a 
Memorandum presented to the Governor on February 2S, 1881, they stated : 
** We are oonvinoed that nothing short of the restoration of their independence 
will sati^ and appease the Transvaal people. . . . They oannot be coerced 
into a willing submission. The sueceet of the BriHth arme wUl only tend to 
inUnnfy their aversion to British rvU, and to deepen the sympathy of Uie Dutch 
people m all South Africa with their grievances " (G. 2866, p. 168). See also 
on this subject the remarks of a deputation which waited upon the Acting 
Governor of Gape Colony on December 24, 1880 (G. 2788, pp. 68-71) ; and 
the resolutions passed at pabUc meetings in the Golony while the result of the 
war was still undecided (G. 2060, pp. 29-64). 
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said the same, with equal truth, of the Transvaal. Ninety 
per cent, of terror, and a ten per cent, mixture of common 
sense and philanthropy, would perhaps be a correct analysis ; 
for it must be added, in fairness to Englishmen such as 
John Bright was, and such as his few successors now are, 
that their love of liberty, their foresight and large- 
heartedness, have more than once, as in 1881, helped to 
force official Liberalism in the direction of liberal action. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LIBERALS, TOBIES, COLONISTS, AND BOERS 

DURING the Midlothian campaign of 1879 against Lord 
Beaconsfield's administration, Mr. Gladstone, as we 
have seen, had denoxmced the annexation of the Transvaal 
in strong terms. If the Transvaal had been as valuable as 
it was valueless, he had said, he would have repudiated its 
acquisition, because it had been obtained "by means 
dishonourable to the character of our country."* On 
another occasion, on the 26th of November 1879, he referred 
to the Transvaal 



' A oountry [in oonnection with which] we have chosen moet unwisely — 
I am tempted to say insanely — to place onrselves in the strange predica- 
ment of the free subjects of a Monarchy going to coerce the free subjects 
of a Kepublic, and to compel them to accept a citizenship which they 
decline and refuse.' f 

Others, besides Mr. Gladstone, had denounced the an- 
nexation. Mr. Chamberlain had done so, and the Duke of 
Devonshire (then the Marquis of Hartington), as leader of 
the Opposition, in reply to the speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament in February, 1880, had spoken 
as follows : 



* See 8upra p. 264. 

t Quoted by Mr. Bylanda in the House of Commons ; Hansard, vol. odrii. 
p. 1114. 

830 
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< Undoubtedlj the chief diffiotilty in Sonth Africa is the condition of the 
Transvaal, to which no reference has been made in Her Majesty's speech. 
I believe that Papers on this subject are promised. I am not going to 
state at this time my opinion as to the policy which ought to be pursued 
there. I will only say that it is perfectly dear now that the annexation 
of the Transvaal was a measure adopted by the Government, and sanc- 
tioned by the House, under wrong impressions and under incorrect 
information. We were informed that a large majority of the European 
settlers and inhabitants of the Transvaal were in favour of that annexa- 
tion. It i$ now proved oonoUuively that a large nuyority, at aU events^ 
of the Bbers wre bitterly agoMiet it. We are now told that the annexa- 
tion was rendered necessary because we could not permit the foreign 
policy of the Government of the Transvaal in their dealings with the 
Natives ; but we have been ourselves compelled to adopt almost precisely 
the same line of policy which was adopted by the Boers ; and, imder these 
two circumstances, I say it ought not to be considered a settled question, 
simply from the fact that the annexation had taken place. If it had 
been necessary for the peace of the community of South Africa that the 
Transvaal should devolve upon us, by all means let that be proved ; but 
if, on the other hand, we find it would be more honourable to restore the 
Gt)vemment, I say that no false sense of our dignity being involved in 
the question ought to stand hi the way.' * 

As soon as Mr. Gladstone came into ofiGice (April 23, 
1880), f we have seen that he and his colleagues had refused 
to give practical e£fect to their disapproval of the annexa- 
tion, and that, on May 12th, Lord Eimberley had cabled 
to South Africa that ''the sovereignty of the Queen over 
the Transvaal could not be relinquished.'' To quote the 
words of Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons not long before the outbreak of hostilities — 

< They did not come to their decision without a most careful examina- 
tion of the documents before them ; and the conclusion at which they 



* Hansard, vol. cd. p. 92. 

t The Cabinet consisted of the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Lord Selbome, 
Earl Spenoer, Duke of Argyll, Earl Granyille, Marquis of Hartington, Sir 
Wm. V. Haroourt, Earl Eimberley (Seoreta^ of State for the Colonies), Bt. 
Hon. H. C. E. Childers, Earl Northbrook, Bt. Hon. John Bright, Bt. Hon. 
W. E. Forster, Bt. Hon. J. G. Dodson, and the Bt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
The Marquis of Bipon was the Viceroy of India. 

22 
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[f^., the Ministoy] anived, after some hesitation and regret, but finally 
with no doubt whatever, was that, whatever th^ might think of the 
original act of annexation, thej oould not safely or wisely abandon the 
territory.' * 

And this in spite of Lord Eimberley's declaration in the 
House of Lords, on May 24, 1880, that : 

' It was dear that the great majority of them [the Boers] were now 
against it [the annexation].' f 

Then came the War for Independence ; and then, speak- 
ing at Birmingham, on June 7, 1881, IVIr. Chamberlain, 
in defence of his own and Mi. Gladstone's policy, made 
a most remarkable speech. Since then he has joined the 
ranks of the Tories, and appears to have changed all his 
opinions; but he cannot so easily abandon his statements 
of fact : 

* It has been proved to us,' he said, ' that the Boers are at all events 
brave soldiers, that they are skilled in the use of arms, that they are 
physically, at least, a match even for "Rnglit^li soldiers. The Transvaal 
is a country as large as France — a wild and dif&oult country— and it is 
perfectly evident to every one that if we are to hold it down by force we 
must permanently maintain a nmnber of troops at least equal to the 
nmnber of our possible opponents. Well, we know also that the Orange 
Free State, which is a neighbouring territory, would make common 
cause with their co-religionists and men of the same nationality in the 
Transvaal ; and therefore I say that it is perfectly certain that not less 
than from 15,000 to 20,000 Englishltroops must be permanently stationed 
there, if we are to hold that country by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. . . . 

* The Boers are not naturally a warlike race. They are a homely, 
industrious, but somewhat rude and uncivilised nation of farmers, living 
on the produce of the soiL They are animated by a deep and even stem 
religious sentiment, and they inherit from their ancestors— the men who 
won the independence of Holland from the oppressive rule of Philip n. 
of Spain— -they inherit from them their unconquerable love of freedom 



* Hansard, vol. oolvi. p. 908. t ^id-> ▼ol- *^^' P- ^^* 
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and of liberty. A])e not these qualitieB which oommend themBolves to 
men of the English race? Are they not virtnes which we are prond 
to believe form the best characteristics of the English people ? Is it 
against sach a nation i(hat we are to be called npon to ezerdse the dread 
arbitrament of arms ? These men settled in the Transvaal in order to 
escape foreign role. They had had many quarrels with the British. 
They left their homes in Natal as the English Puritans left England 
and went to the United States, and they founded a little Bepublio of 
their own in the heart of Africa. In 1852 we made a treaty with them ; 
they agreed to give np slavery, which had hitherto prevailed in thdr 
midst [I] , and we agreed to respect and to guarantee their independ- 
ence; and I say under these circumstances is it possible we could 
maintain a forcible annexation of the country without incurring the 
accusation of having been guilty, I will not say of national folly, but 
I say of national crime ? . . . 

* We are a great and powerful nation. What is the use of being great 
and powerful if we are afraid to admit an error when we are conscious 
of it ? Shame is not in the confession of a mistake. Shame lies only 
in persistency in wilful wrong-doing. ... I appeal to the impartial 
public opinion of Europe and of America, which has approved of the 
action of the Government in preferring justice to revenge, and the best 
interests of South Africa to the vain pursuit of military glory.' * 

Further than this, in the House of Commons, on July 
25, 1881, Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have spoken as 
follows : 

<He submitted, therefore, for the consideration of the House two 
propositions. The first was, tJiat as soon as the Oovemm&nt became 
aequadnted with the true feeU/ng of the Boers, as soon as it became 
manifest that to conciliate them with any ofiEer short of absolute inde- 
pendence was impossible, then the restoraUon of their independence wcu 
absolutely ealled for by regard to our Treaty engagements and the 
honour of our country. Under the drcumstanoes which he had described, 
to have continued to maintain the annexation would have been an act 
which he could only describe in terms which had been applied by a high 
authority to a different subject, as an act of " force, fraud, and folly.*' ' 



* The Right Hon, Joseph Chamberlain's Speeches (Auihoiised Edition), 
pp. 17-31. 
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In the same speech he laid it down that : 

' He ootQd see no distinotion between priyate and public morality. 
He oonld not see how a great nation should be shamed by ddng that 
which they should all consider admirable and right in a private indi- 
vidual'* 

Then, on another occasion, applying this principle to the 
case in question, he said : 

* It was a matter of the plainest downright honesty that having taken 
this territory under misapprehension to give it back, and it was a thing 
no honourable Government could have refused.' f 

The " misapprehension " had been that the majority 
of the Boers had desired British rule. It appears, there- 
fore, that it was only after the war that this misappre- 
hension was removed and that ^the true feeling of the 
Boers " was revealed. Strange, in view of the statements 
made by the members of this Ministry both before and after 
they came into power! It vnll be remembered that the 
Duke of Devonshire had declared in February, 1880, that 
it was proved conclusively that a large majority of the 
Boers were bitterly against annexation ; and that, in May, 
Lord Eimberley had vouched for the same fact, in almost 
the same words. One would suppose that something 
"proved conclusively" to the satisflkction of the Liberal 
leaders in February and May, 1880, could not well have 
struck them a few months later as a revelation. | 

They were certainly familiar with the records of the Blue 

* Hansard, voL odxiii. pp. 1880, 1881. f Quoted by Ogden, p. 227. 

} T?ie Time$ History of the Wa/r in South Africa, 1899-1902, naturally speaks 
wiw bitterness of Mr. Gladstone's conduct in this connection, forgetting (or not 
forgetting?) that Mr. Ohamberkdn was equally responsible for it. **The 
attempt," it says, ** to gloss over the surrender of British interests and the 
betrayal of British subjects by cant about the 'magnanimity* of restoring 
a brave little nation to freedom, and the * bloodguiltiness ' of continuing an 
unjust war, only puts Mr. Qladstone's action in a worse light. There were 
Englishmen who from the first had denounced the annexation as an unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable act and had urged the immediate and unconditiona 
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Books, and, considering all that has been cited in these 
pages from that source, it is difficult to understand how 
such a misapprehension could in the first place have arisen, 
to be removed, only to arise again,* and again to be removed 
by nothing short of war. Surely no better proof could be 
adduced that for England to govern South Africa intelli- 
gently, is beyond the range of what is possible. 



Of course the attitude of the Tories was different. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at a meeting held at Birmingham on 
March 30, 1883, defending his own policy in South Africa 
and attacking Lord Salisbury's opposition, said : 

'Lord SaHsbnry, no doubt, has been consistent. He was in £avoiir 
of the war in Znluland; he was in favour of the annexation of the 
Transvaal, he was in favour of maintaining the oocupation of the country 
by force, even after it had become apparent that the annexation itseU 
had been made on false information. If the Orange Free State, as most 
probably would have been the case, had joined with the Transvaal 
Boers, no doubt Lord Salisbury would have declared war on them too ; 
and if, then — ^what was not at all imlikely — the whole Dutch population 
of the Cape had risen. Lord Salisbury, with a light heart, would have led 
this country into a war, more serious in its consequences, more certain 
to be fruiidess of good results, than any war in which we have been 



restoration of the Bepubllc to the full independence it had enjoyed before 1877. 
Such a policy might have had some claim to be considered magnanimous, and 
its effects would have been far less mischievous than those of the poUoy which 
actually was pursued. But it was not Mr. Gladstone's policy. Mr. Gladstone's 
policy was first to refuse, then to give in after defeat from fear of furtiier defeat, 
and finally to haggle with the victors for the best terms that they might be 
disposed to grant to the vanquished. It was a policy of pusillanimity, not of 
magnanimity. To tiv and veil the disgrace of it by fine phrases was the most 
contemptible form of hypocrisy. The pretence imposed on nobody in South 
Africa, least of all on the Dutch " (vol. i. p. 71). But to describe Mr. Ohamber- 
lain as having ** haggled"; to speak of his policy as ** misohieyoas " ; to 
suggest that he was guilty of ** hypocrisy," surely this is strong language, 
even for the Time$, 

* Accepting Mr. Ohamberlain's statement and ignoring, without in the least 
questioning, Lord Eimberley's. 
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engaged since the time when we tried to compel the allegiance of the 
American Oolonies.' * 

The fact is that if it reqtdred a surgical operation in the 
ahape of a war to remove the misapprehension under which, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, the Liberal Government had 
been labouring, the Tories could justly claim that whether 
the Transvaal was occupied by black men or by white, by 
Dutch or by English ; whether the majority were in favour 
of British rule or detested it; whether Shepstone had 
reported truly or untruly — were matters that in no way 
a£fected the policy favoured by them. For the country was 
known to be rich, and therefore ought to be held. At what 
cost, they did not appear to consider. Like Shepstone him- 
self, they looked to the triumph of the moment, to the results 
of to-morrow. Either they were incapable of looking further, 
or they were indifferent to what might happen when their 
own generation had passed away. Perhaps they thought, 
and this is also likely, that Nature was made for the British 
Empire and that causes have none but desired effects where 
that Empire is concerned. In any case, war or no war, it 
was incredible to them that the Boers — ^that any men but 
Englishmen — could really love their liberty. Sir Henry 
Holland (afterward Lord Enutsford) expressed this senti- 
ment in a debate in the House of Commons on July 25th, 
1881, and voiced, not only the opinion of the Tory leaders, 
but the intelligence of British Jingoism, past, present, and 
to come : 

* He ridiculed dUo the idea of any longing for independence on the 
"^^ ^ part of the Boere, The oatbreak was a sudden act, a spark lifting np 
I ^."^ smouldering disafleotion which might have been stamped out, or which 
V '^ \woiild have died out, if a firm hand had been nsed.' f 

\ .^- • The Right Han. Joieph ChamberUMi Speeeha (Authorised Edition, 
V>"' pp. 42. 48). 
^ y \. t AnmkU Begiiter, 1S81, p. [156]. Sm also Hansard, oolxiii. p. 1811. 

> ■ .VI 
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And Lord Enntsford became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies under Lord Salisbury I 



Taming to the Transvaal itself, the attitude of the 
aggressively loyal among the English residents, after 
the War for Independence, compares curiously with that 
of the Boers.* Sir Gonan Doyle frankly admits that ever 
since that time ''the British Africander has yearned with 
an intensity of feeling unknown in England for the hour 
of revenge " : t and Doyle seeks to justify this edifying 
sentiment — a task which he might have left safely in the 
hands of the dignitaries of the English Church. 

Prayers for revenge, however, were preceded by frantic 
efforts to have the terms of peace set aside. '' I feel con- 
vinced," said Mr. Nixon — on behalf of a deputation repre- 
senting the *' Loyals " that waited upon the Boyal Com- 
mission on May 28, 1881 — ** from what has been said to 
us by certain persons who have been in Newcastle during 
the time we have been here, that there will be a civil war in 
the Transvaal when the country is given back." J Not only 
this, but, as was declared by the Chairman of a '' Loyalist 
Eefugee Meeting " at Kimberley, " the whole system of the 
Gx)vemment of the country will be one of anarchy, and they 
will be unable, whatever leaders they have, to resist the united 
power of the natives," for '' when all the blacks rise against 
them," there will be no means of defence ; and so forth. § 

* Needless to say there were British sabjeets in the Transvaal, then as now, 
who were ** loval," not to racial prejndioe, bat to their sense of jnstioe and 
to the land where they had found a home. There were others again who, 
apart from any f eelhig of loyalty* preferred a Bepublican government to the 
role of the Exiglish Colonial Offioe and who sympathised cordially with the 
cause of the Boers. f Doyle, p. 31. t 0. 8114, p. 905. 

S Ibid., p. a09. Mi, ErOger, aeoortUng to Sir T. Shepstone. even before the 
annezaiion ** more than onee said that he wu perfectly eaty in regard to their 
power to deal iueeeeefuUy with the Zvlu or amy other native tribe, or with aU 
combined *' (see eupra, p. 900). 
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It will be remembered that in 1879, as a comiterblast to 
the Boers' Memorial to the Queen, the Pretoria Chamber of 
Commerce had solemnly resolved *' that it is the opinion of 
this Chamber, that were the British Government to vnth- 
draw from the country, a ciml war would certainly ensue, 
and the country would be overrun by the Kaffirs and become 
untenable for the white man." * 

The humour of this declaration had been realised perfectly 
by the Boers, and, assuredly, by the Chamber of Commerce 
also. But in England, thanks to the misleading representa- 
tions of officials on the spot, such threats had been treated 
as an e£fective offset to the Boer Memorial. In fact, it 
appears to have been fear of a civil war as much as anything 
that led Mr. Gladstone, after coming into office, and after 
studying the official reports on the subject, to reverse the 
Transvaal policy which he had formulated during his Midlo- 
thian campaign. 

Not long before the war, Mr. Gladstone's Under-Secretw^r 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Grant Duflf), speaking in the 
House of Commons, and defending the extraordinary con- 
duct of the Cabinet, had said : 

*In the Transvaal itself, the anti-British party was getting weaker, 
and the pro-British party stronger. If England were to retire from 
the Transvaal what would happen? Would the men of English raoe 
all leave the country ? No, indeed. The first thing that would happen 
would be a civil war between the pro-British and the anti-British 
party.' t 

Lord Kimberley, on May 24, 1880, in the House of 
Lords, had expressed the same fear in other words : 



* See mora, p. 258. 

t Quoted by Molteno, vol. ii. pp. 444, 445. Aooording to Hansard, voL 
cdvi. p. 876, the same speaker, on August 81, 1880, had said: <*The 
strength of that party [the anti-British] has been dixninlBhing with everv month 
that has passed over it.'* Ck)mpare abo his speech of May 21, 1880, in Han- 
sard, vol. ooHi. p. 275, in which he referred to ** the danjger of a dvil war 
between English settlers and the Boers." 
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'The effect of our now reversing our polioy would be to leave the 
Province in a state of anarchy, and possibly to cause an internecine 
war. For such a risk he conld not make himself responsible.' * 

The facts which the war brought to light appear to have 
opened the eyes of the Ministry to the extent that they 
realised at last, when it was too late, that as soon as they 
had come into power they had been misled outrageously by 
ofiGicials in London and in South Africa ; and to the further 
extent, that when the war was over, the renewed threats of 
the English Jingoes in the Transvaal no longer terrified 
them. For the war proved conclusively that the so-called 
Loyalists were full of bluster, but that, unsupported by 
overwhelming masses of British troops and hired Kaffirs, 
they were by no means formidable opponents, and that they 
were loyal only when it suited them to be so. 

Ministers had learned, for instance, that shortly before 
the Boers took up arms. General Colley had telegraphed 
to Sir Owen Lanyon at Pretoria, " "What local forces can 
you enrol if necessary? " — and that the Administrator had 
replied by letter (November 26, 1880) : 

* Owing to the ciroumstances in whioh this province was annexed, 
and the fact that all the people well disposed towards the Govern- 
ment are mixed np with and d^>endent on the Boers in trade and 
other pursuits, it is impossible that the Government can rely upon 
them for that material assistance which might be expected in other 
places, and this fact has been recognised by the Home Government 
to a great extent.'! 

Then, after the outbreak of hostilities. Sir Owen Lanyon 
had reported : 

* I regret to have to state that in some instances the young men of the 
town were prevented from following the dictates of their loyalty by 
their employers, who feared to lose some of their Boer customers 



* Hansard, vol. odU. p. 801. f 0. 3788, pp. 40, 41. 
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dioold it baeome loioim that tlidr en^loy^ bad ioiiied tlM 
Otiienbdd biidL from motms of idae pnideoee or from a dislike io be 
mideriiiifitaiy eookoL' * 

The Administrator had been obliged, thoefore, to proclaim 
M a r t i a l Law in order to compel enlistment. Even then the 
"▼olmiteers" (who received five shillings a day and free 
rations) had been forced to abandon the town of Pretoria 
and to go into laager. There they had been shnt np by 
a handful of the burghers, so effactoally, that, with the 
exception of two or three reconnaissances which had cost 
them dearly in killed and woonded bnt which had been 
fruitless othen¥ise, they had been unable to stir nntil the 
struggle was over. 

Things had not gone smoothly within the laager either. 
The four and only doctors who remained there during the 
siege ** thought proper/' according to the officer in command, 
Colonel Bellairs, '' after working satisfactorily for four weeks 
in the medical posts assigned to them, to send in a round 
robin, demanding not less than five guineas a day each for 
their services, and on this not being conceded, but pay at 
one guinea a day with rations being sanctioned (the rate 
paid to English Civil Surgeons during the Zulu war) they 
sent in their resignation ** 1 1 

From Potchefstroom also, immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities. Colonel Winsloe had reported (December 16, 
1880): 

* Not a volunteer is forthoomixig, and nearly the whole town are to 
all appearance on the aide of the enemy.'l 

At Standerton, too — 

' It wai found that yolnnteers oame in but slowly, many making 
ezooflei for not joining. Pressore became necessaiy.* § 



* 0. 3888, p. 6. t C. 3866, p. 104. t 0. 3888, p. 8. 

I Th4 Trantvaal War^ hj Lady Bellws, p. 881. 
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While, at Lydenbnrg, it not only '' became evident that no 
aid could be expected from the townspeople without pressnre 
such as the small detachment of troops was unequal to 
exercising over them,'* but — 

•Even the Engligh and so-called loyal portion, with but very few 
exceptions, looked solely to their own personal interests, and considered 
that these would be best served by abstaining from siding with or in any 
way favouring the military.' * 

Mr. Nixon, who has been quoted above as representing 
the " Loyals " before the Boyal Commission in May, 1881, 
wrote a book a few years later which he modestly entitled 
The Complete Story of the Transvaal. He and his state- 
ments are typical of the class he represented. He had not 
been long in the country, and seems to have had no intention 
of remaining there. Most of the space which he does not 
devote to accusing the Boers of practising slavery (and on 
this point he confesses himself obliged to rely upon lengthy 
hearsay), he gives to fierce denunciation of the Liberal 
Ministoy, including Mr. Chamberlain, and to accusations 
against the British regulars of cowardice and drunkenness 
during the war. 

He describes, for instance, what he calls elsewhere '^ the 
cowardly behaviour of the military at the last great sortie " 
from Pretoria, saying that after their commanding officer 
was wounded — 

' The regulars lost heart, and at last took to their heels and bolted, 
without firing a shot, some of them throwing their gons away as they 
ran. If it had not been for the mounted volunteers the guns would have 
been captured. • . . The mounted men [uitlander volunteers] pro* 
tected as well as they could the retreat of the panio-strioken soldiers, 
who did not recover from their fright till they reached Pretoria, • • . 
In the camp laager a riot ensued that night. The carbineers and 



* The Tramvadl War, by Lady Bellairs, p. 802. 
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artillery, who considered they had been deserted by the 2Qd-2l8t, tnmed 
oat in force, and made an attack npoo them. The row began with 
tannts, but went on to blows, and the officers had great difficulty in 
patching op a peace, and did not socoeed in doing so till some bloody 
heads and noses had resulted.' * 

Again: 

• On one occasion, after the sortie at Elandsfontein, when Captain 
Gildea attempted to lay the blame of the retreat on a ydimteer officer, 
the whole of the Carbineers threatened to resign in a body ; and nothing 
but a sense of the peril of onr position restrained them from doing so.'f 

He announces also that after the battle at Bronkhorst 
Sproit some of the regulars broke open a case of brandy, and 
that, *' but for the help of the Boers many of the wounded 
would have at first been uncared for, so many of their own 
friends being in such a state of beastly intoxication as to 
be imable to render any assistance." t 

So it does not seem that the Loyalists were grateful for 
having been compelled to fight against the Boers 1 And 
when they found that the Blue Books told a tale which 
made further talk of ciyil war ridiculous, they returned to 
business, and, as Sir Gonan Doyle says, *' yearned with 
an intensity of feeling unknown in England for the hour 
of revenge " — at England's expense. 

The Transvaal Boers, on the other hand, assembled at 
Faardekraal (December 13, 1881), for '' a festival of the 
people, for the worship of Gk)d, where all who have suffered, 
striven, and prayed with us may thank the gracious Father 
who has saved us," as the Government Notice announced. 
At this mass-meeting General Joubert^ epitomising the 
remarks of all the other Transvaal burghers who had 
spoken, said: 

• NizoD, pp. 904-907. f JUd., p. 188. | md., p. 914. 
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* The world says, the Boers are good shots, and therefore they have 
gained the victory. But how to account for the good shooting on 
the other side ? That at least we could not prevent. No, it is not the 
good shooting of the Boers that has procured for ns the victory, but the 
Lord's help. The Lord has done it ' (0. 8098, p. 152). 

And they meant what they said. 
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THB LONBOM CONVENTION 

GRATEFUL as the Boers were in the sense conveyed 
by Gteneral Jonbert in the passage just quoted, the 
longer they lived nnder the provisions of the Pretoria 
Convention, the less cause they found to be grateful to the 
British Government. In that Convention every vital issue 
had been compromised, and the objections of the 
Volksraad to its ratification were sustained, one and all, 
by experience. It was a hopelessly unworkable instrument. 
They were a Bepublic, but Great Britain was their 
Suzerain ; they had a debt, but they had incurred only part 
of it; they were responsible for the government of the 
natives, but were not allowed to control them ; they had 
been given a boundary, but, instead of being their old 
boundary, it was a compromise between that and the 
boundary improvised by Governor Keate. 

Toward the end of 1883 the situation became aknost 
insupportable. A deputation was sent, therefore, to England 
to see if experience had not proved to the satisfaction of the 
British Government also that compromise had failed and 
that it would be wiser to restore to the Boers the rights 
that had been acknowledged as theirs in the Sand Biver 
Convention of 1852. 

It was a supreme opportunity for the Imperial authorities. 
Needless to say they missed it. Once more, they might 

884 
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have made the Bepublic a staunch ally; they might have 
given South Africa a lasting peace — simply by being just 
and by making full reparation for the wrong that had been 
done. Instead of that^ they compromised again. 

President Eriiger and the other members of the deputa- 
tion were perfectly candid : 

* In the opinion of the Deputation,* they wrote to Lord Derby, then 
Seoretaiy of State for the Colonies, ' a satiBfaotory settlement of mutual 
relations will not result from the modification of certain articles of the 
present Convention, but can only be expected from a new arrangement. 
The Deputation consider it their duty to urge this with the more 
earnestness, because "Stfr MaJ69Uf$ Qovemment would enUrely nUatake 
thefeeUngi of our people should they suppose that either the present or 
the oonwng genercUion eon ever rest in satisfaction urUess the Sand 
Biver Convention he a^gain recognised as the historic<il basis of the new 
arrangement. The just conviction that this treaty still continues to have 
its binding force upon the British Government as well as upon our own, 
can never be abandoned by our people, not only because the said treaty 
is the reward of incredible sacrifices, but also because our people would 
continue to feel themselves menaced by the proximity of Her Majesty's 
power in South Africa, as long as the opinion can take root that a treaty 
concluded in the most solenm manner and in due form can no longer be 
considered as the basis of xmlimited reciprocal confidence. 

' It may be that the people of the South African Bepublic will even 
now thankfully accept from Her Majesty's Government some alleviation 
of the burden imposed upon them, but whatever * concessions Her 
Majesty's Government may be prepared to make, the reciprocal confi- 
dence between the British and Dutch colonists will then only revive, 
when Her Majesty's Government also accept the Sand Biver Convention 
as the historical basis of sJl further arrangements. Any settiement not 
founded upon this basis cannot but be of a merely temporary character — 
only upon this basis can a permanent settiement be secured.'* 

In reply to this, Lord Derby wrote : 

Her Majesty's Government do not reject the proposal that there 
should be a new Convention, as preferable to a modification of the 
existing Transvaal Convention, and while they are prepared to consider 



* Dated from London, November 14, 1888 ; C. 8947i p. 4. 
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wbelhex prorisions rimilar to soixie of the proYuionB of the Sand Birer 
Conyentkni may not be adopted, it is desirable that yon shonld nnder- 
ttand that that Convention does not in faot now exist, and that if the 
Gonrention of 1881 is to be soperseded, there must be a new instni- 
ment.'* 



Lord Derby need not have impressed npon the under- 
standing of the Boers that the Sand Biver Convention 
"does not in fact now exist." They knew it. And they 
saw that he had not answered their point, and that it was 
useless to appeal either to the conscience or to the wisdom 
of Her Majesty's Gbvemment. But Lord Derby had 
realised that the Pretoria Convention was unworkable, and 
he could not have been entirely ignorant of the fact that, 
in many respects, it had violated the terms of peace upon 
which it was supposed to have been based. So, to that 
extent, the Deputation hoped to find him, and did find him, 
amenable to reason, although even then, unfortunately, his 
reason did not carry him far. He would have nothing to do 
with a draft Treaty which the deputation submitted for 
his approval on November 26, 1883. It was, he said, 
" neither in form nor in substance such as Her Majesty's 
Government could adopt, but I will not now enter into 
a detailed examination of it." f 

A thoroughly typical version of this incident is given in 
The Times History of the Wa/r in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
It says : — 

* They [the Boer delegates] enclosed a draft treaty embodying their 
ideas. This was asking a little too much. Lord Derby replied that the 
proposed treai^y was '* neither in form nor in substance such as Her 
Majesty's Government could adopt,'* amd ga/ve the delegates to under- 
ttcmd elea/rl/y that there cotUd be no question of withdrdUfing the Queen^e 
Suseravnty * | 



• 0. 8947, p. 7. t Ibid., p. 18. } Vol. i. p. 75. 
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Now, in Lord Derby's reply, from which certain words 
are given correctly in the above, there is not the slightest 
reference, direct or indirect, to Suzerainty. The reply 
merely states that the boundary question must be settled 
before the other points of the proposed new Convention can 
be discussed. But the London Times, for argumentative 
and partisan purposes, alleges that in a certain letter Lord 
Derby made a statement which, in fact, he did not make ; 
quotes correctly some words of minor importance and in 
the same sentence inserts a vitally misleading fabrication ; 
mixes the smallest possible quantity of truth with the 
largest possible quantity of falsehood, and calls the product 
History.* 

* The following is the full text of Lord Derby's reply, which, ihoagh other- 
wise unimportant, is given here (from C. 8947» p. 18) for purposes of verifica- 
tion. 

** DowNiMa Btbbbt, November 29, 1883. 

** GBNTLrafXH, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 23rd and 26th instant. 

**2. The draft Treaty which you have submitted In the second of these 
letters is neither in form nor in substance such as Her Majesty's Government 
could adopt, but I will not now enter into a detailed examination of it, as it 
would be premature to consider tiie language in which reference should be 
made to any subject until some understanding has been arrived at with respect 
to that subject. 

*<8. Her Bfajesty's (Government would, moreover, not be able to accept as 
satisfactory the suggestion made in the statement with regard to the western 
boxmdary (also inclosed in your letter of the 26th instant), that it should be 
considered separately hereafter whether the boundaries which you now propose 
to define in a permanent instrument should subsequently be modified. 

** 4. I have the honour to request that you will again refer to my letter of 
the 20th instant, in which you will find it stated that after consideration of 
vour first communication Her Majesty's (Government felt it necessary that 
before examining your proposals they should receive some satisfactory assurance 
that you are ready to agree to such a definition of the western boundary of the 
Transvaal as will place outside the State those Native Ohief s and tribes who 
object to come within it. 

** 5. Tou are no doubt aware that there is a strong feeling in this country 
in favour of the request of these Chiefs that their independence may be secured 
if ther^ cannot come under British rule, and what I desired to explain to you 
was that Her Majesty's (Government cannot consider any other points untu it 
has been definitely settled with you that the boundaries of the Transvaal, if 
extended beyond the line now fixed by the Convention of 1881, shall not 
include the territory which it is desired to reserve for these Ohiefs and their 
people. 

"6. It is necessary that the question of the western boundary of the 

23 
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The draft Treaty, suggested by the deputation, contained 
a clause on the subject of arbitration that is conspicuous by 
its absence from^ the Convention ultimately formulated by 
Lord Derby. The clause is worthy of note as evidence of 
the constant effort of the Boers to arrange for the settle- 
ment, on a basis of reason and equity, of all disputes 
between themselves and the British Government. They 
have been described by their enemies as '' uncivilised," but 
their effort in this respect, and the almost invariable refusal 
of the British to allow of any arbitrament but that of the 
sword, suggests a comparison by no means unfavourable to 
the Boers. 

The deputation suggested that ''Article YIII." of the 
Treaty to be entered into should read as follows: 

* Any controversies which may arise respecting the interpretation or 
the execution of the present Treaty, or the consequences of any violation 
thereof, shall be snbmitted, when the contracting parties cannot come 
directly to a satisfactory arrangement, to the decision of a commiraion 
of arbitrators. 

* The commission of arbitrators shall be selected by both parties, so 
that each of the paoides shall nominate an arbitrator, or an equal number 
of arbitrators, as the case may require. 

* If the arbitrators, or a majorify of them cannot agree, the contro- 
versy shaU be submitted to the decision of the President of the United 
States of America, and on his refusal, to the decision of the head of 
another independent power. 

' The decision of the arbitrators, and if they cannot agree, the decision 
of the President of the United States of America, or of the substituted 
power, shall be binding upon both contracting parties.* * 



Transvaal shall be settled on this principle before any farther points can be 
considered ; and on hearing from you that you understand this stipulation, I 
shall have pleasure in sending for your consideration a map» showing what 
extension of the present boundary of the Transvaal Her Bfajes^s Government 
can agree to, and in further explaining the conditions to which that concession 
would be subject. 

*( I have, etc. 

** (signed) Debbt." 
" Messrs. EbDoib, Du Toxt, and Bmit." 

• 0. 8947, p. IL 
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Not only have the South African Bepnblio and Orange 
Free State nrged, time after time, the adoption by Great 
Britain of some such provision as the above, but the 
Africanders of Gape Colony, as late as May, 1900, at a 
People's Congress, passed a resolution — "that the Colonies 
should have the right to enter into treaties of obligatory 
arbitration with the Bepublics for the settlement of all 
disputes affecting the internal affairs of the South African 
Continent," pointing out that if this were allowed, and if 
the two Bepublics were to have '' their unqualified indepen- 
dence," then it would be " as unnecessary for the Bepublics 
as for the Empire to maintain standing military forces in 
South Africa, seeing that the independence of the Bepublics 
would no longer be threatened, and that, in the event of a 
foreign invasion of British South African territory, the 
citizens of the Bepubhcs as well as the Colonists would be 
prepared to repel the attack.'* * 

But in 1883, as in 1900, British statesmen were not 
sujficiently far-seeing to realise that the adoption of such 
suggestions would have benefited the Empire at least as 
much as the Bepublics. They preferred dictation to arbitra- 
tion ; the paramountcy of the sword to the paramountcy of 
law and order. They might have assured the existence of 
willing though independent Associate-States, but, instead 
of this, they reserved to themselves ' the right of might ' to 
reduce, at any moment, these independent States to a con- 
dition of unwiUing subjection. It was a fatal mistake, as 
events have proved, with gathering force, from that day 
to this. 

Nevertheless, although the delegates did not succeed in 

converting the British Government to their views on 

arbitration, they did succeed in obtaining the abolition of 

the Suzerainty. But they paid dearly for it, seeing that 

* See South African Newt of Jane 1 and 2, 1900. 
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they were obliged, in exchange for this concession^ to agree 
to a new south-western boundary which they were well 
tkWBxe would aggravate rather than pacify the inter-tribal 
disputes of the natives in that quarter.* Sir Hercules 
Bobinson, the High Commissioner — who was in London 
at the time, and whose opinions Lord Derby did little more 
than echo— made it clear from the first that the Suzerainty 
would be annulled only if the delegates accepted this 
boundary. On November 23, 1883, he wrote : 

' If this all-important question of the boundaries be once placed upon 
a proper footing, I should then, under all the existing circomstanoes, be 
disposed to give the Transvaal, as fex as practicable, the same amount 
of independence as is enjoyed at present by the Orange Free State 
within its clearly defined borders. If the suzerainty be abolished, I do 
not see that it matters the least whether the Transvaal burghers call 
themselves the South African Bepublic or the Transvaal State.* f 

Finally— in a Minute of December 26, 1883, in which it 
was argued that this boundary was the only one which 
could save the British Government "from very serious 
embarrassments " — Sir Hercules put the matter bluntly as 
foUows : — 

' 1 think every effort should still be made to induce the Transvaal 
delegates to agree to it. Should this fail, I do not see what is to be 
gained by negotiating with them on the other points. Why should Her 
Majesty's Government give up tiie d ebt, the Suzerainty, the conduct of 
diplomatic intercourse, and all Hbe other resliicSbns in the Pretoria 
Convention which the delegates desire to get rid of, if they on their part 
are not willing to make any concession whatever or any sacrifice in 
return ? ' J 

* This question of the boundary must be reserved for consideration later, 
as it gave rise to a most oomplicated situation, and to an armed expedition 
under Sir Charles Warren in 1885. 

t C. 8841, p. 106. 

i Ibid., p. 145. These important communications from Sir Hercules 
Bobinson are not given in the Corre$pondence re$pectmg the ConvenUon eon- 
eluded with the South African R^^Uc (C. 8947), but are stowed away in an 
earlier and less obtrusive Blue Book which consists, for the most part, of 
despatches in regard to the doings of oerlain natives in Beohuanaland. 
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So the delegates at last made the sacrifice demanded of 
them — ^they agreed to an objectionable and mischievous 
bomidary — and thus bought from the British Government 
the withdrawal of those restrictions on their independence — 
including, first and foremost, the Suzerainty — ^which, as the 
High Commissioner said, they so greatly wished to be rid of. 

Shortly after this had been arranged Lord Derby wrote 
(February 4, 1884) that he had "given directions for the 
preparation of a draft of the first Article of the proposed 
new Convention," and that this would be forwarded to the 
deputation as soon as completed. The delegates replied on 
the following day that they would be glad to receive this 
draft, adding that — 

' In oonneotion herewith, we would respeotfolly sabmit to your Lord- 
Bhip's oonsideration whether it would not be possible to have the other 
Articles of the new Convention, namely, ihoBs referring to the dboUtion 
of the Sueeradnty and to the reduction to its legal proportions of the 
debt of the BepubHc, simnltaneonsly drawn up and commnnicated to us, 
in order to accelerate the complete settlement of the matter.' * 

Lord Derby complied with this request, and, after a 
personal interview and some further correspondence respect- 
ing the debt, wrote to the deputation on February 15, 1884, 
enclosing ''a draft of the new Convention which Her 
Majesty's Government propose in substitution for the 
Convention of Pretoria." t 

In this draft, a reduced reproduction of the Preamble 
and conclusion of which, as prepared by Lord Derby, is 
printed on next two pages, it will be observed that every 
reference to Suzerainty appearing in the old Convention is 
struck out from the new.| 

♦ C. 8947, p. 40. t Rid., p. 48. 

X C. 9507, pp. 26, 27 ; and Qreen Book of the South African Bepublio, No. 2 
of 1898. It will be understood that, on the next page, the first paragraph, 
" within a black line," is the Preamble of the 1881 Oonvention, " proposed to 
be omitted." 
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A CONVIMTIOM OONOLUDBD BBTWBBH HbB MaJBBTT THB QUBBN, 
&G., kO,9 AND THB SoUTH AFRICAN BBPUBUa 



NoTB. — The words and paragraphs bracketed or printed in 
itaUes a/re proposed to he inserted, those toithdn a black Une 
a/re proposed to be omitted. 



Her Majesty's Oommissioners for the settlement of the Trans- 
yaal Territory, duly appointed as such by a Commission passed 
mider the Boyal Hign Manual and Signet, bearing date tne 5th 
of April 1881, do hereby undertake and guarantee, on behalf of 
Her Majesty, that from and after the 8th day of August 1881, 
complete self-goyemment, subject to the suzerainty of Her 
Majesty, Her Heir and Successors, wiU be accorded to the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal Territory, upon the following terms 
and conditions, and subject to the following reservations and 
limitations : — 



Whereas the Government of the Transvaal State, through its ^ 
Delegates, consisting of Stephanus Johannes Paulus Eruger, 
President of the said State; Stephanus Johannes Du Toit, 
Superintendent of Education ; Nicholas Jacobus Smit, a member 
of the Volksraad, have represented to the Queen that the Conven- 
tion signed at Pretoria on the 8rd day of August, 1881, and ratified 
by the Volksraad of the said State on the 25th October, 1881, 
contains certain provisions which are inconvenient, and imposes 
burdens and obligations from which the said State is desirous to 
be relieved ; and that the south-westwn boundaries fixed by the 
said Convention should be amended, with a view to promote the 
peace and good order of the said state, and of tne countries 
adjacent thereto ; and whereas Her Majesty the Queen, &c., &c, 
has been pleased to take the said representations into considera- 
tion: Now, therefore, Her Majesty has been pleased to direct, 
and it is hereby declared that the following articles of a new 
Convention signed on behalf of Her Majesty by Her Majesty's 
High Conunissioner in South Africa, the Bight Honourable oir 
Hercules George Robert Bobinson, Enight Grand Cross of the 
most Distingmshed Order of Saint Michael and St. George, 
Governor of the Colony of the Cape of G^x>d Hope, and on behalf 
of the Transvaal State (which shall hereinafter be called the South 
African Republic,* by the above-named Delegates, Stejphanus 
Johannes Paulus Enu;er, Stephanus Johannes Du Toit, Nicholas 
Jacobus Smit, shall when ratmed by the Volksraad of the South 
African Republic, be substituted for the Articles embodied in the 
Convention of 8rd August, 1881; which latter, pending such 
ratification, shall continue In full force and effect. i 



* The omission of the endoeing bracket is in faithful imitation of the 
English Blue Book. 
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[The conclnsion, on the last page of the draft, was 
given as follows: — "] 



thti 

B SlCOim ROBtNQOK . 

P i mil — u i l High CommiMioiier. 
CVELYN ■ WOOD r' M«J o>*6^«eT«i 

f> D. d» VILIiIIS R& 

Wi^ tbm t iu dqi feu w^ Scqihaous Johafioes Pauhu 

KnigCCi IIm< ^tfetwl-^— fthi^ Aod ru nai | — Iwi 

j B« fc^ M i iirfwinw iiil> M dtifgata oi Cbt Twnml 
Bwg* >«»i> Sear^ AfHcam JitfmdiU, do hereby «gree 
t6 ail (be above oondifioni, reaerratioos. and Houta- 
tioos, »w<a» <y W > b l eiy ^um Bi LM > i m > ■ « » umimwl i> 
tfnj lutialiimiu uf rtwj Timiaml Tciiiiui i , jubjtm m ih » 
■ MeraJHi y M Hc t Majtitj, IIli liciw ■ »• C ii cmjumM 4 
w w gne >• t c ft t he G ey et iiia e tit e # th e — id Tc i r iiw y, 
» Mb » » ri gliU —d ntl i g Btia w thi n flu a ppc ir f i w' i m m mIm 

tifc ilwy a f »miMt iOO t> and we f t w i a i aii J ooder- 
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In that form and manner the new Preamble, in place of 
the old one, was accepted by the deputation.* Suzerainty 
was not heard of for nearly fourteen years. Can it be 
believed that in October, 1897, Mr. Chamberlain suddenly 
denied that the Suzerainty had been abolished, and that he 
based his claim upon the extraordinary pretence that the 
Preamble of the 1881 Convention had been retained — the 
Preamble that had deliberately been struck out by Lord 
Derby, and for which a new Preamble had as deliberately 
been substituted ? 

But Mr. Chamberlain's claim, and the pretence upon 
which it was based, must be dealt with later, t 

When forwarding this draft of the proposed new Con- 
vention to President Eruger and the other delegates. Lord 
Derby pointed out that : 

' By the omission of those Articles of the Convention of Pretoria which 
assigned to Her Majesty and to the British Besident certain specific 



* The only alteration made was the omission of the words "to the Qneen/' 
in the phrase ** have represented to the Qneen that the Oonyention,** etc. 

t For the moment it is sofficient to remind the read^ of the interview with 
Sir Heronles Bobinson which appeared in the Saturday Review^ and which 
was quoted in the despatch of April 16, 1898» from the Government of the 
South African Bepublio, on the subject of the Suzerain^. It was thai said 
(0. 9507. p. 9) : ** This Government is of opinion that in this respect it may also 
refer to the very important declaration of Sir Hercules Bobinson, afterwards 
Lord Bosmead, made shortly before his demise, in an interview with the editor 
of the Satmrday Review and published in that paper. Her Britannic Majesty's 
(Government have, if necessary, better opportimities than this Govermnent 
of ascertaining the perfect correctness of tiiese utterances, but the statements 
are so fully in accordance with the grounds put forward in this despatch against 
the existence of a Suzerainty, and the words of Sir Hercules Bobinson, oeing 
himself one of the contracting parties who signed the Cronvention, appear to 
this Government to be of so much weight, that it has felt compelled to quote 
them. * People in England insist,' said Mr. Harris to Lord Bosmead, * that the 
Suzerainty was implied in the 1884 Convention as it was explicit in that of 1881 ; 
Is this true? ' Lord Bosmead replied, according to the published report of the 
interview, literally as foUows: * Well I ought to know, as I drafted it The 
meaning ** Suzerainty " was withdrawn, and the word left out purposely. 
Erdger was not contrait with the 1881 Convention, because of the claim to 
Suzerainty, and we meant to withdraw the claim in 1884. What's the good 
of claiming more power than you have got ? ' " And, it should be added, hoid 
Bosmead never withdrew or modified his statement. 
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powers and fonoiioBS oonneoted wilh the internal goremment and the 
foreign relations of the Transvaal State, your Government will be left 
free to govern the country without interference, and to conduct its 
diplomatic intercourse and shape its foreign policy subject only to the 
requirement embodied in the fourth Article of the new draft, that any 
treaty with a foreign State shall not have efi6»ct without the approval 
of the Queen.' * 

On February 27, 1884, the Convention was duly signed in 
London by the representatives of the two Governments. 
It was entitled : " A Convention between Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the South African Bepublic." t 

On the return of President Eruger and the other members 
of the deputation to South Africa, they reported to the 
Volksraad of the Bepublic (July ^^884) that in some 
respects their mission had been s^^essful, in others not. 
In regard to the New Convention and the abolition of the 
Suzerainty they said (to quote the ** Translation made in 
Colonial Office"):! 

' Tour Deputation, leaving the judgment of the said Convention en- 
tirely to your wisdom, and declaring itself ready to give all explanations 
desired in dealing with it, wishes, with all discretion, to refer to some 
principal points in which this London Convention is distinguished from 
the Convention of Pretoria. 

'a. It is drawn up in both tongues, Dutch and English, with equa 
validity. Your Deputation wishes to observe here that they used the 
Dutch tongue in all negotiations, merely adding to their documents 
a literal translation in English. 

'5. It is entirely bilateral, whereby your representatives were not 
placed in the humiliating position of merely having to accept from a 
Suzerain Government a one-sided document as rule and regulation, but 
whereby they were recognised as a free contracting party. 



* Despatch of Februa^ 15, 1884 ; 0. 8947, pp. 48, 44. 

t The full text of the London Oonvention is given at the end of this Chapter. 

t 0. 9507, p. 24. 
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' 0. It makett then, also cm end of ihe BritUh 8uM&r<Unift and* with 
the official recognition of her name, also restores her full self -goTeinment 
to the South African Bepublio, excepting one single limitation regarding 
the oonolosion of treaties with foreign powers (Article lY.)* With the 
Suzerainty the various provisions and limitations of the Pretoria Con- 
vention which Her Majesty's Government as Suzerain had retained have 
also, of course, lapsed.* 

On this distinct understanding, so stated at the time and 
publicly announced without correction by Great Britain; 
and because, as their resolution expressed it, of this 
"restoration of the country's independence," the Volks- 
raad, on August 8, 1884, formally ratified the London 
Convention. 
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THE LONDON CONVENTION. 

A OoimiNTION BBTWBIN HbB MaJBSTT THB QuBBM Ot THB UnITSD 

Kingdom of Gbbat Britain inb Ibbland and thb South Afrioan 
Bbpublio. 

Whereas the GoTemment of the Transvaal State, throogh its 
Delegates, ooDsisting of Stephantis Johannes Paxdns Krtlger, President 
of the said State, Stephanns Jacobus Da Toit, Superintendent of 
Education, and Nicholas Jacobus Smit, a member of the Volksraad, 
have represented that the Convention signed at Pretoria on the 
8rd day of Angast, 1881, and ratified by the Volksraad of the said 
State on the 25th October, 1881, contains certain provisions which 
are inconvenient, and imposes burdens and obligations from which 
the said State is desirons to be relieved, and that the sonth-westem 
boimdaries fixed by the said Convention should be amended, with 
a view to promote the peace and good order of the said State, and 
of the comitries adjacent thereto; and whereas Her Majesty the 
Qneen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has 
been pleased to take the said representations into consideration: 
Now, therefore. Her Majesty has been pleased to direct, and it is 
hereby dedared, that the following articles of a new Convention, 
signed on behalf of Her Majesty by Her Majesty's High Commissioner 
in South Africa, the Bight Honourable Sir Hercules GFeorge Bobert 
Bobinson, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and on behalf of the Transvaal State (which shall 
herein-after be called the South African Bepublic) by the above- 
named Delegates, Stephanus Johannes Paxdus Krtlger, Stephanus 
Jacobus Du Toit, and Nicholas Jacobus Smit, shall, when ratified by 
the Volksraad of the South African Bepublic, be substituted for the 
articles embodied in the Convention of 8rd August, 1881; which 
latter, pending such ratification, shall continue in full force and efiect. 

Article I. The Territory of the South African Bepublic will embrace 
the land lying between the following boundaries, to wit : 

Beginning from the point where the north-eastern boundary line 
of Griqualand West meets the Vaal Biver, up the course of the Vaal 
Biver to the point of junction with it of the Klip Biver ; thence up the 
course of the Klip Biver to the point of junction with it of the 
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stream called Oansrlei ; ihenoe up the Ganarki stream to its source 
in tiie Drakensberg; thence to a beacon in the boondary of Natal, 
situated immediately opposite and dose to the source of tJie Gansvlei 
stream; thence in a north-easterly direction along the ridge of the 
Drakensberg, dividing the waters flowing into the Ghtnsylei stream 
from the waters flowing into the sources of the BnfEalo, to a beacon 
on a point where this mountain ceases to be a continuous chain; 
thence to a beacoti on a plain to the north-east of the last described 
beacon ; thence to the nearest source of a small stream called " Division 
Stream " ; thence down this division stream, which forms the southern 
boundary of the iaxm Sandfontein, the property of Messrs. Meek, to 
its junction with the Coldstream; thence down the Coldstream to its 
junction with the BufEalo or Umzinyati Biver ; thence down the course 
of the BufEedo Biver to the junction with it of the Blood Biver ; thence 
up the course of the Blood Biver to the junction with it of Lyn Spruit 
or Dudusi; thence up the Dudusi to its source; thence 80 yards to 
Bea. I., situated on a spur of the N'Qaba-Ea-hawana Mountains; 
thence 80 yards to the N'Sonto Biveri; thence down the N'Sonto 
Biver to its junction with the White Umvulosi Biver ; thence up the 
White Umvulosi Biver to a white rock where it rises; thence 800 
yards to S^ambula Hill (Bea. 11.) ; thence to the source of the Pemvana 
Biver, where the road from Eambula Camp to Burgers* Lager crosses ; 
thence down the Pemvana Biver to its junction with the Bivana Biver ; 
thence down the Bivana Biver to its junction with the Pongolo Biver ; 
thence down the Pongolo Biver to where it passes through the 
Libombo Bange ; thence along the summits of the Libombo Bange to 
the northern point of the N'Yawos Hill hi that range (Bea. XVI.) ; 
thence to the northern peak of the Inkwakweni Hills (Bea. XY.); 
thence to Sefunda, a rocky knoll detached from and to the north-east 
end of the White Eoppies, and to the south of the Musana Biver 
(Bea. XIV.); thence to a point on the slope near the crest of 
Matanjeni, which is the name given to the south-eastern portion of 
the Mahunba Hills (Bea. Xni.); thence to the N'Gwangwana, a 
double-pointed hill (one point is bare, the other wooded, the beacon 
being on the former), on the left bank of the Assegai Biver and upstream 
of the Dadusa Spruit (Bea. XII.) ; thence to the southern point of 
Bendita, a rooky knoll in a plain between the Little Hlozane and 
Assegai Bivers (Bea. XI.) ; thence to the highest point of Suluka 
Hill, round the eastern slopes of which flows the Little Hlozane, 
also called Ludaka or Mud-spruit (Bea. X.) ; thence to the beacon 
known as " Viljoen's," or N*Duko Hill ; thence to a point north-east 
of Derby House, known as Magwazidili's Beacon ; thence to the Igaba, 
a small knoll on the Ungwempisi Biver, also called '* Joubert's Beacon," 
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and known to the natives as ** Piet's Beacon "- (Bea. IX.) ; thenoe to 
the highest point of the N'Dhlovudwalili or Hontbosoh, a hill on the 
northern hank of the Umgwempisi River (Bea. YIII.) ; thence to a 
beacon on the only flat-topped rock, about 10 feet high and abont 
80 yards in circnmferenoe at its base, situated on the south side of 
the Lamsamane range of hills, and overlooking the valley of the great 
Usuto Biver ; this rock being 45 yards north of the road from Camden 
and Lake Banagher to the forests on the Usuto Biver (sometimes 
called Sandhlanas Beacon) (Bea. YII.) ; thence to the Gulungwana 
or Ibubulundi, four smooth bare hills, the hi^est in that neighbour- 
hood, situated to the south of the Umtuli Biver (Bea. YI.) ; thence 
to a flat-topped rock, 8 feet high, on the crest of the Busuku, a low 
rocky range south-west of the Impulasi Biver (Bea. V.) ; thence to 
a low bare hill on the north-east of, and overlooking the Impulasi 
Biver, to the south of it being a tributary of the Impulasi, with a 
considerable waterfall, and the road from the river passing 200 yards 
to the north-west of the beacon (Bea. IV.) ; thence to the highest 
point of the Mapumula range, the watershed of the Little Usuto 
Biver on the north, and the Un^>ulaBi Biver on the south, the hill, 
the top of which is a bare rock, falling abruptly towards the Little 
Usuto (Bea. in.) ; thence to the western point of a double-pointed 
rocky hill, precipitous on all sides, called Makwana, its top being a 
bare rock (Bea. H.) ; thence to the top of a rugged hill of considerable 
height falling abruptly to the Eomati Biver, this hill being the 
northern extremity of the Isilotwani range, and separated from the 
highest peak of the range Inkomokasi (a sharp cone) by a deep neck 
(Bea. I.). (On a ridge in the straight line between Beacons I. and H. 
is an intermediate beacon.) From Beacon I. the boundary runs to a 
hill across the Eomati Biver, and thence along the crest of the range 
of hills known as the Makongwa, which runs north-east and south- 
west, to Eamhlubana Peak ; thence in a straight line to Mananga, a 
point in the Libombo range, and thence to the nearest point in the 
Portuguese frontier on the Libombo range ; thence along the summits 
of the Libombo range to the middle of the poort where the Eomati 
Biver passes through it, called the lowest ELomati Poort ; thence in a 
north by easterly direction to Pokioens ELop, situated on tiie north side 
of the Olifant's Biver, where it passes through the ridges ; thence about 
north north-west to the nearest point of Serra di Ghicundo ; and thence 
to the junction of the Pafuri Biver with the Limpopo or Crocodile 
Biver ; thence up the course of the Limpopo Biver to the point where 
the Marique Biver &dls into it. ThiBuce up the course of the Marique 
Biver to '* Derde Poort," where it passes through a low range of hills, 
called Sikwane, a beacon (No. 10) being erected on the spur of said 
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range near to, and westward of, the banks of the river; thenoe, in 
a straight line, throogh this beacon to a beacon (No. 9), erected on tiie 
top of the same range, about 1,700 yards distant from beacon No. 10; 
thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 8) erected on the highest 
point of an isolated hill, called Dikgagong, or "Wildebeest Eop," 
sitnated south-eastward of, and about 8^ miles distant from a hig^ 
hill, called Moripe; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 7) 
erected on the summit of an isolated hill or '*koppie" forming the 
eastern extremity of the range of hills called Moshweu, situated to 
the northward of, and about two miles distant from, a large isolated 
hill called Ghukudu-Ohochwa ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon 
(No. 6) erected on the sununit of a hill forming port of the same range, 
Moshweu; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 5) erected on 
the summit of a pointed hill in the same range ; thence, in a straig^ 
line, to a beacon (No. 4) erected on the summit of the western extremity 
of the same range ; iJience, in a straight line, to a beacon (Na 8) 
erected on the summit of the northern extremity of a low, bushy 
hill or '* Eoppie," near to and eastward of the Notwane Biver; thence 
in a straight line to tiie junction of the stream called Metd-Mashwane 
with the Notwane Biver (No. 3) ; thence up the course of the Notwane 
Biver to Sengoma, being the Poort where the river passes through 
the Dwarsberg range; thence, as described in the Award given by 
lieutenant-Cbvemor Eeate, dated October 17, 1871, by Pitlanganyaae 
(narrow place), Deboaganka or Schaapkuil, Sibatoul (bare place), and 
Madase, to Bamatlabama, a pool on a spruit north of the Mol<^ 
Biver. From Bamatlabama the boundary shall run to the sumzuit of 
an isolated hill, called Legaoka; thence in a straight line, passhig 
north-east of a Native Station, near " Buurman's Drift," on the Mok^ 
Biver, to that point on the road from Modega to the old drift, wbean 
a road turns out through the Native Station to the new drift below; 
thence to ** Buurman's Old Drift ; " thence in a straight line, to a 
marked and isolated dump of trees near to and north-west of the 
dwelling-house of C. Austin, a tenant on the farm " Yleifontein," 
No. 117; thence, in a straight line, to the north-western oomra 
beacon of the farm " Mooimeisjesfontein,'* No. 80 ; thence, along the 
western line of the said farm " Mooimeisjesfontein," and in prolongation 
thereof, as far as the road leading from ** Ludik's Drift,'* on the Molopo 
Biver, past the homestead of " Mooimeisjesfontein,'* towards the Salt Pans 
near Harts Biver ; thence, along the said road, crossing the direct road 
from Polfontein to Sehuba, and until the direct road from Polfontein 
to Lotlakane or Pietfontein is reached ; thence, along the southern edge 
of the last-named road towards Lotlakane, until the first garden ground 
of that station is reached ; thence, in a south-westerly direction, skirting 
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Lotlakane, so as to leave it and all ite garden gronnd in native territory, 
until the road from Lotlakane to Ennana is reached ; thenoe along the 
east side, and clear of that road towards Ennana, nntU the garden 
grounds of that stebtion are reached; thence, ftkirting Eunana, so as 
to include it and all its garden ground, but no more, in the Transvaal, 
until the road from Eunana to Mamusa is reached ; thence, along the 
eastern side and dear of the road towards Mamusa, until a road turns 
out towards Taungs ; thence, along the eastern side and clear of the 
road towards Taungs, till the line of the district known as ** Stellaland '* 
is reached, about 11 miles from Taxmgs ; thence, along the line of the 
district Stellaland, to the Harts Biver, about 24 miles below Mamusa ; 
thence, across Harts Biver, to the junction of the roads from Monthe 
and Phokwane ; thence, along the western side and clear of the nearest 
road towards **Eoppie Enkel," an isolated hiU about 86 miles from 
Mamusa, and about 18 miles north of Ghristiana, and to the summit 
of the said hSll thenoe, in a straight line, to that point on the north- 
east boundary of Ghdqualand West as beaconed by Mr. Surveyor Ford, 
where two farms, registered as Nos. 72 and 75, do meet, about midway 
between the Yaal and Harts Bivers, measured along the said boundary 
of Grigualand West; thence to the first point where the north-east 
boundary of Griqualand West meets the Yaal Biver. 

Article IL The Government of the Sou& African Bepublic will 
strictly adhere to the boundaries defined in the first Article of this 
Convention, and will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants 
from xnaking any encroachments upon lands beyond the said 
boundaries. The Government of the South African Bepublic will 
appoint Ck>mmis8ioners upon the eastern and western borders whose 
duty it wiU be strictly to guard against irregularities and all trespassing 
over the boundaries. Her Majesty's Government will, if necessary, 
appoint Commissioners in the naldve territories outside the eastern 
and western borders of the South African Bepublic to maintain order 
and prevent encroachments. 

Her Majesty's Government and the Government of the South African 
Bepublic will each appoint a person to proceed together to beacon o£f 
the amended south-west boundary as described in Article 1 of this 
Convention; and the President of the Orange Free State shall be 
requested to appoint a referee to whom the said persons shall refer 
any questions on which they may disagree respecting the interpretation 
of the said Article, and the decision of such referee thereon shall be 
finaL The arrangement already made, under the terms of Article 19 
of the Convention of Pretoria of the 8rd August, 1881, between the 
owners of the farms Grootfontein and Yalleif ontein on the one hand« 
and the Barolong authorities on the other, by which a fair share of 
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the water rapi^y of the said farma shall be allowed to flow nndistoxbed 
to the said Barolongs, shall oontinae in force. 

Article lU. If a British officer is appointed to reside at Pretoria 
or elsewhere within the Soath African Bepnblic to discharge fonctions 
analogous to those of a Consular officer he will receiye the protection 
and assistance of the Republic. 

Article lY. The South African Bepublic will conclude no treaty or 
engagement with any State or nation other than the Orange Free 
State, nor with any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the 
Republic, until the same has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Such approval shall be considered to have been granted if Her 
Majesty's Government shall not, within six months after recmving a 
copy of such treaty (which shall be delivered to them immediately upon 
its completion), have notified, that the conclusion of such treaty is in 
conflict with tJie interests of Great Britain or of any of Her Majesty's 
possessions in South Africa. 

Article Y . The South African Republic wiU be liable for any balance 
which may still remain due of the debts for which it was liable at the 
date of Annexation, to wit, the Oape Commercial Bank Loan, the 
Railway Loan, and the Orphan Chamber Debt, which debts wfll be 
a first charge upon the revenues of the Republic The South African 
Republic will moreover be liable to Her Majesty's Government for 
J6250,000» which will be a second charge upon the revenues of the 
Republic. 

Article VI. The debt due as aforesaid by the Soutii African Republic 
to Her Majesty's Government will bear interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent, from the date of the ratification of this Convention, 
and shall be repayable by a payment for interest and Sinking Fund of 
six pounds and idnepence per JglOO per annum, which will extinguish 
the debt in twenty-five years. The said payment of six pounds and 
ninepence per J6100 shall be payable half-yearly, in British currency, 
at the dose of each half year from the date of such ratification: 
Provided always that the South African Republic shall be at liberty 
at the dose of any half year to pay off the whole or any portion of 
the outstanding debt. 

Interest at the rate of three land half per cent, on the debt as standing 
under the Convention of Pretoria shall as heretofore be paid to the 
date of the ratification of this Convention. 

Article YII. All persons who held property in the Transvaal on the 
8th day of August, 1881, and still hold the same, will continue to enjoy 
the rights of property which they have enjoyed since the 12th April, 1877 
No person who has remained loyal to Her Majesty during the late 
hostilities shall suffer any molestation by reason of his loyalty ; or be 
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liable to any oriminal proflecation or dvil action for any part taken 
in connexion with such hostOities ; and all sach persons will have full 
liberty to reside in the country, with enjoyment of all dvil rights, and 
protection for their persons and property. 

Article VIII. The Sonth African Bepnblic renews the declaration 
made in the Sand Biver Convention, and in the Convention of Pretoria, 
that no slavery or apprenticeship partaJdng of slavery will be tolerated 
by the Government of the said Bepnblic. 

Article IX. There will continue to be complete freedom of religion 
and protection from molestation for all denominations, provided the 
same be not inconsistent with morality and good order; and no 
disability shall attach to any person in regard to rights of property 
by reason of the religions opinions which he holds. 

Article X. The British Officer appointed to reside in the South 
African Bepnblic will receive every assistance from the Government 
of the said Bepnblic in making dne provision for the proper care and 
preservation of the graves of such of Her Majesty's Forces as have 
died in the Transvaal; and if need be, for the appropriation of land 
for the purpose. 

Artide XL All grants or titles issued at any time by the Transvaal 
Government in respect of land outside the boundary of the South 
African Bepnblic, as defined in Artide 1, shall be considered invalid 
and of no effect, except in so far as any such grant or title relates 
to land that falls within the boundary of the South African Bepnblic ; 
and cdl persons holding any such grant so considered invalid and of 
no effect will receive from the Government of the South African 
Bepnblic such compensation, either in land or in money, as the 
Volksraad shall determine. In all cases in which any Native Chiefs 
or other authorities outdde the said boundaries have received any 
adequate consideration from the Government of the South African 
Bepnblic for leoid excluded from the Transvaal by the first Article 
of this Convention, or where permanent improvements have been 
made on the land, the High Commissioner will recover from the 
native authorities fair compensation for the loss of the land thus 
exduded, or of the permanent improvement thereon. 

Artide XH. The independence of the Swazis, within the boundary 
line of Swaziland, as indicated in the first Article of this Convention, 
will be fully recognised. 

Article Xm. Except in pursuance of any treaty or engagement 
made as provided in Artide 4 of this Convention, no other or higher 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the South African 
Bepnblic of any article coming from any part of Her Majesty's 
dominions than are or may be imposed on the like artide coming 

24 
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from any other place or country ; nor will any prohibition be maintained 
or imposed on the importation into the South Alzican Republic of any 
article coming from any part of Her Majesty's dominions which shall 
not equally extend to the like artide coming from any other place or 
country. And in like manner the same treatment shall be given to any 
article coming to Great Britain from the South African Bepublio as to 
the like article coming from any other place or country. 

These provisions do not preclude the consideration of special arrange- 
ments as to import duties and commercial relations between the South 
African BepubHc and any of Her Majesty's colonies or possessions. 

Article XIY. All persons, other than natives, conforming themselves 
to the laws of the South African Bepublic (a) will have full liberty, with 
their families, to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the South African 
Bepublic ; (b) they will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, shops, and prenfdses ; (c) they may carry on their 
commerce either in person or by any agents whom they may think fit to 
employ; (d) they will not be subject, in respect of their persons or 
property, or in respect of their conmieroe or industry, to any taxes, 
whether general or local, other than those which are or may be imposed 
upon citizens of the said Bepublic. 

Article XV. AU persons, other than natives, who established their 
domicile in the Transvaal between the 12th day of April, 1877, and 
the 8th August, 1881, and who within twelve months after such last- 
mentioned date have had theh: names registered by the British Besident, 
shall be exempt from all compulsory military service whatever. 

Article XYI. Provision shall hereafter be made by a separate 
instrument for the mutual extradition of criminals, and also for the 
surrender of deserters from Her Majesty's Forces. 

Article XYII. All debts contracted between the 12th April, 1877, and 
the 8th August, 1881, will be payable in the same currency in which they 
may have been contracted. 

Article Xviil. No grants of land which may have been made, and no 
transfers or mortgages which may have been passed between the 12th 
April, 1877, and the 8th August, 1881, will be invalidated by reason 
merely of their having been made or passed between such dates. 

All transfers to the British Secretary for Native Affoirs in trust for 
natives will remain in force, an officer of the South African Bepublic 
taking the place of such Secretary for Native Affoirs. 

Artide XIX. The Government of the South African Bepublic will 
engage faithfully to fulfil the assurances given, in accordance with 
the laws of the South African Bepublic, to the natives at the Pretoria 
Pitso by the Boyal Commission in the presence of the Triumvirate and 
with their entire assent, (1) as to the freedom of the natives to buy 
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or otherwise acquire land under certain conditions, (2) as to the appoint- 
ment of a commission to mark oat native locations, (8) as to the access 
of the natives to the courts of law, and (4) as to their being allowed to 
move freely within the country, or to leave it for any legal purpose, 
under a pass system. 

Artide XX. This (Convention will be ratified by a Yolksraad of the 
South African Bepublic within the period of six months after its 
execution, and in default of such ratification this Convention shall be 
null and void. 

Signed in duplicate in London this 27th day of February, 1884. 

(Signed) Hbboxtlbs Bobinson. 
(Signed) S. J. P. KbOgbb. 
(Signed) S. J. Du Toir. 
(Signed) N. J. Smit. 
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Abobiqinbb' Proteotion Sodety : 
29 n. ; Transvaal depatation on 
slavery to (1888), 86 n. ; aocaees 
Transvaal Boers of slave-holding, 
186 n. 

Afghanistan ; creating pretexts in, 
222 n ; Ghamberlain on foregoing, 
222 n. 

Allwal North : Treatv of (1858), 104 ; 
Seoond Treaty of, signed 1869, 
ratified May, 1870, 118 

Amiens, Peace of (March, 1802) : 12 

Annexation, Great |Britain's policy 
of: in Natal, 50, 58-57; of Kaffir 
tribes, 67, 67 n. ; north of Orange 
Biver (1848), 68; of Basutoland 
(1868), 111 ; of Eimberley Diamond 
Fields (1871), 126, 154; attempt 
to onst Portugal from Delagoa 
Bay, 158 ; of S.A.B., an act of Sacri- 
fice, 155 ; S. A.B. annexed (April 12, 
1877), 221 ; condemned by Gham- 
berlain, 222 n. ; condemned by 
Gladstone, 264, 264 n. ; makee 
Oonfederation impossible, 266 n. 

Anstruther, Oolonel: wounded at 
Bronkhorst Spruit, 277 ; Boers on, 
276 ; on treatment by Boers, 277 ; 
was warned, 279, 280 

Anti-SlaveiT Society: address by 
Transvaal Deputation to, 85 n. ; 
and liberation of slaves in Trans- 
vaal, 185 n. 

Arbitration : refused by Britain r« 
Second Treaty Aliwal North, 118 ; 
by neutral arbiter, refused by 
Britain, 124,125; made impossible 



881 



by Britain, 127; Bloemhof ar- 
bitration, Eeate Award, 148 seq,; 
as to Delagoa Bay, 158 n. ; proposed 
by Transvaal Deputation (1888), 
888; refused by British Govern- 
ment, 888; urged by Oape Afri- 
canders, 889 

Amot, Waterboer's lawyer: 120 n., 
121 n. 

Association of South African Emi- 
grants: takes possession of Port 
Natal, 49 

Aylward, A., on Transvaal ** blue- 
backs," 208 

Babbbb, Dr. : murdered in Free 
State, 289 

Barkly, Sir Henrv: on fiction of 
actmg in Waterboer's name, 120; 
inspired by Southey, 121, 121 n. ; 
autnorised to annex Diamond 
Fields on conditions, 122; his 
Executive Council on tiiat annexa- 
tion, 128 ; tries to obtain consent 
of Oape Legislative, 128, 129, 180 ; 
refuses neutral arbitration, 124; 
annexes Diamond Fields (1871), 
126; his misleadiuR reports, 188; 
present at Klipdrift Conference 
(Feb. 1871), 142; threatens to 
enforce Keate Award, 148; his 
protest on behalf of British 
Government, 144; Acting-Presi- 
dent Erasmus on violation of 
Sand River Convention by Britain, 
147 n. ; approves sale of fire-arms 
and ammunition to natives, 158 n.; 
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on use of ezplorive ballets by 
B.A.B. against Sikaknni, 165 sag. ; 
his approval of annexation, 169; 
denies that Siknkoni was snbjeot 
of Bepnblic, 179 ; represents Sikn- 
koni as having been victorious, 181 
aeq, ; Oamarvon on anion of Be- 
pablle with Colonies and on 
appointment of Shepetone, 187; 
protests against employment of 
Swazie natives by Bepnblic, 189, 
190 ; warns British snbjeots 
against assisting Transvaal, 190; 
refuses to grant permit for war 
fnaterial oonsigned to Transvaal, 
190; advocates intervention in 
Transvaal affairs, 191 

Barlow, Sir Morrison, British Oom- 
missioner with Swasies: desires 
to let loose Swaades on Boers, 
392 

Basuto, the (see alio Basutoland): 
defeat British troops at Viervoet 
(1850), 74, 76 ; relations of burghers 
with, not settled by Bloemfontein 
Convention, 96 ; outnumbered 
Free State Boers, 102, 107; war 
with O.F.S. (1858), 108; peace 
signed at Aliwal North (1858), 104 ; 
Brand sends ultimatum, second war 
(1865), 106, 107; terms of peace 
(Treaty of Thaba Bosigo, 1866), 
107 ; new raids on O.F.S. territory 
^867), 107, 108; Sir Hercules 
Robinson on victory of Boers, 
108 ; Britain intervenes on behalf 
of, 110 eeq, ; Sir Harry Smith and 
General Ciftthcart on, 112 ; Second 
Convention of Aliwal North (1870), 
118; rebel against British autho- 
rity, 114, 115 ; constant menace 
to Cape Colony, 114; Sprigg on, 
114; &ilure to disarm, 114, 115; 
Hales on, 115 

Basutoland Uee also Basuto) : pro- 
claimed British territory in 
violation of Bloemfontein Conven- 
tion (1868), 111 ; O.F.S. sends dele- 
gation to London to remonstrate, 
112; British do not attempt to 
enforce authority, 113 ; position of 
British authorities humiliating, 
115, 115 n. 

Beaoonsfield's Government, Lord : 
154 ; pasaim ; instruction to find 



or to create an opportunity for 

interference in Afghanistan, S^ n, 
Bellairs, Colonel: warns Colonel 

Anstruther, 280; on doctors in 

Pretoria camp, 830 
Bellairs, Lady: in Tranenaal War; 

on Cronj6*8 treatment of British 

wounded, 282 n. ; on shooting of 

Green at Lydenburg, 288 
Berea Mountain: Bisbttle on the 

(December 20, 1852), 89 
Biddulph, Civil Commissioner at 

Winburg : on disaffection in Orange 

River Sovereignty, 75 
Black Circuit: 28, 29 
Bloemfontein, Convention of (1854) : 

terms of , 97-100 ; a treaty between 

independent powers, 95 
Bloemhof, arbitration: 142; Keate 

Award, 143 eeq. 
Blood River: Battle of (December 

16, 1888), 48 
Blue Books, British : editing of, 120, 

164, 166, 167, 229, 230; & Bartle 

Frere's lack of tact as contributor 

to, 252 ; bad translations in, 265 ; 

words omitted in, 5366 n, ; im- 

g^rtant communications from Sir 
ercules Robinson hidden in, 
840 n. 
Boers (eee Emigrant farmers) : their 
attitude in Orange River 
Sovereignty, 69; put British 
officials over border (1848), 70; 
defeated atBoomplaats, 71 ; olnect 
to policy of arminfl native ames, 
73 ; opposed to policy of meddling 
in native brawls, 74, 77 ; why they 
did not oppose Shepstone by force 
of arms, 227; rise to recover 
independence, 228, 244; majority 
do not assist British against 
Cetywayo, 245 ; abstain from using 
success of Zulus, 246; meet Frere, 
246 eeq, ; want vote on annexation, 
251; Lanyon on their feeling, re 
annexation, 251; their resolution 
at Wonderfontein (1879), 262; 
Wolseley offers salaried posts to 
leaders, 263 ; their confidence in 
Liberals, 263 n., 264; difficult 
for English to understand them, 
258, 260, 265, 270, 271; regret 
CoUey's death, 272 ; no want of 
unanimity amongst, 272 
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Bote r»oe, origin of: 4, 6, 90 n. 

Boers, oharaoter of the : 178 ; Jans^ 
Benson, 21; Sir H. Smith on, 21 n. ; 
Sir G. Gray on, 21 n. ; Mofibkt on, 
27 n. ; Sir B. Frere on, 29 n., 901, 
252, 265; Sir B. D'Urban on, 88; 
Ghamberlain on, 48, 48 n., 822 ; 
treat wounded kindly, 56 n. ; Sir 
H. Smith on A. Pretorins, 60 ; in- 
ternal disoord, 101 ; Pine on, 48, 
200 n. ; Bnlwer on, 201 n. ; Lanyon 
on, 251 ; Fleming on, 254 ; Oolley 
on, 271 ; misonderstood, 257, 258, 
260, 261, 260, 270, 271 

Boers, falsely aoonsed : of ill-treat- 
ing natives, 28, 29, 80, 85, 86, 87, 
48, 48 n., 185, 186 n., 187, 140, 
164, 164 n., 189 ». ; of favooring 
slavery, 84, 85, 87, 87 n. ; of slave- 
holding, 185, 185n.,186n., 187,189; 
of using ezplosiye bullets, 165 ssg. ; 
of kilfing native women and 
children, 167 ; of encroaching upon 
Zulu territory, 195, 240 ; of bdng 
cowards, 271; of ill-treating 
prisoners and wounded, 276, 277, 
278, 282, 282 n., 882 ; of inhuman 
conduct during war for indepen- 
dence, 278; cd having entrapped 
British at Bronkhorst Spruit, 278 
9eq. ; of foul play at Potohefstroom, 

Boer women : deputation waits upon 
British Oommissioner in Katal 
(1848), 57; promised a voice in 
puhUc affairs, 57 

Bok, W.E. : sends resolntions passed 
at Boer meeting to Wolselev, 962, 
268; arrested on charge of high 
treason, 268; Wolseley on this 
arrest, 268; Acting State Secretary 
(1880), 269 

Boomplaats: Boers defeated (Aug. 
29, 1848), 71 

Boshoff : President of Orange Free 
State, 108 

Brand, J. H., President of Orange 
Free State: sends ultimatum to 
Mo^esh, 106 ; refuses to suspend 
hostilities against Basuto, 109; 
on adoption of Basuto as British 
subjects, 110; meets wishes of 
Briti^ Government in Second 
Trei^ of AUwal North, 118; on 
intolerable situation on Basuto 



border, 114 n. ; hit chamoter, 128 ; 
protests against encroachments of 
British Government in Eimberley 
District, 1528 ; proposes arbitration 
by head of neutral state, 124 ; his 
protest against annexation of 
Diamond Fields, 126, 127; his 
election advocated as President of 
S.A.B., 146; declines to be 
nominated, 147, on Confederation, 
168 ; Volksraad refuses to hear him, 
258 ; writes to Croni6 at Potohef- 
stroom, 288 ; works for peace, 294 ; 
asks particulars of Lord Kim- 
barley^ plan, 296; suggests 
armistice, 296 

Bright, John: 819 

British misrule: under Sir George 
Yonge, 10, 11; in Orange Biver 
SovercdgniT, 77, 92 n., 108; at 
Diamond Fields, 181 $sq. ; under 
Shepstone, 211 ssg., 2i58, 256; 
under Lanyon, 211, 258, 257 

British policy, changes in: 1795- 
1808, 10; capitulation of 1806, 89, 
40; Katal Bepublic, 54 ssg.; in 
Orange Biver Sovereignty, 78 sag., 
90 $eQ, ; Waterboer's claim to Dia- 
mond Fields, 118 ssg. ; apprentic- 
ing of natives, 187 sag. ; after Eeate 
Award, 144 sag.; 1851-1871, 151 
sag. ; after annexation of Griqua- 
land West, 154 ; after discoverv of 
gold and diamonds in Bepubucs, 
155 sag.; federation, 168 sag. ; after 
annexation of S.A.B., 171 sag.; 
Sikukuni question, 177 sag., 240 n. ; 
Zululand question, 195, 240 n.; 
finality of act of annexation, 260 
sag., 822; of Gladstone, 264, 264 n., 
278, 274, 820, 824 n., 829, 829 n. ; 
terms of peace (1881), 802 8^. 

Bronkhorst Spruit : fight at (Decem- 
ber 20, 1880), 275, 278 seq. ; Fitz- 
patrick on, 279; Ohamberlain on, 
279 ; Lanyon on, 279, 280 

Brownlee, Cmarles : 196 n. 

Bryce, James : on annexation of 
Transvaal, 155; on situation in 
Transvaal, 172 ; on Britain's con- 
cession of Pretoria Convention, 818 

Bullets, explosive : Carnarvon on 
their alleffed use by Transvaal 
against Sikukuni, 165 sag. ; denial 
by VoUc89t0m, 166 ; denial by Sir 
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H. Bttkly, 167; Britoln's attitude 
Mgurdlug ezpanfive bnlleta, 167 n. 

Bnlwer, Sir Henry : on the Sikukoni 
Revolt, 177 n., 179; warm British 
tabiects against assisting Trans- 
vaal, 190; on the caose of mnster- 
ing of Znlu army, 196; declares 
Boers oonld easily orosh Znlos, 
901 n. 

Burgers, Thomas Francois : elected 
President of aA.R. (1873), 147; 
promotes construction of railway 
nom Delagoa Bay, 156; persecuted 
by British authorities, 166 ; Shep- 
stone to, on his mission, 170 ; on 
Bikukuni a Transvaal subject, 178, 
179 ; treatment by Carnarvon and 
Barkly, 179, 180; attitude on re- 
tirement of commando against 
Sikukuni, 188, 188 n. ; refuses 
Joint Commission but appoints 
commissioners of his own, 186 ; 
his speech in Volksraad (March 6, 
1877), 217, 340 n. ; Shepstone on 
his attitude, 317, 318 ; Sir Bartle 
Frere on Anti-English South Africa, 
318 n. ; his protest against annexa- 
tion, 336 ; his proclamation to pre- 
vent bloodshed, 336 

Burgher Senate: abolished in 1838, 
40 

Bushmen: particulars concerning, 
37 ; exterminated by Griquas, 68 

Buxton, Sydney : on meaning of the 
term '* convention,*' 80 n. 

CapeArgui: 165 n. 

Ci^ (Jdonists (Dutch) : oppose 
British occupation (1795), dis- 
satisfied with British administra- 
tion, 11 ; their dislike of English, 
14, 14n. 

dm Colony: occupation by Dutch 
East India Company, 8; popula- 
tion, 4, 6, 30 ; Great Britain sends 
fleet to capture (1781), 6; first 
British occupation, 8 ; attitude of 
Prince of Orange, 8 n. ; evacuated 
by British (1803), 12; capitulation 
to British (1806), 18 ; its passing 
from Holland to England, 16-19 ; 
opinion there on annexation of 
Inamond Fields, 138, 183 ; respon- 
sible Government in (1876), 168; 
ministry against policy oi (Con- 



federation, 168, 366 n. ; petitions 
Queen against annexation ol 
Transvaal, 381, 364 ; deputation 
of members Cape ParUament urges 
that plebiscite be taken in Trans- 
vaal, 364 ; Dutch Reformed Church 
in, and independence of Transvaal, 
818 n. ; People's Congress (1900) 
favours arbitration, 839 

Caps Timss: condemns Wdseley's 
Zulu settiement, 306 n.; bad trans- 
lation, 366 

(Carnarvon, Lord: Shepstone to, on 
natural resources of Transvaal, 
166 ; on wealth of Transvaal, 166 ; 
anxious to colour map red, 161; 
sends Wdseley to Natal as Ad- 
ministrator (1876), 161; sends 
Froude to South Africa for Con- 
federation, 161, 163 ; Brand to, on 
Confederation, 163 ; Cape Ministry 
against Confederation, 168; to press 
Confederation policy, 163, 164 ; 
Bishop Colenso on, 164, 164 n. ; on 
alleged use of explosive bullets by 
Transvaal, 166, 167 ; accuses Boers 
of killing native women and child- 
ren, 167, 168 ; sends Shepstone to 
annex Transvaal, 168; Shepstone 
to, on possession of fire-arms by 
natives, 176 ; denies that Sikukuni 
is Transvaal subject, 179, 180 ; to 
Barkly on union of SJLR. vrith 
Colomes, 187 ; on appointment ol 
Shepstone, 187 ; on customs duties 
due to Griqualand West, 906 n. ; 
on Transvaal «* bluebaoks," 308; 
creates impression that Boers wel- 
comed annexation, 338 ; against 
plebiscite on annexation, 383 ; 
against representative institutions 
in Transvaal, 366 n. 

Cathcart, (General Sir (George: on 
motive for acquisition of Orange 
Biver Sovereignty, 69 n, ; on mu- 
sionaries, 73 ; approves Sand Biver 
Convention, 81; on abandonment 
of the Sovereignty, 87 ; sends ulti- 
matum to Moehesh (1853), 88; 
defeated at Berea by Basuto, 89 ; 
accepts Moshesh's overtures, 89; 
denounces Basuto as nation of 
thieves, 113 

Cetywayo : 170 ; Shepstone's in- 
trigues, 197 as;.; his "letter" to 
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Shepstone, 909, 908; his attitude 
after annexation, 904, 905; uiges 
Boer leaders to rise against British, 
945 ; majority of Boers hold aloof 
in straggle against, 945, 945 n. 

Chamberlain, Joseph: his different 
versions of dealings of Boers with 
natives, 48, 48 n. ; on arrangements 
extorted from an nnwiUing people, 
169 n. ; on the instruction to nnd 
or to create an opportunity for 
interference in Afghanistan, 999 n. ; 
declares allegations of treachery at 
Bronkhorst bpruit unfounded, 979 ; 
denounces annexation of Truis- 
yaal, 890 ; against abandonment 
of Transvaal, 899 ; on character of 
Boers, 899, 898; restoration of 
independence of Boers absolutely 
called for, 898 ; attacks Salisbury's 
policy, 895 ; deoiies that Suzerainty 
abolished in 1884, 844 

Chelmsford, Lord (Gkmeral Thesiger) : 
on Clarke's unsuccessful attempt 
to bringSiknkuni to order, 187 

Church, I>utoh Reformed : Memo- 
randum on Transvaal question, 
818 n. 

Clarke, Major : his behavlouz at 
Potche&troom, 974, 975; surren- 
ders, 975; pasHm, 181, 187 

Clerk, Sir Qeorge Bussell: Special 
Commissioner for Orange Biver 
Sovereignty, 90 ; reports large 
majorify of population desire inde- 
pendence, 91 ; on abuse by British 
officials of their authority, 99, 
99 n. ; on Major Warden, 98 n. ; 
transfers the Sovereignty to O.F.S. , 
116 ; on alleged ill-treatment of 
blacks by emigrant farmers, 140 

Cloete, Judge Henry: The QrecU 
Treht 99, 99 n. ; on Kaffir rebellion, 
81 n. : on E^ve emancipation, 
89n. ; sent as Special Commissioner 
to overthrow ^atal Bepublio, 99 n., 
57 ; on women in African politics, 57 

Colenbrander, Dr. H. T.: Dutch 
historian, on origin of Boer race, 
90 n. 

Colenso, Bishop: on alleged slavery 
in Transvaal, 186 n. ; condemns 
Carnarvon's Confederation policv, 
164, 164 n. ; condemns way m 
which Transvaal annexed, 949 n. 



Colenso, Miss (and Colonel Dumfcnrd) : 
in History of the Zulu War^ on 
Shepstone's supposed influence 
over natives, 909 n, 

Colley, General: character, 971; 
misled by Shepstone, 971 ; reports 
Boers no cowards, 971, 979 ; killed 
at Majuba, 976 ; on atrocity manu- 
facturing, 976; and unconditional 
sunender by Boers, 995 ; Krfiger, 
to, on a Boyal Commission, 9G6 ; 
on enrolling of local forces in 
Transvaal, 899 

Commission, British Boyal (1881): 
appointed, 979; declares popular 
ver<Uct in Transvaal against British 
government, 979 ; inquires into 
Oronj^'s conduct at Potcheistroom, 
989 seq. ; ^inquires re death of 
Green, 986 seq, ; on ratification 
of Convention by Volksraad, 815 n. ; 
deputation of ** Loyals " waits 
upon, 897 

Conlederation {see Federation) 

Conventions {see Treaties) 

Courtney, Leonard: on Shepstone's 
financnal administration, 911 

Cradock, Sir John: on the Kaffirs, 
97 n.; on the good conduct of 
frontier farmers towards Kaffir 
Mbes, 99 

Craig, General : 7-9 ; arranges terms 
of capitulation (1795), 8 ; on mono- 
polies and oppressions, 9 ; his pro- 
clamation prohibiting certain 
exports, 10 n. 

Cronj6, General P. A. : at Potohef- 
stroom, 981 seq, ; his treatment of 
British, 989 seq, 

Cmnynghame, General Sir Arthur: 
My Command in South Africa ; on 
insurrection at Diamond Fields, 
188 ; on sale of fire-arms to natives, 
158 n. 

Customs duties {see also Transit 
duties): 91, 906, 906 n. 

DbiiAOOA Bay : Potgieter and com- 
munication with, 66 n.; Britain 
attempts to oust Portugal from, 
158, 158 ff. ; President Burgers 
promotes railway communication 
with, 156 ; construction of railway 
postponed after annexation, 157 m 

Deputation: of Boer women (1848), 
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67; flzBt TnaumMl daputation 
(Krfiffer and Joxissen, 1877), 225, 
iae, 282, 288 ; Shepstone on fulore 
of their mission, 288; second 
Transvaal depatation (KrOger and 
Joubert, 1878), 285; on Shepstone 
and Zulus, 197, 201, 205 ; on Trans- 
yaalers remaining quiet, 228 ; Frere 
on, 280, 281 ; asks plebiscite, 282 ; 
on Shepstone*s misstatements, 285, 
286; on petition against British 
administration, 256, 257 ; to EQoks- 
Beaoh expressing disappointment, 
241, 242 ; their report, 248 ; Krfiger 
and Joubert to the Gape against 
Federation, 267 n. ; of ** Loyals,*' 
827 ; of 1888 (KrOger, Smit, Dutoit), 
884; letter to Derby, 885; on the 
aboUtion of Suieramty, 840, 845, 
846 

Derby, Lord: to Transvaal Deputa- 
tion on modification of Pretoria 
Convention, 885, 886 ; disapproves 
draft Treaty subnatted by Deputa- 
tion, 886, 887 n. ; misrepresenta- 
tionhi '* Timss " HiitoryofifiB Wckt, 
886; his draft Treaty, 841 ssg. ; 
Preamble of 1881 Convention struck 
out bv, 842 

Devonshire, Duke of (Marquis ol 
Hartington) : denounces annexa- 
tion, 820; declares large majority 
of Boers were against annexation, 
824 

Di(mumdNmo9: on lawless condition 
of the Fields under British rule, 
181, 188; on Bikukuni, 179 

Diamonds (ms aiUo Transvaal Dia- 
mond Fields) : discovered in Cape 
Colony and O.F.S., 116 ; in Trans- 
vaal, 184, 141 

Diggers* Qcmette: on lawless condi- 
tion of Diamond Fields under 
British rule, 181 

Dingaan, Zulu chief: murders his 
brother Tshaka, 45; enters into 
agreement with Betief, 45, 46; 
murders Betief and his com- 
panions, 46 ; driven from Natal l^ 
Boers, 48, 200 n. 

Dingaan's Day (16th of December) : 
celebrated oy Boers as national 
holiday,48n.; flag of the Bepublio 
hoisted on (1880), 269 

Disraeli: (iss Beaoonsfleld) 



Doyle, Sir A. Oonan : on annexation 
of Natal by Britain, 55 n.; on 
annexation of Transvaal, 155 ; 
Britain's concession of Pretoria 
Convention the height of idealism, 
818; on feelings of the British 
Africander after retrocession of 
Transvaal, 827, 882 

Dunn, John : 205 n. 

D'Urban, Sir Benjunin : drives back 
Kaffirs, 81 ; his terms of peaoe dis- 
approved, 81, 82 ; dismissed, 82 n. ; 
on Boer emigrants, 88, 84, 42 ; on 
causes of Great Trek, 88, 84 

Durban (Port Natal) : Eng^ settle- 
ment at, 45 ; Boer emiffrants take 
possession, 49 ; Briti^ Govern- 
ment occupies, 58, 56 ; adopted as 
British Colony (1843), 57 

Dumford, Colonel (and Miss Colon- 
so): in History of ihs Zulu War, 
on Shepstone's supposed influence 
over ns^ves, 202 n. 

Dutch Bast India Company : estab- 
lishes permanent settlement at 
Cape, 1 ; assists French Huguenots 
to emigrate to Cape, 4 ; Lucas on, 
7 ; Crug's proclamation regarding, 
9 

Dutch language in South Africa: 
measures a^^dnst, 40; Theal on, 
42; Shepstone's promises, 228 

Dyas, witness in Barber case: 290 
as;. 

EiJJOT, Captain : 288 as;. 

Bmandpatfon Act: signed August 
28, 1888, 87 

Emigrant farmers (trekkers): Sir 
Benj. D'Urban on, 88 ; Sir B. Pine 
on, 48 ; Chamberlain on, 48, 48 n. ; 
settle between Vaal and Orange 
Bivers, 44; elect a Volksraad, 44; 
number, 44, 49; purchase land 
between Vaal and Yet Bivers, 44 ; 
and Matabele, 45; treatment by 
Dingaan, 45 ssg. ; Dingaan sub- 
dued by, 48; install Panda, 48 ; 
constitute Bepublio of Natal, 49 ; 
Britain's efforts to increase diffi- 
culties, 50 ssg.; majority leave 
Natal, 58 ssg. ; send Pretorius to 
High Commissioner, 59 ; new trek, 
69; meeting with Sir H. Smith, 
60; flotion of perpetual allegiance 
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to Queen, 62 ; ezaspeiated by fioti- 
tiouB creation of natiTe states, 
66; abandon Potchefetroom and 
move north, 66, 67 

Emigration to South Africa: from 
Holland (17th century), 4; from 
England (1820), 20 

English language : official documents 
to be accompanied by EngUsh 
translation (1806>, 40; made in- 
dispensable (181d|, 40; used ex- 
olusiyely in judicial Acts and 
Proceemngs (1827), 40; Dutch 
language to be used equally (1877), 
228 

Erasmus, acting President 8.A.B. : 
on violation of Sand River Treaty 
by Britian, 147 n, 

Erasmus Spruit (Hennops Biver): 
Bartle Frere meets Boer Committee 
at, 247 seq. 

Executive Council S. A.B. : Shepstone 
and Zulus, 199; and Shepstone, 
172, 178, 216, 265 ; protests against 
annexation, 224 »eq. 

Fbdbbation: Carnarvon's scheme, 
161 $eq, ; made impossible by an- 
nexation of Transvaal, 266 n. 

Finances : of Transvaal during an- 
nexation, 210; Lanvon on Shep- 
stone's financial administration, 
211; Gooch on same, 211; Court- 
ney on same, 211 ; Lord Welby on 
same, 211; of S.A.B., one of 
pretexts for annexation, 176, 206 
seq, ; Republic not bankrupt, 207 ; 
TnuosvaiJ debt at time of annexa- 
tion, 212; debt trebled during 
British administration, 212 ; Car- 
narvon and Fitzpatrick on Trans- 
vaal *' bluebacks," 206 ; Avlward on 
same, 206; all Transvaal bluebacks 
VTithdrawn in 1874, 208 ; Republican 
revenue and expenditure, 206; 
comparison with Britain and 
Colonies, 209 ; borrowina power of 
Republic cut off artificially, 209; 
Gurdon on Transvaal finances, 218 ; 
debt of Republic to Britain, 213, 
214 

Fitspatrlck, Sir Percy: in The TranB- 
wuU from WUhin; on the Great 
Trek, 22; on Transvaal <« blue- 
backs," 208 ; on petitions in favour 



of annexation, 220; on fight at 
Bronkhorst Spruit, 278; on sur- 
render of Potohefstroom, 281 ; on 
Green's <* murder," 286 

Fleming, M. C. A., Cape Colony: 
264 

France : protects the Cape (1781), 6 

French language: under Dutch 
government, 6 

Frere, Sir Bartle: on Boers and 
natives, 29 n. ; sends Chapter from 
the History of Natal te Secretary 
of State, 60 ; favours disarmament 
of Basute, 114; on Natal sys- 
tem of playing ofE Boer against 
Zulu, 196 ; on Boer understauuding 
of Zulu warfare, 201 ; sends ulti- 
matum te Cetywayo (Dec. 1878), 
206 ; on Pan-Afrikander Conspiracy, 
218 n. ; deceived about f eelixig in 
Transvaal, 230; on second Soer 
deputetion, 230, 231; on petition 
of t3ape Colonisto, 231 ; on benaviour 
of Boers, 236; on Joubert, 244; 
attacks Zulus, 246; meeto Boers 
and their leaders, 246; on their 
character, 262; on Shepstene's 
administration, 262, 263; receives 
deputetion of members of Cape 
Parliament, 264, 264 n. ; superseded 
by Wolseley as High Commissioner 
in Transvaal, 254; stetes that 
Britain will not vnthdraw from 
Transvaal, 264 ; admito confedera- 
tion made impossible by annexation 
of Transvaal, 266 n. 

Froude, J. A. : Oceana, ete. ; on 
annexation of Diamond Fields, 
130, 162 ; on Southey, 167 ; sent te 
South Africa by Carnarvon for 
Federation, 161 seq, 

Gladstone, W. E. : his cabinet 
secures Diamond Fields, 164 ; con- 
demns annexation of Tranjsvaal, 
264, 264 n., 320; declares Queen 
cannot relinquish Sovereignty over 
Transvaal, 264 ; reversal of an- 
nexation impossible, 274 ; honoured 
by Boers, 317; Members of his 
dabinet of 1880, 321 ; fear of dvU 
war the cause of reversal of his 
Transvaal policy, 328 ; his policy, 
264, 264 n., S78, 274, 820, 324 n., 
329,329 91. 
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Qlenelg, Lord : insist! upon disftsfcroos 
revidon of terms ot peace with 
Eafi&rs, 81 ; Sir Benjamm D'Urban 
to, 82 ; refuses to deolare British 
sovereignty over Natal (1884 and 
1886), M 

Gold : discoTered in Transvaal, 184, 
140, 140 n. 

Oold Fieldi Mercury: against Trans- 
vaal Government, 160 ; prosecuted 
by British Government after an- 
nexation, 160 n. ; accuses Oaptain 
von Schlickmann, 168 

Gooch, G. P. : in Ths War and iU 
CaussB; on Shepstone's financial 
eccentricities, 211 

Graaff-Beinet : <* National *' Party at 
(1795), 7; first insurrection at 
(1799), 11 ; second insurrection at 
(1801), 12 ; resolution on extinction 
of slavery, 87 ; Boers from — emi- 
grate under Pretorius, 47 

Grant DuiS, M. B. : on danger of civil 
war in Transvaal, 898, 828 n. 

Great Britain, promises broken by: 
Craig's promises, 10; as to com- 
pensation for slaves, 88; pledges 
obtained hj Jassens, 89 sea, ; as to 
compensation for losses by Kaffir 
invasion of 1884, 41; Shepstone's 
promises, 240, 254, 255, 256, 258; 
terms of peace, 802, 815 

Great Trek (1886-^9) : causes of, 26, 
84, 86, 87, 48, 44, 45, 46 ; sufferings 
and hardships, 47, 48; London 
Times on, 60 

Green : killed at Lydenbuijg, 285 seq. 

Grey, Earl : to prevent emi^tion of 
Boers, 59 n. ; instructions to Sir 
H. Smith, 67, 67 n. ; sends out 
Hogge and Owen, 79; abandonment 
of Orange Biver Sovereignty a 
necessity, 87 

Grey, Sir George: on character of 
the Boers, 21 n. ; and Moshesh, 
108 ; frames Treaty of Aliwal North, 
104; leaves South Africa (1862), 
104 
Griqualand West : transit duties to, 

Griqua question: not solved by 
Bloemf ontein Convention, 95 ; 
settled by Free State, 102 

Griquas: given district of Philip- 
polis, 68; made protectors of 



Bushmen, 68; exterminate Bush- 
men, 68; supported by British 
troops against emigrants, 66 ; sell 
their ri^^ts north of Orange River 
to Free State Government, 102 ; and 
the Eimberley district, 117, 118 
Gurdon, W. B. : on state of Trans- 
vaal Treasury, 218 

Haooabd, H. Bidsb: in Cetywayo; 
on Sikukuni, 185; asserts that 
annexation saved Boers from ex- 
tinction by Zulus, 198; condemns 
settlement after Zulu War, 205 n. ; 
on the Barber Case, 290 ; asserts it 
is against British principles to set 
black against white, 291 

Hales, A. G. : in Campaign PicUirea; 
on retention of arms by Basuto 
115 

Hartington, Marquis of (sm Devon- 
shire) 

Hay, Lieutenant-General : supports 
Waterboer's claims, 118 eeq,; ap- 
points British officials at Free State 
Diamond Fields, 118, 119 ; on the 
Eimberlev district and natives, 121 ; 
inspired by Southey, 121, 121 n. ; 
writes to President S.A.R. on 
Transvaal Diamond Fields, 141; 
high-handed proceeding, 142 

Heemraden : alK)lish6d, 40 

Heeres, Professor E. J. : Dutch his- 
torian, on the passing of Cape 
Colony from Holland to England, 
15-19 

Heidelberg : seat of restored Bepab- 
lican Government, 269 

Hennope Biver {see Erasmus Spruit) 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael: alleges 
that vote of the burghers against 
annexation was obtained by threats, 
285 ; justifies annexation of Trans- 
vaal, 286; Great Britain cannot 
withdraw from Transvaal, 264 ; on 
the re-occupation of Potchefstroom, 
285 n. 

Hobson, J. A. : in The War in South 
AfricOt ImperidUsm; on priority of 
Free State title to Diamond Fields, 
117 n. ; indentured natives, 189 n. 

Hoffman, J. P. : President of Orange 
Free State, 102 

Hogge, Major: and 0. M. Owen, 
Commissioners, 79 ; on the Orange 
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Bivei Sorereignty, 79, 80; signs 
Sand Biver Oonyention, 80 

Hohne, F. E. : Qovemment Secre- 
tary of Orange Free State, 159 n. 

HoUuid, Sir Henry (set Enuteford, 
Lord) 

Hottentots : low in scale of oiTllisa- 
tion,S»,27; rebel, 76, 77 

Hudson, George : 269 

Huguenot immigrants: particulars 
concerning, 4, 6, 6, 20 n. 

Hut-tax : 136, 186 n. 

Impbbial South African Association : 
English branch of South African 
League, 269 n. 
Ingoffo Heights : Fight at, 276 
Isandhlwana : British force annihi- 
lated by Zulus (January 22, 1879), 
246 

Jambs, W. H. : in Z%« NtUi/oe Ques- 
tion in South Africa; on Water- 
boer, 120 n. 

Jameson Bald: 174 n. 

Janssens, General: GoTcmor Oape 
Colony, defeated at Bluebei^ and 
surrenders to British on conditions, 
18 ; on character of Boers, 21 ; on 
missionaries, 24 n. 

Johnston : manager Standard Bank, 
271 

Jorissen, Dr. E. J. P. : member first 
Boer deputation to Europe, 226; 
witness oefore Boyal Oommission 
re death of Green, 286 seq,; on 
Kniger*8 letter to OoUey, 296 n. 

Joubert, P. J.: on Sikukuni, 188; 
member second Boer deputation to 
Europe, 228, 286; commissioned 
to inform Frere of resolution of 
Boers, 244 ; Frere on, 244 ; member 
of Committee to meet Frere at 
Erasmus Spruit, 247 ; on power of 
England, 248 ; with KrOger to Cape 
Colony, against federation, 266 n. ; 
member Transvaal Triumvirate, 
268; his orders to Cronj6 at Pot- 
chefstroom, 288 ; suggests capitula- 
tion be considered cancelled, 284 ; 
Haggard on Barber case and, 290 ; 
signs armistice (March 6, 1881), 
296; signs prolongation of armi- 
stice, 296 n. ; signs terms of peaoe, 
800; signs Pretoria Convention, 



816 ; on victory of the Boett, 882, 



Eastibs : character, 27, 27 n. ; in- 
vade Cape Colony, 29 

Eeate, B. W.: arbiter in Bloemhof 
dispute ; Eeate Award (1871), 148 ; 
Shepstone and (3oL Moysey on 
carrying out Award, 146 

E[imberley District {see also Griqua 
question) : Bights of Orange Tree 
State to, 116, 121, 122, 127, 128, 
180; Waterboer*s daims, 117, ISO; 
HighCommissioner supportsWater- 
boer,118 ; British officials appointed, 
118; annexed by Great Britain 
(October 27, 1871), 126 ; Free State 
rule in, 128, 128 n., 181; British 
rule in, 181, 182; seised under 
Gladstone, 164; Froude on the 
annexation of, 180, 162; passim, 
161, 154 

Eimberley, Lord : annexes Diamond 
Fields, 164 ; sovereignty over Trans- 
vaal cannot be abandoned, 266 ; to 
Brand on submission of the Boers, 
294, 296 ; to Eriiger on appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, ^6; to 
Brand, 296 ; on ierms of peace, 
298, 299 ; great majority of Boers 
against annexation, 822; his fear 
of civil war in Transvaal, 828, 829 

Eleinfontein : Frere meets Boers at, 
247 Mg. 

Elipdrift: Conference at (February 
1871), 142 

Enutsford, Lord (Sir H. Holland): 
ridicules idea of any longing for 
independence on part of Boers, 826 

Elriiger, S. J. P. : takes part in Great 
Trek, 44 n. ; Commandant-General 
(1864), 101; at conference on 
Bloeznhof question, 142; checks 
Shepstone, 172, 216 ; candidate for 
office of State President, 172, 175 ; 
on Sikukuni paying taxes, 178 ; on 
Sikukuni suing for peace, 188 ; on 
the power of Boers to deal success- 
fully with natives, 200 ; his advice 
in regard to Zulus, 201 ; with 
Jorissen to Europe {see cUso first 
deputation), 226 ; with Joubert to 
Europe {see also second deputation), 
228, 286 ; is warned by Shepstone, 
284; refuses to oommana Boer 



26 
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force againit Zuliu, S46 n. ; mem- 
ber of committee to meet Frere at 
Eraemof Bpnilt, 347 «m[.; his 
addresfl to Free Btate VolJEsraad, 
266 ; WolBelej'B system ** a mockery 
of representation,'* 356; retains 
hope of peaoefol eolation, 366 ; witli 
Joabert to Oape Oolony, against 
confederation, 366 n.; resmnes 
datiee as Vice-President, 368; 
interriew with Hudson, 360; re- 
quests that surrender of Potchef- 
stroom be inquired into by Boyal 
Oommission, 383, 383 n. ; to Gronj6, 
888; to OoUey, 396; on a peaceful 
settlement, 396; asks restoration 
of Bepublic, 399; signs terzns of 
peace, 800 ; signs Pretoria Oonyen- 
tion, 816 ; member Transvaal depu- 
tation (1888), 884 ssg., 888 n., 846 ; 
signs London OonTentien, 866 

liAnro's Nbk : fight at (January 38, 
1881), 376 

Lambert, Oaptain: witness in case 
of Oaptain BUiot, 389 

Landman, 0. P.: 49 

LangaUbalele: 303 n. 

Lanyon, Sir Owen : attack on Siku- 
kuni, 188 ; on Shepstone's financial 
administration, 311 ; his own 
maladministration, 311; succeeds 
Shepstone as administrator (March 
4, 1879), 348, 348 n.; faUure of 
annexation not due to his un- 
popularity, 348; with Frere at 
Erasmus Spruit, 847; on Boer 
meeting at Sleinfontein, 361 ; fails 
to understand Boers, 366, 369; 
telegram on Boers entering Pot- 
ohefstroom. 374; on behaviour of 
Boers during war, 891; on en- 
rolling of local forces, 839; pro- 
claims Martial Law to compel 
enlistment, 880 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid: offers reward 
for evidence that slaves liberated 
as result of British rule, 186 n. 

Legislative Assembly, Transvaal 
(March 10, 1880), 366 

Leigislative OounoU, Natal: recom- 
mends annexation of the two 
Republics, 161 

LiberieJ Gk)vemments and Liberal 
principles : 168, 164, 368 n. 



Lindley, Oaptain A. F.: ini 
118 n., 119 N. ; on breach of Bend 
Biver Oonvention by Britain* HBtL; 
on Waterboer and the British 
Government, 119, 130 ; no Gnqua 
in Eimberley Distriot, 131; on 
Free State jurisdiction over Dia- 
mond Fields, 138 

Liverpool, Ead of : orders investiga- 
tion of Bev. Bead's alliyfctioni 
against Boers, 38 

Li\ingBtone, David: 68,68 1». 

London, Oonvention of : signed Feb- 
ruary, 1884, 846 ; terms of, 347-856 

Louter, Professor J. de: on Shep- 
stone's misrepresentation of Sand 
Biver Oonvention, 331 fi.. 

Lowther, James: on Transvaalert 
having cordially accepted appoint- 
ment of Shepstone, 339 

Lucas, 0. P. : Bn^^ official his- 
torian, 1 n.; oa Dutch adminis- 
tration at Oape, 7 ; in praise of 
Janssens and de Mist, 18; on 
slavery in South Africa, 86, 37 ; on 
Sand Biver Oonvention, 83 w. 

Lydenburg: no volunteers forthoom- 
ingat,881 

Lynoh-law: 181,184 

Maoabthbt, Lord : despotic rule of, 10 
Macmahon, President : arbitrates 

Delsgoa Bay dispute, 168 n, 
Majuba : fight at (February 37, 1881), 
376; treatment of woundad 1^ 
Boers after, 377 
Maps, military: of the Transvaal 
made by English before annexation 
of 1877, 174 ; of the two Bepublios, 
made bv English after Jameecm 
raid and used in war of 1899-1903, 
174 n. 
Marais, F. J., field-comet : 386, 887 
Martineau, J.: the annexation un- 
selfish, 166 
Matabele : particulars concerning, 44 
Matthews, Dr.: in Jnoimidi Yami; 
on Sir H. Barkly and the arming 
of natives, 168 n. 
Memorials and Petitions: to Shep- 
stone on threatening attitude of 
Zulus, 304 ; of welcome to Shep- 
stone, 319; none in favour of 
annexation before the fact, 330; 
means used to swell total of signa- 
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tuies, 220 ; for and against annexa- 
tion, 220, 228, 233; of Gape 
Oolonists against annexation, 231 ; 
again protesting against annexa- 
tion, 243; to the Queen asking 
restoration of independence, 243; 
of British at Pretoria against 
restoration of independence, 263; 
against Shepstone, not supied by 
the Boers, 256, 257; fictitious 
signatures to, 257 n. 

Merensky, Bey. A. : 185 

Merriman, John X. : on British 
administration of Diamond Fields, 
132 

Milner, Lord : 185 n. 

Missionaries : 24 ; Janssens on, 24 n. ; 
Moravian Brethren (1737), 25 n. ; 
London Missionary Society com- 
mences work (1799), 25; mission 
work of the Dutch, 25,. 25 n. ; 
British missionaries political agi- 
tators, 25 sea,; as guardians of 
natives, 63 ; Gathcart on, 72 ; sup- 
port Sir H. Smith's native policy, 
74 ; as shopkeepers, 92 n. ; protected 
by Free State Government at 
Diamond Fields, 128 n. 

de Mist: Gommissioner-Qeneral of 
Gape Golony (1803-1804), 12, 13 

Mofibt, Bev. Bobert : on efforts of 
Boers to induce Bushmen to settle, 
27 n. ; daims of Waterboer un- 
founded, 143 n. ; on the sale of 
arms to natives by British, 159 n. 

Molesworth, Sir William : in Materidla 
for a Speech on the native policy 
in South Africa, 64 n., 72 ; on mis- 
sionaries, 92 n. 

Molteno, Sir J. G. : 206 n. 

Molteno, P. A. : 206 n. 

Mommsen, Professor : controversy 
with Professor Max MiUler, 198 n., 
269 n. 

Moodie, Lieut. D. : 27 n., 80 ti. 

Moodie,D. O.F.: 74 n. 

Moodie, Geo. P.: borrowing power 
of Transvaal out off aruficially, 
209,210 

Morley, John: on promise of repre- 
sen&tive government for Trans- 
vaal, 258, 260 

Moehesh : Basuto chief ; part of his 
territory annnred by Sir H. Smith, 
68 ; approached by Major Warden, 



70 n. ; character, 74, 102, 112; 
requests Pretorius to restore order 
in Sovereignty, 75, 76 ; takes high 
hand in negotiations with British 
Gommissioners (1852), 86; Gath- 
cart sends ultimatum to, 88 ; 
defeats Gathcart and makes over- 
tures for peace, 89, 89 n. ; an- 
nounces he had driven British 
forces from country, 89 ; recognises 
no boundary, 102 ; intrigues with 
other tribes, 103, 103 n. ; war de- 
clared by Free State ( 1858), 103 ; 
signs ^fireaty of Aliwal North 
(October, 1858), 104; Theal on, 
102, 103; his people continue in- 
roads, 104 : is presented with gun- 
powder by Wodehouse, 105 : Wode- 
house decides against, 105, 106; 
defeated by Free State, 107 ; signs 
Treaty of Thaba Bosigo (1866), 107 ; 
asks to be taken under British 
protection, 108; Sir H. Smith's 
opinion of, 112 ; effect of his atti- 
tude upon other natives, 140 

Moysey, Golonel: on carrying out 
of Eeate Award, 144, 145 

Muller, Prof. Max : controversy with 
Prol Mommsen, 198 n., 269 n. 

Murray, Bev. Andrew : 92, 92 n. 

Napisb, Sir George: Natal Volksraad 
to— on slavery, 35; opposes Boer 
emigrants, 50, 51; Tvmea on, 51 
seq.; forbids Gape Golonlsts to 
assist emigrants against Zulus, 
52, 53; Natal Volksraad on, 54 n.; 
on grievances of border farmers, 
55 n. ; the emigrants not an inde- 
p^ident people, 56, 62 ; proclaims 
Natal a British colonv (May, 1843), 
57 ; enters into treaties of alliance 
with native chiefs, 64 

Napoleon m.: 151 Mg. 

Natal, Golony of: forwarding trade 
of — ^threateined by Delagoa Bay 
railway scheme, 157 ; agitates for 
annexation of Transvaal, 157; 
Government of— against arming 
of natives, 158 n. 

Natal, Port : {see Durban) 

Natal, Bepubllc of ; oonstttuted, 49 ; 
Zuid-Afrikaan on^ 60 eeq. ; tempo- 
rary occupation by Britiah troops 
(1888), 53; Great Britain's oli^ 
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to, 64 ; Booond oconpation by BritiBh 
troops (1842), 66; adopted as a 
British Colony (May, 1848), 67 

NcUal Witness: on Barber case, 
290 

Natives, enlisting and arming of: 
chorch used as barrack for Hot- 
tentot regiment, 12; Hottentots 
sent to arrest Bezoidenhout, 22; 
Colonial Government arms chiefs 
north of Cape Colony, 64, 66 ; 
Major Warden writes to native 
chiefs foE aid against Boers, 70 n.; 
Sir H. Smith nses natives agidnst 
Boers at Boomplaats, 71 ; Boers of 
Sovereignty object to policy of arm- 
ing natives, 73; sale of arms to 
natives at Diamond Fields, 146, 
147 n,; sale of arms to natives 
a political factor, 169 seq, ; General 
Cunynghame on, 168 n. ; Southey 
and the gun trade, 168 n. ; protest 
of Republican Governments, 169 n. ; 
MofEat and Ernst von Weber, 169 n. ; 
Sikukuni revolt a result of, 176 ; 
causes other tribes to rise against 
British, 176, 177 ; against Sikukuni, 
178, 190; arming of Zulus by 
British, 196, 197 ; Col. Anstruther's 
native followers, 279; Haggard 
asserts to set black against white 
is against British principles, 291; 
complaints of Boer leaders, 291; 
Sir M. Barlow on, 292 ; at Eimberley 
against Boers, 298 

NaUve Question : treatment of natives 
by Dutch, 26, 27, 27 n., 28, 29, 29n., 
80, 86, 86, 87, 48, 186, 186, 186 n. ; 
Dr. Philip's protection of natives, 
68 ; Napier*s native policy, 64 seq. ; 
new system antagonistic to tmkt 
of Napier, 67, 67 n. ; native states 
to be annexed, 68 ; Sir H. Smith's 
treaties with natives, 72, 74; British 
native policy, 186; Boer native 
policy, 186, 187; natives appren- 
ticed hj Boers, 187, 188, 189; 
natives apprenticed by British, 
188, 189; differenoe of opinion in 
England and in South Africa, 
206 n. ; Hartington on, 821 

Neutrali^: proolionation forbidding 
assistance of emigrants against 
Zulus, 62, 68; British subjects 
to remain neutral between Orange 



Free State and Basuto (1866), 107; 
Britain violates (1868), 110; British 
subjects not to assist Transvaal 
against Sikukuni, 190 

Newcastie, Duke of : on decision of 
H.M.'s Government to withdraw 
from Orange Biver Soverei^ty, 
90; on Conventions of Sand 
Biver and Bloemfontein as trea- 
ties between independent powers, 
80, 95 

Nixon, J. : The Complets Story of ths 
Transvaal, 881 ; speaks on behalf 
of deputation of «*Iioyals," 827; 
alleges cowardly behaviour of 
British military, 881 

OoBDT, Dr. van: on ^epstone's 
declaration concerning annexation, 
178 n. 

Orange, Prince of : Colonists absolved 
^om oath of obedience to, 7, 8; 
orders Governor of Cape to admit 
into Colony any forces sent by 
British Government, 8 n. 

Orange Free State {see olsoYolksraad 
of Sie): buys Grii^ua territory, 102 ; 
declares war against Basuto (1868), 
108 ; treaty of Aliwal North (October 
1868), 104 ; appeals to Wodehouse 
to arbitrate Basuto boundary ques- 
tion, 104; declared to be in the 
right, 106; another Basuto war 

B106 ; treaty of Thaba Bosigo 
107; again at war vrith 
(1867), 106; recommended 
by £Qgh Commissioner to suspend 
hostilities, 109; sends deputation 
to England, 112 ; second treaty of 
AHwal North (1870), 118 ; priority 
of title to Diamond Fields, 116 sea,, 
117 n.; government at the FieHaa 
made impossible by High Com- 
missioner, 118; accepts damages 
for theft of Diamond Fields, 180; 
protests against arming of natives, 
169 n. ; its annexation by Britain 
recommended by Natal Legislative 
Council, 161 
Orange River Soverdgnty : proclaimed 
March 8, 1848 ; Cathoart on motive 
of acquisition, 69 n. ; Peel on same, 
69 n. ; British officials q'eoted by 
Pretorius, 70; again in possession 
of British troops, 71; oompulaory 
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military service, 72 ; Sir H. Smith's 
interferenoe caoses war with Basnto, 
74; British Resident without au- 
thority, 74; its abandonment 
decided upon by British Goyem- 
menk, 87, 90 ; why many residents 
objected, 88 ; petitions for military 
protection, 89 ; negotiations leading 
to recognition of Orange Free State, 
89-97 
Owen, 0. Mostyn : and Major Hogge, 
Assistant-Gommissioners, 79 ; si^is 
Sand Biyer Conyention, 80 



Paabdbkraal: session of Yoiksraad 
(December 1880), 266; festival 
(December 1881), 882 

Pakington, Sir John: on Sand Biyer 
Conyention, 81 

Petitions : {see Memorials) 

Philip, Dr.: Besearehes im South 
Africat 80 ; Lord Glenelg's adviser, 
81 ; against Vagrant Act, 89 ; influ- 
ences native policy, 62, 68 ; disap- 
pearance of Bushmen a result of 
his policy, 68; parcels out territory 
north 01 Gape Oolony into native 
kingdoms, 64 

Pine, Sir Benjamin : on the emigrant 
farmers, 48 ; on native fear of the 
Boers, 201 n. 

Population : 4, 6, 20, 44, 49; English 
outnumbered by Dutch in Sove- 
reignty, 92; Free State Boers 
outnumbered by Basuto, 102, 107 ; 
of the Orange Free State, 111; 
number of Waterboer's people, 
117 ; native, 186, 222 

Potchebtroom : proclamation of 
Triumvirate printed at, 274; 
assault by British, 274; bom- 
barded, 275; Fltspatrick on sur- 
render of, 281 ; inquiry by Boyal 
Ck>mmi8sion at Ez^r's request, 
282 $eq, ; Bepublican, 880 

Potgieter, Hendrik: purchases the 
land between Yet and Vaal Bivers 
from a native Ohief , 44 ; drives out 
Matabele, 46 ; starts to aid trekkers 
in Natal, 47 ; founds tovm of Pot- 
ohefstroom, 47 ; moves north ^846) 
and settles in Zoutpansberg, 66, 67 ; 
aims to be within reach of Delagoa 
Bay, 66 n. 



Pottinger, Sit Henry : refnsei to see 
A. Pretorius, 69 

Pretoria: Conyention signed at 
(August 3, 1881), 803; during war 
for mdependence, 329, 880 

Pretorius, Andries W. J. : emigrates 
from Cape Colony, 47; defeats 
Dingaan, 48; installs Panda as 
chief of Zulus, but in vassalage 
to Boers, 48 ; sent to the Cape by 
Emigrants as their delegate but 
not received by Hi^ Comimssioner , 
68, 69, 60; on British rule, 69, 
69 n. ; Sir H. Smith on, 60; enters 
Bloemfontein and expels British 
officials, 70 ; reward onered by Sir 
H. Smith for his apprdiension, 70; 
defeated at Boomplaats, 71 ; reward 
for his apprehension douUed and 
his proper^ in Cape Colony confis- 
cated, 72 ; requested by republicans 
in Sovereignty and by Moshesh to 
restore order, 76; to Warden on 
treaty of peaoe between Boers and 
British G<>yemment, 76; his out- 
lawry vrithdrawn by Sir H. Smith, 
80 n. ; signs Sand River Conyention, 
80; dies (1868) 142 n. 

Pretorius, M. W. : elected State Presi- 
dent of South African Bepublic 
(1864), 101 ; at the conferences on 
Bloemhof question, 142 ; agrees to 
arbitration, 142; indignation in 
Transvaal against, 143; resigns, 
146; Chairman of Boer Committee 
(1879), 248 ; member of committee 
to meet Frere at Erasmus Spruit, 
247 sea. ; sends copies of resolutions 
passed at Boer meeting to Wolseley, 
262, 263; arrested on charge of 
high treason, 263; Wolseley on 
the arrest, 263; is offered seat 
on Executive Council by Wolseley, 
263; member Transvaal Trium- 
virate, 268 ; signs terms of peaoe, 
800; signs Pretoria Convention, 
816 

Progressiyes: 219, 219 n., 263 



QuBBN's Speech: that Proclamation 
of Anneowtion received with enthu- 
siasm in Transvaal, 280; on the 
rising in the Transvaal, 273, 
273 n. 
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Bathbonb: 136 n. 

Boftd, BoT. James: missionaiy; ac- 
cuses Boers of murdering natives 
and causes *' Black Giromt/* 28 

Bepresentative Gbvemment : in the 
Transvaal, organised by Wolseley, 
255, 260; Carnarvon on, 255 n. ; 
Krdger on Wolseley's, 255, 256; 
Transvaal Legislative Assembly 
on, 257 ; not wanted by Boers, 257 

Besolutions: of the iNatal Yolks- 
raad against annexation, 56, 57 ; 
of the Free State Volksraad acninst 
annexation of Gri^ualand West, 
117; of the Pretoria Chamber of 
Commerce in favour of continuance 
of British rule, 253 ; of the Free 
State Volksraad, expressing sym- 
pathv with the Traxisvaalers, 253 ; 
of the Boers on the restoration 
of Bepublican Government, 262, 
265 Ma. 

Betief , Reter : welcomed by English 
residents at Durban, 45; agree- 
ment with Dingaan, 46 ; murdered 
bv Dingaan 46, 47 n. 

Biohards, Commodore : on treatment 
of British wounded by Boers, 277 

Bobinson, Sir Hercules (Lord Bos- 
mead): on victory of Free State 
over Basuto, 106; becomes High 
Commissioner (January 1881), 298 ; 
President Boyal Commission, 298, 
847; signs Pretoria Convention, 
308 ; that Suzerainty abolished in 
1884, 340, 340 n., 341, 342 n. ; on 
withdrawal of Suzerainty, impor- 
tant despatches little known, 
340 n. 

Bosmead, Lord {96$ Bobinson, Sir 
Hercules) 

Bowlands, Colonel: 188 

Butherford« Dr. : 290 

Bylands: 273 

Salisbuby, Lord : Chamberlain 
against his Transvaal policy, 325 

Sand Biver Convention (1852): a 
treaty between independent powers, 
80, dOn., 95; Cathcart on, 81; 
Pakington on, 81 ; terms of, 83-^ 

Schlickmann, Coptadn von : accused, 
167 ; his denial, 168 

Schoeman, H. J. : 247 

Sequati : Sikukuni*s father, 179 



Bhepstone, Sir Theophilus: 
native prisoners of war to be appren- 
ticed, 138 ; on the carrying out of 
Keate Award, 145; on the resources 
of Transvaal, 156 ; sent out to an- 
nex Transvaal, 168, 187 ; his Com- 
mission, 169; specially knighted 
for thei occasion, 169 n, ; letter to 
President Burgers, 170; at first no 
mention of annexation, 171 ; attains 
his ends "by craft, deoait and 
threats," 172 ; waits for arrival of 
troops, 173; why not opposed by 
force of arms, 173, 227 ; Transvaalen 
imfit for self-government, 173 ».; 
sends military map to Natal, 174; 
the factors he used, 175; posaassicm 
of fire-arms by natives an argument 
for annexation, 176 ; Captain Clarke 
tohimonSikukuni,182; Siknkuni 
appeals to, 184 ; proposes appoint- 
ment of Joint Commission, 185; 
popidar notion that he saved ths 
Transvaal from Zulus, 193 tea.; 
declares Zulu claims unfounded 
and the BepubHc in the right, 195 ; 
plays ofi Boer against Zulu, 196, 
aeq, ; threatens '* to take his lumds 
on ** Zulus, 199; his version of this 
incident, 199 ; his alleged influence 
over natives, 202, 902 n.; on 
threatening attitude of Zulus afttt 
the annexation, 204 ; alleges that 
the Bepublic bankrupt, 207; his 
financiu administration, 211; on 
attitude of Volksraad and President, 
217, 218 ; and annexation party in 
Transvaal, 263; petitions, 220; 
annexes South Anrioan Bepublic 
(April 12, 1877), 221; misrepresentB 
Sand Biver Convention, 221 ».; 
secret orders, 222 n, ; address to 
the people, 2S^; creates impression 
that the Boers welcome annexation, 
228 seq,; on failure of first Boer 
deputation, 223 ; his proclamation 
against "agitation," 234; warns 
Ertiger, 234 ; second Boer deputa- 
tion on Shepstone's misstatamentSv 
235 esq,; invites KrOger to take 
command of Boer force against 
Zulus, 245 n. ; Colenso on, 249 n. ; 
Frere on his misrule, 258; mia- 
understood Boers, 270, 271 

Sikukuni: his revolt a result of policy 
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of ftnniiig natives, 176; different 
treatment of the S. qnestion by 
Britain before and after the 
annexation, 177 seq. ; a Transvaal 
subject and otherwise, 178-181; 
whether subdned bv the republican 
forces, 181-186; the time needed 
for his subjection, 186-189; em- 
ployment of native allies against 
him, 189; other inconsistencies, 
189 seq.; Shepstone to, 180; sues 
for peace, 183; signs terms of peace 
with 8. A.B., 184 ; appeals to Shep- 
stone to interfere, 184; interview 
with Bnglish emissaries, 185; 
Bider Hajg[gard on, 185; rebels 
against British rule, 187; leaves 
Boers undisturbed, 188; un- 
successful attempts by Britain to 
defeat, 188; defeated, 188 

Slaehter's Nek (1815) : 22, 28 

Slavery in South Africa : Great Trek 
not due to abolition of, 34; the 
Boers desired extinction of, 85 seq. ; 
Sir H. Smith finds no trace of 
slavery, 35; Dutch Government 
refuses permission to import slaves 
(1803], 36; Lucas on, 36; Theal 
on, 36; Lord Somerset on, 36; 
first slaves brought to Oape by 
English, 36 ; abolished (December 1, 
1834), 38; insufficient compensa- 
tion, 38 ; Vagrant Act refused, 39 ; 
no slaves in Transvaal (1877), 135, 
137 ; reward for proof of, 135 n. ; 
Bishop Golenso refutes charge of, 
136 n. ; Boer practice of apprenticing 
natives, 137 n.; this practice con- 
tinued under British rule, 138 seq., 
139 n. 

Sluysken, Oommissioner-Gteneral : 
capitulates (1795), 8 

Bmit, N. J.: member Transvaal 
denutation (1884), 838n. 

Bmitn, Sir Harry: on character of 
Boers, 21 n.; mids no slaves with 
Boers, 35 ; meets emigrant farmers 
under Pretorius, 60 ; on Pretorius, 
60; persuades some emigrants to 
return to Natal, 60, 61 ; his native 
policy, 67, 72 seq. ; his Annexation 
Proclamation (1848), 68; and the 
Boers in Orange Biver Soverdgnty , 
68 seq.; offers reward for appre- 
hension of Pretorius, 70, 72; 



defeats Boers at Boomplaats, 71 ; 
makes military service obligatory 
for farmers, 72; involves Sovereignty 
in war with Basuto, 74; critical 
position in Kaffir war (1851), 76; 
succeeded l^ Oathcart, 80; on 
Moshesh, 112 
Solomon, Saul : 254, 254 n. 
Somerset, Lord Oharles : on slavery 
at the Oape, 36; against use of 
Dutch language, 40 
South African League, 269 n. 
South African MM: on Sikukuni, 
188 

South African Bepublio (see also 
Transvaal and Volksraad) : annexed 
by Britain (April 12, 1877), 135, 
221 ; Burgers elected President of, 
147 ; Martineau, Oonan Doyle and 
Bryoe on the annexation, 155; 
Shepstone and Oamarvon on re- 
sources of, 156; protests against 
arming of natives, 159 n. ; Natal 
Legislative Oouncil recommends 
annexation of, 161; is called 
" Q?ran8vaal Territory '* even before 
annexation, 174, 175 n.; protest 
of Bxecutive Oouncil against 
annexation, 224, 227 n. ; called 
Transvaal State in Pretoria Oon- 
vention, 303; properly described 
in London Oonvention, 347 

Southey, Sir Richard: on Napier's 
action af^ainst emigrants, 50; 
inspires seizure of Diamond Fields, 
121, 121 n. ; Lieutenant-Governor, 
122 ; Froude on, 157 ; responsible 
for arming of natives, 158, 158 n., 
176 ; on Oape finances, 208 n. 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon : on the Basuto, 
114 

Stael, Pieter van der : opens a school 
for slaves and Hottentots, 25 n. 

Standerton: 330 

8taiesman*s Tear-Book: states that 
Transvaal was annexed at request 
of the Boers, 227 

Stewart, Ool. Herbert: on the con- 
dition of prisoners in hands of 
Boers, 277 

Steyn, Oommandant : 286, 287 

Strahan, Sir G. 0.: 298n.; warns 
against newspapers, 277 

Subjects: Britam does not want 
unwilling, 58 n., 60, 115 n., 162, 
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162n., 169, 170, 187, 215, 992fi., 
225, 250, 278, 820, 828 $eq. ; Boer 
— ' — ntB olaimed bj Britain as. 



SuiendntT of Great Britain over 
Sonth African Bepnblio : explana- 
tion by Sir E. Wood, 802; as 
stated in the terms of peace, 802 ; 
as defined in the Pretoria Oon- 
yention, 808, 807; Time$' History 
cf ik% Wear on, 886 mm;.; with- 
Wkwal of, important But little 
known despatches by Sir H. 
Bobinson, 840, 840 n. ; Transvaal 
depntation on, 844, 845; London 
Oonvention ratified on distinct 
miderstanding that soaerainty 
abolished, 846 ; Ohamberlain 
denies that snaerainty abolished, 
844 

Thiba Bobioo: Treaty of (April 
1866), 107 

Theal, Dr.: historian, 5 ».; altera- 
tions in second edition, 59 n., 67 ; 
on Lord Macartney* 10; on the 
origin of early Ckpe Oolonists, 
20n. ; on Slachter's Nek, 28; on 
Dr. Vanderkemp, 25; on **The 
Black Circuit," 29 ; on Dr. Philip, 
80 ; on abolition of slavery, 85 m$. ; 
on the Gape Dutch language, 42 ; 
on the Ma^bele, 45 ; on depriving 
the emigrants of ammunition, 58 ; 
on Griquas and Boers, 65 ; on Sir 
H. Smith's native policy, 67; on 
withdrawal from the Sovereignty, 
90 ; on Moshesh, 108 ; on annexa- 
tion of Basutoland, 111; on 
Waterboer*s people, 117 ; on inter- 
ference at Diamond Fields, 118 ; on 
promises to Waterboer, 120 n. ; on 
distortion of events in despatches, 
122 ; on treatment of natives in the 
Transvaal, 185, 187; on cause of 
native wars, 140; on European 
advisers of natives, 141 ; on viola- 
tions of Oonventions of 1852 and 
1854, 146 

Thedger, General: (sm Ohelmsford, 
Lord) 

Thirty-three Articles, the : basis of 
Constitution of South African 
Republic, 67 n. 

TiniM, London: on causes of Great 



Trek, 88, 84; on treatment o 
emigrants, 51 aegr.; condemns 
British policy in Sonth Afdoa, 
77 w. 

TwMS^ mttory cf ths War m South 
Africa: on restoration of inde- 
pendence of Transvaal, 824fft. ; 
misrepresentation rM;arding Suaer- 
ainty,886 

Toit, Bev. S. J. Du : member Trans- 
vaal deputation (1888), 888 f». 

Transit-duties : in Cape Colony and 
Natal, 91, 112, 206 ; Loid Caniarvon 
on un&dmess of, 906 n, (see aUo 
tinder Customs DutiesL 

Transvaal: to be British tot ever, 
287, 244, 247, 254, 260, 262, 264, 
265; Execution Coundl and Le^- 
lative Assembly constituted, 255 
S6g.; Dutch Africanders in Gape 
Colony and Free State sympathise 
with, 818, 818 n. ; British hi, 827, 
827 n.; fear of civil war in, 828 
sag. ; enrolling of English volunteers 
to fight Boers in, 829 seq, 

Transvaal Diamond Fields : discovered 
(1869), 141; complications with 
Britain, 141; dispute referred to 
arbitration, 142, 148 ; placed under 
British jurisdiction, 142; British 
jurisdiction modified pending de- 
cision court of arbitration, 148; 
Award of Governor Koate (1871), 
148 

Treaties (im aUo Treaties violated) : 
of Amiens (1802), 12; of London 
^814), 14 aeq. ; secret treaty between 
England, Kussia and Holland 
(1815), 18 ; between Potgieter and 
native chiefe, 44; between Boer 
emigrants and Dingaan, 46 ; N^er 
treaties, 64, 65, 117; Lord Grey 
directs that no more to be made 
with natives, 67, 67 n.; Sir H. 
Smith's treaties witii natives, 72. 
Sand Biver and Bloemfontein Con- 
ventions were treaties between in- 
dependent powers, 80, 80y»., 95; 
inhabitants of Sovereignty request 
all treaties witii natives be can- 
celled, 91, 95 ; text of Bloemfontein 
Convention, 97-100; First C<m- 
vention of Aliwal North (1858), 
104 ; of Thaba Bc^igo (1866), 107 ; 
Second Convention of Aliwal 
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North (1870), 118 ; Waterboer not 
in treaty aUianoe with British 
Goyemment, 119; between Great 
Britain and small states, 287 ; text 
of armistice and of its prolongation 
(March, 1881), 296, 296 n., 297, 
297 n. ; terms of peace (March 21, 
1881), 299, 800; terms of Pretoria 
Gonyention (Anffost 8, 1881), 808- 
814; Volksraad objects to its 
ratification, 815; provisional rati- 
fication, 816 ; Pretoria Gonvention 
an unworkable instroment, 884; 
terms of London Gonvention (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1884) 
Treaties violated : violations of Bloem- 
fontein Gonvention, 110, 111, 146, 
158 n., 159 n.; violations of Sand 
River Convention, 141, 146, 147 n., 
158 n., 159, 159 n., 180; violations 
of terms of peace (1881), 808, 815 
Trekkers: (se^ Emigrant farmers) 
Triumvirate (Krdger, Pretorius, Jou- 
bert): December 18, 1880, 268; 
sends patrol to Potchefstroom to 
have first Proclamation printed, 
274; on fight at Potchefstroom, 
274; on fight at Bronkhorst Spruit, 
275; suggests that capitulation of 
Potchefstroom be considered can- 
celled, 284; does utmost to have 
case of Captain Elliot investigated, 
288 seq.; decides to sign Pretoria 
Convention, 808 ; on Pretoria Con- 
vention being contrary to Sand 
Biver Treaty, 815 

Union of the Boer Bepublios: pre- 
vented by Sir G. Grey, 146; 
opposed by President Brand, 147 

Uys, Pieter : fights for British 
against Zulus, 245 n. 

Yaq&ant Act : authorities in England 
refuse consent to a, 89 

Vanderkemp, Dr. J. T. : London 
missionary ; chuaoter, marries 
black girl, 25; Major CoUins' 
report (1809) on his institutions, 
26 ; report of 1880, 26 

Viervoet : British troops defeated at, 
74, 75, 140 

VUjoen, M. ; 247 

Villiers, Sir Y. H. de : member Boyal 



Commission, 298 ; signs Pretoria 
Convention, 814 

Volksraad of ihe Boer emigrants: 
elected for the first time ^888), 44 

Volksraad of Natal : to Sir G. Napier, 
51 n., 54 n. ; British rule unbear- 
able, 56 tea. 

Volksiaad of Grange Free State: 
ratifies Second Convention of 
Aliwal North (1870), 118 ; protests 
against British interference at 
Diamond Fields, 117, 128 ; against 
Ccumarvon's policy of federation, 
168, 168 n. ; resolution expressing 
sympathy with Transvaalers, 258 ; 
refuses to hear President Brand on 
this resolution, 258; letter of 
Eriiger to, 256 

Volksraad of South African Republic : 
committee of, on apprenticing of 
natives under British rule, 188; 
refuses to acknowledge Keate 
Award as binding, 148 ; charges 
Government to oppose annexation, 
216 ; opposes ratifi^tion of Pretoria 
Convention, 815 ; ratifies provision- 
aUy, 816 

Volksstmn: denies use of explosive 
bullets against natives by Transvaal 
Government (1876), 166 

Volunteers: British in Transvaal in 
war of 1880-81 : 829 seq. 



Wabden, Major : compelled to retire 
from Blomnfontein (1848), 70; 
writes to native chiefe for aid, 
70 n. ; fails to raise commando of 
Boers against Basuto, 74 n. ; Boers 
opposed to British rule, 75, 98 n. ; 
Pretorius to, 76 ; his dismissal pro- 
mised Moshesh, 86, 87; defines 
Basuto boundary-line, 102, 105 

Waterboer : his claims to Kimberley 
district supported by Britain, 117- 
122 ; not in treaty alliance with 
Britain, 119 ; British promises to, 
120, 120 n. ; his treatment by 
British, 120 n., 121 n. ; Land Court 
decides he never had any rights in 
country claimed for him oy Britain, 
180; claims Transvaal Diamond 
Fields, 141 »eq. 

Watson, Dr. Spence : on British pro- 
mises to Waterboer, 120 n. 
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Weber, Ernst Ton : on uming of 
natiTes, 159 ». 

Weenen : Boer emignmU murdered 
hj Znlns near present TiUsge of, 46 

WMby, Lord: on Shepstone's flnan- 
oial administration, 211 

Wilmot, Alex. : on Soutiiey, 131 n. 

Winborg, district of: not inoluded 
in Sand Biyer OonTention, 81; 
bnrghers of, 49, 66 

Winsloe, Ool. : in command of British 
camp outside Potohefstroom ; orders 
to nre on Boers, 275; bombards 
Tillage, 275 ; asks CronJ6 for his 
photofpraph, 282 ; the Boers a fine 
race, 282 fi. ; and his provisions, 
284 ; town of Potohe&troom sides 
with Boers, 880 

Wodehouse, Sir Philip: settles 

• boundary between Free State and 
Basutoland, 105, 106; hostUe to 
Boers, 105 ; presents Moshesh with 
gunpowder, 105 ; against Bespon- 
sible Goyemment, 105 n. ; decides 
against Moshesh, 105, 106; sup- 
ports Moshesh's appeal for British 
protection, 109; directs that no 
anmiunition pass to Free State, 
110; encourages Basuto and pro- 
claims them British subjects 
(1868), 110, 111, 111 n. 

Wolmarans, Fred. : 227 n. 

Widseley, Sir G. (afterwards Lord) : 
Ashantee campaign, 158; sent to 
Natal as Administrator (1876), 
161 ; recalled, 161 ; Sikukuni cam- 
paign, 188; his settlement after 
Zulu war, 205 n. ; CJommander-in- 
chief in South Africa, 254 ; super- 
sedes Sir B. Frere as High Oom- 
missioner in Transvaal, 254; on 
Shepstone's promises, 255 ; consti- 
tutes Executive Oounoil and Legis- 



lative Assembly for Transvaal, 255 ; 
the Transvaal to be British terri- 
totj for ever, 260 ; reports majority 
of mhabitants a^^iinst annexation, 
261; on arrest of Pretorius and 
Bok, 268; offers salaried posts to 
Boer leaders, 268 

Wonderfontein : Boers meet at 
(January 1879), 248 ; Boers meet 
at (December 1879), 262 

Wood, Sir B. : declares Transvaal 
was annexed at request of Boers, 
227 ; admits that Boers had carried 
on the war with humanity, 278; 
member Royal Commission, 9B^ 
288, 298; signs armistice and its 
prolongation, 297, 297 fi. ; signs 
terms of peace, 800 ; unable to 
take offensive against Boers, 801 ; 
his official applanation of Suzer- 
ainty, 802 ; signs Pretoria Ccmven- 
tion, 808 

YoNGS, Sir George ; corruption 
under, 11 ; and the Graaff Beinet 
rebels, 11 

Zmd-AfrHtaam : on the Boer emi- 
grants in Katal, 50-58 ; publishes 
the Wonderfontein resolution, 244 

Zulus : invaders from north, 44 ; 
devastate country, 44 $$q, ; murder 
Piet Betief , 46 ; attack Emigrants, 
46 ; routed by Pretorius near Blood 
Biver, 48; Panda installed by 
Boers as chief, 48; troubles of 
Transvaal with, 140; boundary 
disputes with Transvaal, 194 ssg., 
196 ». ; their fear of Boers. 200 »., 
201, 201 fi. ; Shepstone's influence 
over, 202 ; their conduct after 
annexation of Transvaal, 204, 205 ; 
war with Great Britain, 205, 205 n. 
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